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Objctls. 

"To provide a place of ineotmg for oU Qentlcmea connecteil 
trith the CoIonieB and British India, and others taking an interest 
in Colonial and Indian affairs ; to oGtalilish a Reading Room and 
Library, in which recent riud authentic intelligence upon Colonial 
and Indian subjects maj be constantly available, and a Museum for 
the collection and exhibition of Colonial iiud Indian productions ; 
to facilitate interchange of experiences amongst persons representing 
all the Dependencies of Great Britain ; to afford opportunities foi- 
Ihe reading of Papers, and for holding Discussions upon Colonial 
and Indian subjects generallj^ ; and to undertake scientific, hterary, 
and statistical investigations in connection with the British Empire. 
But no Paper shall be read, or aay Discussion bo permitted to take 
place, tending to give to the Listitut^ a party character." (Rule L) 
^(Ribits^ip. 

There ore two classes of Fellows, Resident and Non-Bosident, 
both elected by the Council on tho nomination of two Fellows, 
one of whom at least must sign on personal knowledge. The 
former pay an entrance fee of £3, and an annual subscription 
ot £2 ; the latter an eutraace fee of £1 Is., and an annaal sub- 
scription of £1 Is- (which is increased to £2 when temporarily 
visiting the United Kingdom). Resident Fellows can compound 
for the annual subscription by the payment of £20, or after &ve 
years' annual subscription on payment of £13 ; and Non-Reeidenl 
Follows can compound for tho Xon-IusiJcnt annual subscription 
on payment of £10. 

IgriSihges of Jftllotos Inbose Subscriptions art not in '^iu3t. 

The privileges of Fellows, whose subsoriptions are not in arrear. 
includetheuseofRooms, Papers, and Library. AH Fellows, whether 
residing in England or the Colonies, have a report of each Meeting, 
and (ho Annual Volume of Proceedings forwarded to them. 

To be present atthe Evening Meetings, and to introduce one visitor. 

To be present at the Annual Con veisasloue, andtolutioduce alady. 

The rapport of all British subjects, whether residing in the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies — for the Institute is intended for 
both — is earnestly desired in promoting the great objects of extend- 
ing knowledge respecting the various portions of the Empire, and 
in promoting the cause of its permanent unity. 

Contributions to the Library and Museum will bo thaakfulij 
received. 

J. 8. OHALLORAK, 

Secrelarj/. 
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and Forest of Glen'Tana^ Ahoyne, N.B. 
fBROOKEs, T. W. (late M.L.C., Bengal), The Grange, Nightingale Lane, 

Clapham, S.W. 
Brown, Arthur, St. Elmo, CaXverley Park Gardens, Tunhridge Wells. 
Brown, Alfred H., St. Elmo, CaXverley Park Giirdens, Twnbridge Wells* 
Brown, A. M., M.D., 29, Keppel Street, Russell Square, W,C. 
Brown, Charles, 135, Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C 
Brown, George, London and South African Exploration Co., Limited, 

19, Finsbury Circus, E.C; and Brentwood. 
Brown, J. B., F.B.G.S., 90, Cannon Street, E.C; and Bromley, Kent. 
Brown, Oswald, M. Inst. C.E., 2, Victoria Mansions, Westminster, 

S.W. 
Brown, Thomas, 51, Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 
Brown, Thomas, 89, Holland Park, W. 

Browne, Sir Benjamin Chapman, 2, (}ranville Road, NeweastU^on-Tyne. 
Browne, John Harris, Lauriston^ Hollington Park, St. Leonards^on-Sea. 
Browne, Hutchinson H., J.P., Moor Close, Bir^ld, Berks. 
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870 



fBBOWNE, W. J., 8t. Stephen* 8 Home, 74, Oloueetter Road, 8.W. ; and 

Buckland FiUeigh, Uighampton, North Devon, 
Browvino, Arthur Giraud, Assoc. Inst. G.E., 8, Victoria Street, West- 

minster Abbey, 8.W. 
Browning, S. B., 101, Qloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
Bruck, J., 79, Seymour Street, Hyde Park, W. 

Buchanan, Benjamin, Mesers, Mort ^ Co., 155, Fenehwrch Street, B.C. 
BucKiNOHAV AND Chandos, His Gkace THE DuKB OP, G.C.S.I., Chandos 

House, Cavendish Sqitare, W. ; and Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Buckler, 0. Dugald, " Emigrant and Colonists' Aid Corporation," 86, 

Oracechureh Street, E,C. 
Bull, Henry, 92, Westboume Terrace, TT. 
Bunch, Robert Staunton, 3, Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C, 
Burgess, Edward J., Pittville House, 40, St. James's Road, Bi-iaot&n, S.W, 
BuRGOTNE, Peter B., 6, Dowgate Hill, E.C. 

Burn, Matthew Jambs, 9 and 10, Pancras Lane, BueJdersbury, E. C. 
Bury, The Bight Hon. Viscount, K.C.M.G., 65, Princess Gate, 5. IT, 
BuTCHABT, BoBERT G., 6, Petersham Terrace, South Kensington, S.W. 
Buxton, Sir T. Fowell, Babt., 14, Qrosvenor Crescent, S.W. 

Caddy, Pascoe, Holly Lodge, Elmer's End, Kent. 

Caird, B. Henrtson, 6, Petersham Terrace, South Kensington, S.W. 

Oaldecott, Bey. Alfred, M.A., 12, Sydenham Road, Croydon. 

fCAMPBELL, Allan, 43, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, W. 

Campbell, Finlat, Brantridge Park, BaXeombe, Sussex. 

Campbell, Mortun, Straeathro House, Brechin, Forfarshire. 

Campbell, Bobert, Buseot Park, Faringdcn, Berks ; j^31, Lowndes 8q.,S.W, 

tCAMPBELL, William, 36, Holland Park, W. 

fCAMPBELL, W. Middleton, 23, Rood Lane, E. C. 

Campbell- Johnston, A. B., F.B.S., F.B.G.S., 84, St. George's Square, S.W. 

Capper, Robert, A. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S., Westbrook, Swansea. 

Caroill, Edward Bowes, 1, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

Caroill, W. W., Lancaster Lodge, Campden Hill, Kensington, W. 

fCARLiNGFORD, The Riqht Hon. Lord, K.P., 37, Prince' s Gate, S.W.j and 

Dudbrook, Essex, 
Carmaryon, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 43, Portman Square, W. 
Carpenter, Major C, R.A., 14, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 
Carter, William H., B.A., 30, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Cartwrioht, William Cornwallis, Aynho Park, Banbury; and 

Athenoeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Carybr, W. J., 8, Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Castle, Abbrcrombie, 38, Parliament Street, S»W. ; and St. George^s 

Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Cautley, Lieut. -Colonel Henry, R.E., South Camp, Aldershotj and 

Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, 8. W. 
Cayford, Ebbnezbr, Ardlethen, West Heath Road, Hampstead,N.W.s and 

146, LeadenhaXl Street, E.C. 
Cayley, Sir Richard, Ryhall Hall, RyhaU, Stamford ; and NewUniversity 

Club, St James's Street, S.W. 
Cbabwick, OsBERTyC J:., C.M.G., Park Cottage, East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
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1875 
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205 1882 

1886 
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1868 
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210 1874 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

Ohallis, Capt. Henrt J., R.N., 63, Alhomarle Street, TT.; and United 

Service Club, Pall Mall, 8.W, 
Chambers, Arthur W., 10, Addison Gardens, Kensington, W, 
Ghambbrs, Edward, 4, Mincing Lane, E. C, 
Chambers, Sir George H., 4, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
Champion, Lieut. -Colonel Percy (3rd Battalion Sofifolk Begiment), 

Comhermere, Cork; and Junior United Sermce Cluh, Charles 

Street, S.W. 
Chappell, John, 3, The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Richmond, S.W. 
C HARRINGTON, ARTHUR F., Buryscourt, Leigh, Reigate. 
Charrington, Hugh Spencer, Bonehill Lodge, Tamworth, Staffordshire. 
Charubin. Gustayus a. 

Cheadle, Walter Butlee, M.D., 19, Portman Street, Portman Squire, W, 
Chesson, p. W., 5, Tite Street, Chelsea Embankment, S.W, 
Chetham- Strode, Alfred, F.R.G.S., Wairuna, Mowbray Road, Upper 

Norwood, S.E. 
Chevalier, N., 5, Porchester Tei-race, W. 
Childers, The Bight Hon. Hugh C. E., M.F., 6, St. George's Place, Hyde 

Park Comer, S.W. 
Chippbndall, B. J., Croftlands, Lancaster, 
Chown, T. C, Thatched House Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Christian, H.B.H. Prince, K.Q., Cumherland Lodge, Windsor Qreai 

Park, 
Christmas, Harrt William, 10, Queen's Gardens, Eastbourne. 
Chxtmlet, John, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10, Clement's Lane, E.C, 
Churchill, Charles, Weybridge Park, Surrey. 
Churchill, John Fleming, C.^., Rockland Valley Road, Streatham, S.W. ; 

and Constitutional Cluh, W.C. 
Clark, Charles, 20, Belmont Park, Lee, Kent, 
Clarke, Lieut.- General Sir Andrew, B.E., G.C.M.G., C.B., CLE,, 

52, Portland Place, TT.; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
f Clarke, Henrt, Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.W, ; and 17, Gracechurch 

Street, E.C, 
tCLARKK, Hyde, 32, St, George's Square, S.W. 
Clarke, Percy, LL.B., 39, William Street, Woolwich, S.E.j and 79, 

Mark Lane, E.C. 
Clarkson, David, 3, Falcon Avenue, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
Clarkson, J. Booth, L.B.C.P., &o. (Surgeon Superintendent H.M. 

Gk>yemmeQt Emigration Service), Military and Royal Naval Club, 

16, Albemarle Street, W. 
f Clarkson, J. Stewart, 3, Falcon Avenue, Aldersgate Street, E.C; and 

" Timaru,** Kemnal Wood, Chislehurst. 
Clayton, Beginald B. B., 85, Edith Road, West Kensington^ W. 
Clench, Frederick, M.I.M.E. {Messrs. Robey Sf Co.), Lincoln. 
Clifford, Sir Charles, Bart., Hatherton Hall, Cannock, Staffordshire 
Clode, Charles M., C.B., 14, Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Cloete, Lawrence Woodbine, 99, Elm Park Gardens, South Kensington ; 

and Suffolk House, E.C. 
Clowes, William C. K., 29, Harcwood Square, N.W.; and Duke Street, 

Stamford Street, S.E, 
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Cobb, Alfred B., 34, Great SL Helenas, E.C. 

Cocks, Bkginald T., 29, Stanhope Qardena, Queen* s QatCy 8.W, 

tConsN, Nathaniel L., 3, Devonshire Places W,; and Round Oak, 

Englefield Qreen^ Surrey, 
COHN, Maueice, 24, Lancaster Road, Belsize Parky N,W, 
Cole, Charles, "2V«^enna," Fitgjohn*8 Avenue, N.W. 
CoLi, Robert Ernest, 126, BUhopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
Coles, William R. E., St, Benet Chamhere, Qraceehureh Street, E,C. 
Collet, Charles C, 4, Lombard Court, E,C. 
Collier, Henry, 42, New Broad Street, E,C, 
tCoLLU3f, Rey. Hugh Robert, M.R.I.A., F.S.S., The Vicarage, Leigh, 

Tonhridge, Kent, 
CoLLTNS, William Bridge, 5, East India Avenue, E.O. 
Colltns, William Bridge, Jun., 5, East India Avenue^ E,C. 
CoLMES, Joseph 6., Seorefcarj to High Commissioner for Canada, 

9, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S, W, 
Colomb, Captain J. C. R., C.M.6., M.P., Dromquiwna, Kenmare, Co, 

Kerry, Ireland; 75, Belgrave Road, S.W, ; and Junior United 

Service Club, Charles Street, S,W. 
Combermere, The Right Hon. Viscount, Combermere Abbey, Whit- 

church, Salop; and Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S,W, 
Coode, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 35, Norfolk Square, W, ; and 5, Westminster 

Chambers, S.W, 
Coode, J. Charles, C.E., 51, Orange Park, Ealing, W. 
tCooDE, M. P., Secunderabad, Madras Presidency, Itidia, 
Cook, Henry D., 18, King William Street, E.C, 
fCooKE, Henry M., 12, Friday Street, E.C. 
Cooke, William Francis, 1, Cambridge Place, Kensington, W. 
Cooper, Charles J., 107, Quildjord Street, W.C, 
Cooper, Sir Daniel, Bart., K.O.M.Q., 6, De Ver§ Gardens, Kennngton 

Palace, W, 
Cooper, John Astlsy, Marshgate, Richmond, S.W. 
Cooper, Robert Elliott, C. E., 81, Lancaster Qate, W. / and 4, Victoria 

Street, Westminster, S.W. 
CoPEMAN, Edward 8., 4^ Ftctorta Street, 8.W.; and 10, Vietori Road, 

Kensington, W. 
Cork, Nathaniel, Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18, Birchin Lane, E.C, 
•CoRTo, SuR Joao Andrada, Portugal, 

CosENS, Frederick W., 16, Water Lane, Oreat Tower Street, E.C, 
Cotton, Sydney H., 27, St. Mary Axe, B.C.; and Woodsid^, Whetstone, N 
C0U8EN8, Charles B., 2, Clanricarde Gardens, Bay»wat€r, W. 
Cowan, Jambs, 35, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, N.B. 
CowiE, George, Colonial Bank of New Zealmd, 13, Moorgate Street, E.C; 

and 81, Philbeaeh Gardens, 8, W. 
Cranbrook, The Bight Hon. Viscount, G.C.B.I., 17, GrosvefiMr Cr^icmU^ 

S.W. 
O&anston, William Iff., 21, EoUand Park, W. 
tCRAWSHAY, Gboros, 6, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 
Crichton, Robert, Hermongers, Rudgwick, Sussex. 
Crocker, Frederick Joel, li7. Cannon Strut, 'E.C. 
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Cropper, Jambs, RefonnVlub,Pall Mall, 8.W, 

Grossman, James Hiscutt, Union Gluh, Trafalgar Square, 8. W. 

Grossman, Major-Gen. Sir Wtlliam, B.E., K.C.M.G., M.P., Cheswicb 

BeaZ, Northumherland ; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S. W, 
Crowe, Wm. Leedham, 24, Cornwall Road, W, 
Crum-Ewino, John Dick, 51, Victoria Road, Kensington, TT.; and Con^ 

servaUve Club, St. James's Street, 8.W. 
Crump, G. Cresswsll, Dinden House, near Wells, Somerset, 
Gumming, George, Junior AthencBwm Club, Piccadilly, W, 
fCuNNiNGHAM, Peter, Christchurch Club, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
CuRRiE, Sir Donald, K.C.M.G., M.P., 13, Hyde Park Place, W. 
GuRRiB, John Gedric, care of Sanderson, Murray 8f Co,, 2, Qresham 

Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C, 
fCuRTis, Spencer H., Totteridge House, Herts, 



Da Costa, D. C, 47, Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, W. 
Dalgett, F. Gonnerman, 16, Hyde Parle Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
Dalton, Bey. Canon John Nealb, M. A., G.M.G., The Cloisters, Windsor, 
Daly, Jambs E. O., 8, Riversdale Road, Twickenham Park, S,W.; and 2, 

Little Love Lane, Wood Street, E,C. 
Danoar, F. H., Lyndhurst, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W, ; and 7, Fenchurch 

Street, E,C, 
Daniell, Col. James Leoett, 8, Bolton Gardens, S,W,; and United 

Service Club, S,W, 
Darby, H. J. B., Conservative Club, St, Jameses Street, S.W. 
Daubenby, General Sir H. C. B., G.C.B., Osterley Lodge, Spring Qrove, 

Isleworth. 
Dayenport, Edmund Henry, 92, St. Qeorge^s Square, S.W, ; and Daven^ 

port, Bridgenorth, Salop. 
Dayis, Charles Percy, 87, Cromwell Road, S,W, 
Dayis, Steuart S., Spencer House, Knyveton Road, Bournemouth. 
Dayison, Wm., St, Mary's Lodge, Qrove Road, Woodford, Essex ; and 79|, 

Qracechurch Street, E.C. 
fDAVSON, Henry K., 81, Porchester Square, W. 
Dayson, James W., 25, Castle Hill Avenvs, Folkestone, 
Dawson, Charles B., 10, Orange Park, Ealing, W. 
Dawson, John Duff, Pall Mali Club, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Dbarb, F. D., 19, Coleman Street, E.C, 

Drare, Henry BRUTTON,Troree8^ Park, Surrey; ^ 19, CoZeman Street,E.C. 
Debenham, Frank, F.S.S., 26, Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W, 
De Colyab, Henry A., 24, Palace Qardens Terrace, W. 
Db Lissa, Samuel, 64, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
Delmbgb, Edward T., 17, St. Helen's Place, E.C, 
Denbigh, The Bight Hon. the Earl of, 2, Cromwell Houses, South 

Kensington, S. W.; and Newnham Paddox, near Lutterworth. 
f Dent, Alfred, 11, Old Broad Street, E.C; and Bavensworth, Eastbourne. 
Db Pass, Alfred, The Lawn, Chichester Road, Croydon. 
De Bicci, J. H., St. Stephen's Club, Westminster, S.W.; and Meadow 

Bank, Twickenham, S.W. 
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315 
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1876 
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OtSBwr, HiXBT Wm., K, Ckichnfer Slrttt, Upptr WttfbimnM Tirraee, 

W. 
Dk SxTQf^ Hbnii, Horl/bM, Ualvtm WeUi; and Rt/orm Clvh, 8.W. 
DiSiioi, Oic\K,J>im.irC<!rUun Club, Pall Mall, S.W.I andBendhurat 

Orange, Waiing Station. 
D'BnsasE, J. 0. B„ 1, Windsor Ft Wm, Plymrmth. 
DiTHELL,W. T., City LiberalCliib, Walbroot,, B.C. 
DltlLtT, GlOROE, 19, Bury Btreet, Si. Vary jUt, S.C. 
tDiCK, OilTiK Oeumill, Qumtulaivl Oavtmmtnt Cffite, 1, WetlmintUr 

Chambtr; Tktoria j^tnet. 3.W. 
Dick, Bobkbt 8., 4, 1'mehurch Streat, E.O. 
DictKN, CluaLES S., Qaeentland Qovtmment Office, 1, Weittniiutdr 

Chnmhert, Victoria Straet, B.W. 
DoMttos, WlUIAM Oliver. Mmior }in„tf, Bevmoaki. 
DoHETT, Alfred, O.U.Q., S2, St. Charlet's Squart, North Semiofton, IF. 
Doy, Patrick C. , 6, Laur«nc< Pounlneij Hill, E.G. 
DoNNK, William, IS, ir.>wi mnci. E.O. 
Douaui, Aoif. (iKOut-Gonenil for TumanU), 3, Weitmintter Cham. 

Ura, Victoria Strtet, S.W. 
DouoLjts, HtKSY, rare 0/ Ueasra. HencMl, ZhtSui 



r.(ii 



», E.G. 



and Go., : 



DouoLiB, J U-, Jirtlinij Castip, Stirling, N.B. 

DouoLU, Thomas, Orttnwood, Frant, Twnbridije Walla. 

DOWLINQ, CuABLEl GhOT.1IKI.I:t a, Eaton Square, S.W. ; and Conitrva- 

tiv Club. St. Jamfi-i SintI, 8. W. 
DiAPMK, Oeoroi (Seoretary Eutem Telcpraph CompADj-, Limited), 

WiKchetln !l;a.r. 60, Old Broad Straet, B.C. 
Do Case, SinCiiABLi^rt, V.y M.V<..V>, Pont Sireiit.Belgravt Square, B.W.i 

and BrorlM r.:'!;. WUh.:!,!, h^-.-r. 
tDuciB, The Bioht Hon. tup Eakl of 16, Portman Square, W. 
DuCkoi, Fbcdibick A., 52, /..jmtnrj Stn-d E.O, 
Di.T.DEi,l..fif:onnf:, Qne,'<i-iT\ul. Bri.jhtuii. 
Dvrti DaviIi, riijd of Eoit* of Victoria, 28, Clemtnt'a Lant, B.C. 
DcsciN, David J. EUESEI,^ 82, Queen Vittoiia Strett, i.e.; and 10, 

Airlie Gardeni, KemiHgton, W. 
DUKCIN WlLLUM Si, Oli'UCrfliT Tarrata, Hilda Park, W. 
DOKCELEI Charles, 13, Culcunin ^ircu!,E.C. 
DcNrwsALii, The EaAL or, EO, Eaton Place, B.W. 
1Ji:nlop, Edkkezee Douglas, es, Si. Ftncnit Btraat, alatgour, X.B. 
DuKK, Wituiir, 22, St. John't Park, DIaclhsath, S.E. 
DcHX, WILU41I, 95, Bithtpagata Strett Within, g.C. 
Dunn, Capt. H. G., 145, L'^nd.in Road, Bt. L*onarda-on-8ta t and Kaval 

aniitilitnry OEub, IF. 
tDUKBATiK The Bioht Hon. tbb Babl or, Kf ., Coomba Wood, Kingi- 

t..n.nn.T!mmct and While s aiib, S.W. 
DuRAHT, ACotSTuS, 89, OrMhoin Btraat, S.G. 
Dubhah, Johs HasiT 61, Si. ifary Axi, E.G. 
DwiHW, Lr.-COL. Vf H. M., B.A.. Row ifonw, Down*, PtHheMraj and 

Jtauer United Service Club, B.W. 
BVTim, E, H., ButUnjIiaM Palaet Bolal, BKckinfhatn Sate, 8. W. 
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1880 DuTTON, Frank M., 8L George* s Club, Hanover Square, W. 

DuTTON, Frederick, 112, Qreaham Housey Old Broad Street, E,C. 
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1876 

330 1882 
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1882 
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1886 
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1885 
350 1883 
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1883 

355 1873 

1885 
1879 
1876 
1875 



Easton, Edward, F.G.S., 11, Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 
iJccLES, Major C. Y. (Rifle Brigade), Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, 

S.W. 
Edenborouoh, Charles, Little Oearies, Barking side, Essex, 
fEDWARDS, Stanley, Box 199, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
tELDER, Frederick, 2, Moorgate Street Buildings, E.O, 
tELDER, Thomas Edward, 35, Argyll Road, Kensington, W. ; and 7, St, 

Helen's Place, E.O, 
tELDER, Wm. George, 7, St. Helenas Place, E.O. 
f Elliot, William T., Scottish Olub, 39, Djver Street, W. ; and WoJfelee, 

Hawick, N.B, 
Elliott, George Robinson, M.R.C.S.E., Pendennis, Beulah Hill, Upper 

Norwood, S.E. 
Engleheart, J. D. G., C.6., Duchy of Lancaster, Lancaster Place, W.O. 
Erbsloh, E. C, 46, Montagu Square, W. ; and 36 and 37, Monkwell 

Street, E.O, 
Ebrinoton, Sir George, Bart., Bsform Olub, Pall Mall, S.W, 
Eyans, Richardson, Camp View, Wimbledon Common, S. W. 
Evans, T. Oarbbrt, B.A. (Ozon), St, James* s Chambers, Duke Street, 

S.W. 
fEvBs, Charles Washington, 1, Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E,C. 
Evison, Edward, Blizewood Park, Caterham, Warlingham Station, 

Surrey. 
EwABT, John, Messrs, John Morrison ^ Co., 4, Fenchurch Street, E.O, 
EwKN, John Alexander, 11, Bwnhill Bow, E.O, 



Fabbe, Charles Maubicb, 13, Cows du 30 JuiVLe^, Bordeaux. 

Fairclougb, B. a., 11, Edwund Place, Aldersgate Street, E.O, 

f Fairfax, Edward R., 8, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.O. 

Fairhead, Frederick 8., 44, Blomfield Boad, Maida Vale, W. 

Faija, Henrt, MJnst.C.E., 4, Great Queen Street, Westminster, S.W, 

Fallon, T. P., 92, Oxford Ga/rdens, Notting Hill, W. 

Fane, Edward, Fulbeck Hall, Grantham. 

Farie, Robert, 89, Onslow Gardens, South Kensington, S. W. ; and Con- 

servative Club, Si, James's Street, S.W, 
Farmer, Javes, 6, Porchester Gate, Hyde Park, W, 
Fass, a., 70, Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.O. 
Fawns, Rev. J. A., 11, Kensington Crescent, W, 
fFEARON, Frederick (Seoretary of the Trust and Loan Company of 

Canada), 7, Great Winchester Street, E.C, 
Feldheim, Isaac, 4, Novfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W, 
Fell, Arthur, 46, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Ferard, B. a.. South Lawn, St, Paul's Place, St, Leonards-on-Sea. 
Ferqusson, The Right Hon. Sir Jakes, Babt., M.F., G.C.S.I., E.C.M.G., 

0,l.l^^^a,TheAlbany,?%CGadiUy,W,} CarltonClubs and Kilkerran,N,B. 
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167B 




1883 




1876 


375 


1868 




1883 




1883 




1886 




1881 


3S0 


1681 




1870 



1872 

J85 1B83 

1881 

1681 



FeMoasos, Majob Joan Adim {Eifle Brig»aB), Brigade Jfiyor, CoUmibo, 

Ceiflon. 
Firi, GiOHejt K., 11, Palace Qardtnt Terrace, W. 
f\SDWt, (jtOKCK Javb8,61, St. Xary Ax», B.C. 
VlXlkf CoLlS CtHfBELL, CaitU Toicard, ArjsU$hir». If.B. 
FiKBiHK, CHRnropuKji, .1, Victoria Streal, Wntmiiuier, B.W. 
FiBKsucB, EoBiBT Tarvkb, Cojije-rfulii'd Glut, St. /»»•»'* Btrtit, B.W. 
FisHiK, Tbohas, H-D., U-pcott Avtntl, HisKamgUm, North Dwon. 
Flatau, Jacob, 26, Rapemaktr SIrmI, S.C. 
, FLSTturn, li., 3, St. Jihn-i Villa; SI. JoKn'e Boad, BlaeiheiM, S.S. 
Flint, John Hmi, Oalilandt, Qrove Park. Let, 8.K. 
Flcm)d-Paqb, Miioa 8., rynicoJJ, Wmt Sill. Sydenham, S.S. 
i"Ll'X, WiLLisn, Hibur^ Courl, Fairford, Oleuaiterihirf 17, Warrinfton 

Cmrtnt, J/aidri Hill, W. ; and 3, Eiut India iranw, F.C. 
FomiD, AnauB, Thatclted Emu* CI«&, 86, Si. }amii'» Blre«t, 8.W. 
FoLLiTT, Cbablis J., D.C.f.., LIj.B., Ford Plact, Oroi/s, ilnex. 
FoRSTiK, Anthont, Clovelly, Sitver Hill Furk, St. Leajtardi-on-Soa. 
FoBTBscui, Th« Hon. Dctdlit F., 9, Hereford Siretl, Maijfair, W. 
FosBiRt, Majoe WitiUM T. E., Th4 Coillc Park, Warviici, 
Fbancw, H. ll., Cnii«»n'rifiw« CTid, St. Jamet't Btrul, 8.W. 
Fbanceiibs, John C-, 8S, Jertm^n. Strati, 8.W. 
Fba»ib, Donalti, rickfird Park, ITevport Pofntll, BucU j and Orehard 

Street, Ijnwich. 
PRASIB, Jaues, Netofitld, Blaciheath Park, B.B. 
tFBMLAND, HuvpHKT W., 16, Sttfoilf Blrtet, B.W.t Athenmtm Clubi 

and Chichuler. 
FaiMAHTLi, Majob-Ginebal Abtbub Lton, 03., 6, TOney Btrttt, Pari 

LoM, W 
Fb(9iifibi,d, fTiLLiAM D., G, Bank BaUiingi, E.G. 
•PaouDB, J. A., M.A., F.B.S., 6, Omlow QardenM.B.W. 
FuLLCB, W. Vf., 6, Old Quebec Btrett, W. 

FutTOH.CAPT. John, B.N, S.,1<1, Opptr PhiUimore aardtm, Keneittjttm,W. 
Ftbu, Uajob.Gbnbeal W. A., C.B., 19, Onelotc Ganl«n*, S.IF. 



1882 t6ALBBArtH,DAnt> BnMia/t,S,Maitefieit4rBlr4*t,Manek*et«r8quart, W. 
1869 fOALTON, Captain Bib Dououa, S.O.B., IS, Chetltr Birttt, Qnmnurr 

Fla(e,S.W. 
390 1885 G>¥E, jAHKi ATLntSD, Wetlteood Lodge, Bydmiham, B.W.s and S, 
EnsUheap, E.C. 
1881 t(i*>t[>'^ll. WiLL[AH, Bocibhaia, UfrtHutm, Surrey. 

1879 tOABPKiB, Btbwabt, 7 Upper llnmillon Terrace, N.W. 

1881 Qabbice, Sib Jahii Fiancis, K.G.M.O. ( Agent -Geiuiru] for QoMnaUnd), 

] 1, ir,-r!"npf'rC(i(Fmhm, Tictoyia Sfrrcl.S.W. 

1880 Gervebs, Fbancis H. A., 103, Halloa Garden, Hotborn, B.C. 

39; 1883 I GiBBCBD, Jauis, The Anehorage, Biah Bill Pari, Bnfitld, S.i Mid tS, 

1883 I GiBBoit, JAUEB,7a, Kmeington Park S«ad, W. 

ISSt ■ GiBBS, HiNBT J., The Brititk and JTno Zealand Xorlgag* owl At*n«V 
I Company, Limited, 1, Ortat Winehetter Street, B.C. 
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Year of 




Election 




1876 




1882 


4CO 


1879 




1882 




1881 




1875 




1882 


405 


1882 




1883 




1885 




1869 




1883 


4IO 


1884 




1882 




1886 




1868 




1876 


415 


1885 




1885 




1869 




1886 




1884 


420 


1886 




1881 




1880 




1868 




1885 


425 


1884 




1882 




1882 




1869 




1876 


430 


1880 




1883 




1881 




1877 




1876 


435 


1874 




1881 




1868 




1879 




1882 


440 


,188^> 



Ttof^id Colonial Institute. 

GiBBs, S. M., 1, Queens Gate Gardens, S. W, 

GiFFEX, RoBEBT, 41, Pembroke Road, Kensinjton, W. 

Gilchrist, James, 4, Stanhope Place, Hyde ParJc, W. 

fGiLCHRiST, WiLLUM OswALD, 200, Qu^en*8 Gate, 8.W. 

Gillespie, Colin M., 23, Crutched Friars, E.C. 

Gillespie, Robert, 23, Palmeira SqtMre, Brighton. 

Gilmer, John, 18, Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

GiSBORNS, WiLLLAM, care qf T, W. Evans, Esq., AlUstree Hall, Derby ; 

22, South Eaton Place, 8.W. 
Glai^ield, George, Hale End, Wood/ord, Essex. 
Glossop, W. Dale, Grafton Club, Grafton Street, W. 
Godson, George R., Kerisington Palace Mansions, Kensington, W, 
fGoLDSMiD, Sir Julian, Bart., M.P., 105, Piccadilly, W. 
Goldsmith, James, 9, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 
Goldswortht, Majoe-Genbraj. Walter T., M.P., 22, Hertford Street, 

Mayfair, W. 
GoODiNGf J. B., Charlbury, Eajing, W. 
Goodliffe, Francis G., F.R.G.S.,14, Gratton Road, Kensingtjn, W.; atid 

Junior AtheruBum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
GtoODWiN, Ret. R., Hildersham Rectory, Cambridge. 
t Gordon, George W., The Brewery, Caledonian Rocul, N. 
Gordon, John, 25, Dawson Place, Bayswater, W. 
GtoscHEN, The Right Hon. G. J., M.P., 69, Portlarid Place, W. 
Gk>WAS'S, Louis F., 89, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Graham, Cyril C, C.M.G., Travellers* Club, Pall Mall, 8.W, 
Graham, Frederick, Colonial Office, Downing Street, 8.W. 
Graham, Joseph, South Lodge, 140, Maida Vale, W. 
Qbahame, W. S., Abercom, Richmond Hill, 8.W. 
Grain, William, 50, GreshoM House, Old Broad Street, B.C. 
Grant, Cardross, Broadwater, Hayne Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Grant, Henry, Sydneyhurst, Croydon. 

Grant, John Glasgow, C.M.G., South View, 97, The Grove, Ealing, W. 
Grant, John Macdonald, Queensland Government Office, 1, Westminster 

Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Granyille, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., 18, Carlton House Terrace, 8. W, 
Grayes, John BbliiBW, dare HiU, St. Clears, South Wales. 
Gray, Ambrose G. Wbntwoeth, 31, Chreat St. Helen\ E.C.s and 

S2, Devonshire, Street, W, 
Gbat, Henry F., Hillsidfi, Timsbury, Bath. 
Gray, Robert J., 27, Milton Street, E.C. 

tGREATHEAD, Ja8. H., C.E., 8, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Greene, Frederick, 25, Cowrtfidd Baad, South Kensington, S.W. 
Grexn, George, GlanUm House, Sydenham Rise, S.B. 
fGREEN, Morton, 32, Trent Eoad, Brixton Rise, 8.W. 
Gregory, Sir Charles Hution, K.C.M.G., 2, Delahay Street, Westminster, 

S.W. 
Greig, Henry Alfred, The Eaves, Lessness Heath, Kent. 
Greswell, William H. P., MJl., Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
Gbstton^iGbpbgb Lb "hL, 116, King Henry's Road, South Hampstead, 
N.W.^ 



Resident Fellows. 



XIX 



Year of 
BlectioD. 

188i 
1876 
1877 
1887 
445 1^2 
1886 
1886 
1879 
1886 

4SO 1885 

1874 

2885 



1886 
1885 

455 ^87« 
1887 

1876 

1882 
1883 

460 1876 
1686 
1884 

1888 
1886 

465 18S6 
1881 
1886 
1885 
1882 

470 1877 
1886 

1884 
1879 

1884 

475 M84 

1886 



GaiBBLi, GiOBOi J., 25, Ho/hb Flaee, 8.W, 

QaiFriTB, W. DowNBS, 4, Bramham Gardens, Wetherby JRoad, S. VT. 

Griffiths, Major Arthur, Army and Navy Cluh, Pall Mall, 8. W. 

Griffiths, William, Park House^ Parle Grove, Cardiff. 

Grigsbt, William E., LL.D., 49, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

Grimaldi, WrNiORD B., Warwick Villa, Burgess Hill, Sussex, 

Qrimks, James W., Wray, Mortonhampstead, Devon, 

Guillimard, Arthur G., Eltham, Kent. 

GwiLLiAM, Rev. S. Thorn, Winslow, Bucks ; and National Conservative 

Club, PaU Mall, 8. W. 
GwTN, Waltrr J., 110, Fenehureh Street, E.C; and 51, Belsize Road, 

N.W. 
QwmsE, Francis A., 15, Bury Street, St. Jameses, 8.W.) and Royal 

Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
GwTNNE, John, Kenton Grange, The Hyde, N.W.j and 69, Cannon Street, 

E.C. 



Harbrshon, William G., 38, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Haddon, John, 3, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
tHADFiBLD, BoBBRT, M.I.M.E., Ashdell Road, Broomhill, Sheffield. 
Haigh, Lieut. Francis E., R.K., 12, Buckingham Street, AdeT^hi, 

W.C. 
Haliburton, Sir Arthur L., K.C.B., Junior United Service Club, Charles 

Street, S.W. 
Halswbll, Hugh B., J.P., 26, Kensington Gate, Hyd^ Park, W. 
Hamilton, John James, The Grange, Chislehurst, Kent; and 17, Ct. 

Helen's Place, E.C. 
Hamilton, Thomas, J.P., 110, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Hamilton, Thomas Finoland, 20, Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 
Hanket, Ernest Alers, 61, Basinghall Street, E.C: o^d Elmhyst, 

Bickhy, Kent 
Hannam, Georoi, Ellerslie, Leytonstone, Essex. 
Hardwicke, Edward Arthur, L.B.C.P., fto., Hoerdeswye, St. Catherine's 

Park, S.E. 
Harper, Gerald S., M.D., 5, Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 
Harris, D., 40, Elgin Road, Maida Vale, TV. « 
Harris, Frank, 23, Kensington Gore, S.W. ' 
Harris, George D., 82, Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Harris, William Jambs, F.S.S., 75, Linden Gardens, Bayswater, W. 

and 6, Crosby Square, E.C. 
tHARBis, Wolf, 197, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
fHARRisoN, Colonel R., B.E., O.B., C.M.G., Unit^ Service Club, Pull 

Mall, S.W. 
Harrold, Leonard Frederick, 29, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 
Hartikgton, Thr Bight Hon. the Marquis of, M.P., Devonshire House, 

Piccadilly, W. 
Harvbt, T. Morgan, 1, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Harwood, Joseph, Chestnut Bank, Kingston-on-Thames, S.W. 
tHASLAM, Ralph E^ Ravensivood, Bolton. 



XX 

Year of 
Election. 

1883 



1882 

1880 

480 1835 

1878 

1876 

1886 
1887 

485 1882 
1877 
1835 
1885 
1881. 

490 1887 
1886 
1884 

1877 
1884 

495 1882 

1884 
1887 
1882 
1885 
500 1876 

1880 

1884 
1885 
1882 

505 1886 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1886 

510 1872 

1879 
1886 
1879 
1887 
515 1874 
1882 
1885 



Royal Colonial Listitute. 

Hawthorn, James Ernyon% Olenholme, Leigham Court Road, Str^atham 

HiUy S,W. ; and 5, Lime Street Square, E.G. 
Haywaed, J. F., Aroona, Freshford, Bath. 
HsALEr, Edward C, 86, St. Jameses Street, 8.W. 
fHRAP, Balph, Jun., 1, Brick Court, Temple, E.G. 
Hraton, J. Hennikbr, M.P., 36, Eaton SqiMre, S. TV. ; Carlton Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 
•Hector, Sir James, K.C.M.G., Colonial Museum, Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
Hedoman, W. James, The Firs, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W. 
Hboan, Charles J., Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 
Helyar, F. W., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
Hemmant, William, East Neuk, Blackheath, S.B. 
Hbnriques, Alfred Gr., 9, Adelaide Crescent, Brighton. 
IlENRiquES, Fredk. 6., 19, Hyde Park Square, W, 
Henry, John, St. Kilda, Bethune Road, Amhurst Park, N. 
Hentt, Richmond, 18, Hyde Park Place, Hyde Park, W. 
Hepburn, Andrew, Mildmay Chambers, Bishopagate Street, E.G. 
Heeiot, Lieut.-Golonel Jambs A. Maceay, B.M.L.I., Royal Marine 

Barracks, Chatham. 
Herring, Bev. A. Styleman, M.A., 45, Colebrooke Row, N. 
Hesse, F. E. (Secrefcarj, Eastern Extension, &o., Telegrtkph Co., 

Limited), Winchester House, 50, Old Broad Street, B.C. 
Hewitt, Altebd, Pleystowe Lodge, Porchester Square, W, ; and Qarriek 

Club, W.C. 
Hbyworth, John, 17, Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. 
f HiGGS, William A., W%ll€nhall Park, Bamet, Herts. 
Hill, Alexander Stayelet, Q.C, M.P., D.G.L., 4, Queen*« Gate, S.W. 
Hill, Charles Fitzhrnrt, 4, Claverton Street, St. George*$ Road, S.W. 
Hill, Bev. John G. H., M.A., Qu^arley Rectory, Andover, Hants; and 

2, St. Katheriyie's, Regent's Park, N. W. 
Hill, Matthew, 18, Church Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
fHiLL, Pearson, 6, Pembridge Squ>are, Bayswater, W. 
fHiLL, Sidney, Langford House, Langford, near Bristol. 
Hill, Colonel Sir Stephen J., K.C.M.G., G.B., Springfield House, 

Caversham, Reading. 
fHiLTON, G. Shirrbpf B., 79, Oracechurch Street, E.G. 
Hindson, Eldrbd Grayb, 85, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W, 
HiNDsox, Lawrencb, Evesham Lawn, Pittville, Cheltenham. 
Hi NO ley, Georgb B., Haywood House, Hales Oicen. 
Hodgrin, Thos., Bewwelldene,Newcastle'on'Tyne; and Tredourva,Falmouth 
Hodgson, Sib Arthur, E.G.M.G., Clopton, Stratford'on^Avon ; and 

Windham Club, St. James's Square, S.W. 
f Hodgson, H. Tylston, M.A., Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 
HoEY, Clement J., 92, Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 
HoFPNUNG, S., 3, Hyde Park Gate, South Kensington, S.W. 
fHoGARTH, Francis, Bi, Alfred Place West, Thurloe Square, S.W. 
tHoGG, QuiNTiN, 5, Cavendish Square, W. 
Holdsworth, John, Barclay House, Eccles, Manchester. 
fHoLGATE, Clifford Wyndham, The Palace, Salisbury. 



Itesident FeUoict, 
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1B80 
1877 



I Hcil.(i«*y, Jossru Wilfoli, RaaeiuJaigh, rh< Aoenrf, Bee':tnham. 

Hobr, Thouas, Baleal, lieiU'j. K»nl. 
I HouiH, Ibemkxrk, Friern Walck, FinckUy, K. 
I Uon, UoK Louis, Tin KooikU, Hiulttnood, ntar Dtrby. 

II0FKIK8, Edward, SA^rwood Ltxts*, Laarie Park, Sydenham, S.E.i and 
26, Crutehed Frian, E.C. 

■ It OFK INS, Jons, The Orange, Kiekley, Sunt ; andSS,CTutchtdFriari,B.C. 
]HoaA Jams. Xoa. Yiclofia Mreet. B.W- 1 end m Cannon Slr.'s!, B.C. 

floBiiNs.VicK-ADMiHii. Sis -Anthony H„K,C,B., 4, Jfontojiiflgmu^w. 
HuUGHTOK, BoiSELL,8^Linclni dardtnr, Bayiteattr, W.} and 1, r#»ij>I« 
Ourdeu*, E.C. 

■ tHousrolty, 0. L., Johnttone Cattle, /otmrtoM, JUafntnshirt, N.B. 
EoviBD, John Howabd, Th< Jli'iti; Clnte, Bedford 

HuMOir, Oeoloe W., 51 Mount Ararat, Richmond, S.W. 

HuoHis, Geo., F.O.B. 79, Hark LaTte, E.C. OHiBridgdoii'ii, Barbadot. 

HuasM, UiNBvf J.l" 29, Ptmbridge Siifuirf, W. 

+HUOUI!,*, JoHN.F.C.S UnlmdaU, Foral BUI, S.E.; aftd79,Jfarft Lan«,E.C. 

UuaiiEa, John AiiTUUR,ClairL>iItcr, Vacru Road, South 8ijdtnhamPark,8.S. 

iliioHM-HuOHM, WlLLUH, J P., 5, fiigkbury QaadranI, S. 

UvueutKift, GioBOE H., Z4, Ovtter Lan*, Chtajnidt, BC; ar.d Caen 

Lodge. Oreen Lann, Wvjd OrttA, N. 
Hunt, John, Cm/t iodje, 5nnJia) Lane, Woodfnrd, Euex. 
Hdhtib, Andsiw, ?i, Priory ^ood, TTeit Hampttead, N.W. 

t Ihqlih, Cobheuub, U.D., 1, Albtrt Ifantiona, Tictaria Slrtet i and 

Athenaum Cluh, 8.W. 
ISfiEAM, W. J., 65, CroniiwH Jtoad, S.W. 

loNiDu, Alki. Conbtantine, JtH., B,HoUnndrillavSoiid,E*n»in!flitn,W. 
IkviNK, Thomas W., 10, nro.j<iu,Hon Ari'n«e, B.C. 
Iraaci, HicHABL Bahb, £8, Cambridge Road, Kilhv>n\, W. 

tJACSSON, JaUM, 49, i/arrinj (on Qardtnt, S.W. 
Jacous, Isaac, 2, London Wall A renue, E.C. 
jAcoxB, Fbkde. Chas., 61, Itfoorgaie Street, E.C. 
^oMti, Bkoisald B., 61, iloorgate Strttt. B.C. 
I Jahiisoh, Hush, Junior Carlton Club, Fall Kail, B.W. 

Jahiesok, T. Bushbt, Windham Ctiib, -St. Jams)'* Squars, S.W. 
, jRFrftEYs, Edwaid Alexandkb, <lii,H,n Lolje, Imb. 
JiFFKBYS, Edwabd Uameb, A. Itist. C.B., 1, Victoria JTiinsionn, Kic'oria 
w S.lf 

a, M irrriLW, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
I ' JOBHSOK, EuKUKD, F.8.S., 8, Worl/neicit Terrace, B.M'. 
, ' Johnson, Bibfbt, Boylon, Woodbridge, StiBotk. 

I JunNSTON, Hbnbt Auqustus, ear* of F. F. Begg, Eiq., 6, Drapere Garden,. 

I B.C. 

, I -f-JoLti, SiKWASr, Perth, N.B. 
. ' Jonbs, CllARLKrl UoNTAiiUB, 145, Chctlerton Road, Kcrlh Kemingian, W. 

I JoNEH, MaJdB CiUB1.i:», Jetuwnd Dene, SeirealU.on.Ti,ne. 
> tJoHls, ITenbt, S, Crippitijnte Butidinjt, B.C. ; and Oak Lodje, 

I Totleridge, Uertt. 



'yearof 
Election 

1887 

560 1885 

1887 

1886 

;874 

1868 



565 1881 
1871 

1885 
1879 
1886 
570 1887 
1381 

1881 
1877 

1886 

575 1886 
1886 
1881 
1882 
1874 

580 1886 
1880 
1887 
1875 
1885 

585 1869 

1879 
1876 

1885 
1876 
590 1885 
1884 
1881 
1883 

1884 

595 1881 

1876 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Jones, B. Heskbth, J.P., St AttguatineSf Beckenliam, 

JoREY, Edward Benjamin, 8t, George* a Club, Hanover Square, W, 

Joseph, Julian, 8, Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, W. 

J08LIN, Henbt, Qaines Fark, Upminater, Essex, 

JouRDAiN, H. J., O.M.G., 2, Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W,; and 3a, Kin^ 

William Street, E.C, 
JULTAN, Sib Penrose G., E.C.M.Gm C.B., Cornwall House, Brompton 

Crescent, 8.W, 

Kaye, William, 102, Cromwell Road, S.W, 

Keith-Douglas, Stewart M., 58, Dunster House, Marie Lane, B.C.; and 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Keep, Charles J., 1, Guildhall Chanibers, BasinghcUl Street, E,C. 
Keep, Edward, 25, Phillimoi-e Gardens, Kensin^toni W. 
Kemp Samuel V., O.E., 138, Cromwell Road, S»W, 
Kemp-Welch, James, 51, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Kendall, Franklin B., 1, The Paragon, Elackheath, S.B,; and 8t, 

Stephen* s Club, S,W. 
Kennedy, D. 0., St. Stephen* s Club, Westminster, S.W. 
Kennedy, John Murray, Knockralling, Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B. ; and 

New University Club, S.W. 
Kennedy J. Duncan, North Western of Uruguay Company, Ethelburga 

House, 70 and 71, Bishopsgate Street, E.C, 
Kent, Irving, KippingUm, Sevenoaks, 
Kent, Sydney, Kippinglon, Sevenoaks, 
tKESwicK, William, Eastwick Park, Leatherhead, 
KiDD, John, G.M.G., Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W,0» 
KiMBER, Henry, M.P., 79, Lombard Street, E.C. 
KiNNAiRD, The Bight Hon. Lord, 2, Pall Mali East, S.W. 
tKiRKCALDiE, Bobert, Villa Rosa, Potters Bar, N. 
Kitto, Thomas Collingwood, Lulworth House, Gunnersbury, W. 
Knight, A. Halley, 6^ Holland Park, Kensington, W. 
Knighton, William, LL.D., The Cedars, Sydenham, S.E. 

fLABiLLiEBE, Francis P., 6, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. ; and Harrow^tm* 

the-Hill. 
Lainq, James B., 27, EarVs Court Square, S.W. 
Landale, Bobert, 11, ifoIZand Park, W.; and Oriental Club, Hanover 

Square, W, 
Landale, Bobert Hunter, 11, Holland Park, W. 
fLANDALE, Walter, 15, Bury Street, St. James's, S. W. 
Lang, Captain H. B.,B.N., H,M.S. "Reindeer** care bf Postmaster, Aden » 
Lang, William A., 28, Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 
Langton, James, Hillfield, Reigate. 
fLANSDowNE, The Bight Hon. the Mabquis of, G.C.M.G. (Governor. 

General of Canada), Ottawa. 
tLANSELL, George, Ferndale, Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 8. FT. 
Lanyon, John C, Birdhurst, Croydon, 
tLARDNER, W. G., 11, Fourth Avenue, Hove, Brighton; and Jtmior 

Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. ' . 



Itesident Fellows. 



xxiu 



Tear of 
Election. 

1878 
1881 



1878 
6oo 1884 

1881 
1885 

1883 

1877 

605 1881 

1875 

1885 
18S6 
1884 
610 1886 
1882 

1883 

1883 

1886 



Lark, Timothy, 9, Pemhridge Place, Bay$water, W, 

Laanacu, Donald, 21, Kensington Palace Gardens, W. ; andBramhUtye, 

East Qrinstead, Sussex, 
Lascell£8, John, 13, Percy Rood, Ooldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush, }V. 
Latchfobd, Edwaed, 50, Penywern Road, South Kensington, 8.W. 
Lauqhland, Jambs, 85, Oracechurch Street, E,0, 
La WE, Captain Patbick M., Junior Army and Kavy Club, St, James's 

Street, S.W. 
Laws, Horace, 17, Waricick Square, Paternoster Row, E,C, 
Lawrence, Alexander M., West Brae, Stonehridge Park, Willesden, N.W, 
Lawrence, The Hon. Charles K, 11, Clement's Lane, E,G. 
Lawrence, \V. P., M.P., Cowesfield House, Salisbury ; and New University 

Club, St. James's Street, S.W, 
Lawrie, Alexander, Raggles Wood, Chislehursi, 
tLAWRiE, Alex. Cecil, Raggles Wood, Chislehurst. 
fLEATHES, A. Stanqer, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Lee, Henry William, Minard, Chichester Road, Croydon. 
Lefroy, General Sir John Henry, B.A., K.C.M.G., C.B., 82, Queen*s 

Gate, S.W, 
Leiohton, Stanley, M.P., Sweeney Hall, Oswestry: and Athenaeum Club, 

S. W, 
Le Patoubel, Major Arthur N., Junior United Service Club, Charles 

Street, S.W. 
Lepper, Charles H., P.R.G.S., Baskerrillc, Wandstcorth Common, B,W. 



615 1879 ' Lethdridge, William, M.A., Courtlands, Lympstone, Devon, 



1881 

1874 
1885 
1887 
620 ^885 
1884 

1886 
1881 

1874 

625 1881 

1881 
1874 

1885 

1887 

630 1878 

1885 

1886 



Levi, Frederick, 8, Cheyne Gardens, Thames Embankment, S.W.; and 

George Yard, Lombard Street, E,C, 
Levin, Nathaniel, 11, Oledhow Gardens, S.W, 
Lewis, Isaac, Uyme House, 3, Fitejohn^s Avenue, Hampstead, N,W, 
Ljcwis, Joseph, 46, Holborn Viaduct, E, C. 

Lindesat, Dayid Wemyss, 15, Finchley Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
Little, J. Stanley, School of Art, 155a, Great Tilchjteld Street, W, ; 

and Society of Authors, 4, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C, 
Little, Matthew, 18, Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Littleton, Lieut. -Colonel the Hon. Edward G. P., C.M.G., Teddesley, 

Penkridge, Staffordshire, 
Littleton, The Hon. Henry S., 22, Rutland Gate, S. W, ; and Teddesley^ 

Penkridge, Staffordshire. 
Littleton, The Hon. William P., C.M.G*, Travellers' Club, Pall Mall, 

S.W, 
Llotd, Richard, 2, Addison Crescent, Addison Road, W, 
•Lloyd, Sampson S., 2, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. ; and Carlton CHb, 

S.W, 
Lloyd, William, 33, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.G. 
fLoEWENTHAL, LEOPOLD, New Athenatum Club, Pall Mall East, S.W, 
Long, Claude H., M.A., 50, Marine Parade, Brighton. 
Lonoden, J. N., care of Messrs, Pritchard, Morgan <J* Co., 1, Queen 

Victoria Street, E.C, 
t LoNGSTAFF, Georqe B., M.A., M.B., Soulhfield Grange, Wandsworth, 

S,W.s and Twitchen, Morthoe, near rfrncowbe. 



XXIV 

Year of 
Bloction* 

1886 

1878 



Royal Colonial Institute. 



63s 



640 



1886 
1886 

1883 
1884 

1881 
1883 
1876 
1880 



1871 

1877 

645 1886 

1879 

1886 
1886 
1885 
650 1885 
1886 

1885 
1885 

1874 
65s 1869 

1887 
1880 
1886 

1877 

660 1873 

1869 
1882 
1881 
1886 
665 1882 
1885 

1884 

1882 

1874 

670 1869 



LORiMBB, Cearl^b, Exeter College, Oxford, 

tLoBNE, The Bight Hon. the Marquis of, E.T.> G.C.M.G., RensingtMi 

Palace, W. 
t Lothian, Maurice John, Olenlora, Lochwinnoch, N.B. 
LoTT, Herbert 0., City Conservative Club, George Yard, Lomhcrd 

Street, E.G. 
LovATT, J. A. S., Woodhurn, Camden Park, Chislehurst, 
Love, William McNauqhton, Blythswood, Leigham Court Road, Streat" 

ham Hill, 8.W. 
Lovett, Henry A., 48, King William Street, E.C, 
Low, Sidney J., 2, Hare Court, Temple, E.G. 

tLow, W.Anderson, cjo Bank of New Zealand, Christ church, Neio Zealand. 
LowRY, Lieut.-Genkral R. W., C. B., 25, Warrington Crescent, Maida 

Hill, W, ; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P., 15, Lombard Street, E.G. 
Lubbock, Kevile, 16, Leadenhall Street, E.G. 
Lyall, Boger C, United University Club, Pall Mall East, S,W. 
fLYELL, Captain Francis H., P.B.G.S., Pennis House, Fawkham, near 

Dartford, Kent; and Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W, 
Lyell, John L., Culverdcn, Balham, 8.W. 
Ltle, Wm. Brat, Velley, Hartland, North Devon. 
fLYON, George 0.,care of Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia, 
Lyons, Alexander, J.P., Rathellen, Sligo, Ireland, 
tLYTTELTON, HoN. G. W. Spencer, 9, St, Jameses Place, S.W. 

Macalister, James, Ethelstane, Maresfleld Gardens, Hampstead, N,W, 
Macan, J. J., M.A., M.B.C.S., 62, George Street, Portman Square, W. ^ 

and Bockhampton, Queensland, 
MacGarthy, Justin, M.P., 15, Ebury Street, S,W, 
Macdonald, Alexander J., Milland, Liphook, Hants; and 110, Gann n 

Street, E,G, 
Macdonald, Andrew J., Queen's Hotel, Norwood, S.E, 
f Macdonald, Joseph, care of J. Sutherland, Esq., Egham,. Surrey, 
Macdonald, Colonel W. Macdonald, National Club, 1, WhiteheiH 

Gardens, S. W. ; and St, Martin*s, Perth, N.B. 
MacDouoall, Lieut.-General Sir Patrick L., K.C.M.G., 22, Elvaston 

Place, S.W.; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 
fMACPARLAN, Alexander, Auiley Mansions, Audley Square, W.; and 

Torish, Helmsdale, N.B. 
Macfie, B. a... Reform Club, 8.W.; and Dreghorn, Colinton, Edinburgh,N.B, 
Macgeorge, Jame3, 1, D3vonshire Terrace, Kensington, W, 
Mackay, a. Mackenzie, 85, Gracechurch Street, E.G. 
Mackay, Bey. Bobert, 19, Kenmare Road, Ha^ikney, E, 
Mackay, Bobert F., 3, Rose Angle, Dundee. 
tMACKENZiE, Colin, 6, Down Street, Piccadilly, W, ; and Junior Athenaeum 

Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Mackenzie, Daniel, 32, Addison Gardens North, Kensington, W, 
Mackie, David, 19, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
MacKillop, C. W., 14, Royal Crescent, Bath. 
MACKINNON, W., Balinakill, Clachan, Argyleshire, N.B. 



Resident Felhwt. 



' H&cciiiTOiH, Pet» a., C.E., Woking, Sumi/. 

' MjlCLabtt, I)CNCA!(,H.D., 204, CanuUn Road, S.W. 

' MicLeAV, Sib Giomi, K.C.M.G., Peudell Court, BUuhingUy, Sarret/ f 

and Aihrnaum ClMb, B.W. 
' M.icJm,(,AN Angus, M.D., The Etm>. Bevtrlty Road, HuU. 
I tMACpnrRBON, JoiTN Mrlbi'wn", AmriiU.i. 

MacHostv AlKXAKDEE, Wnt Bank Hoaif, Eiher ; and 13, Kiny'a Arm» 

Yard,E.C. 
' HcArthub, Auu;<dib, M.P., Rdltigh Hall, Briiton, 8.W, 
' McAmhub, Jobs P., 18, Bilk Slrett, C'ippltgati. £.C. 
' McAitHU«, AiDi!iiMAM8iRWlLL[AM.K.C.M.G.,7n,I/iJlcmiParl, ir. 
' McAwauR, Wu. At,tI*Ni>i:K,lIF-,18<iiicI 9,Rilk8trfet.(!npplfgaU,S.C. 
' HcCadi., Gfloebt Juhv, Qriggandarrxk, ChulahuTti. 
' HcCluki, Sib Thomas, Baht Brlmont.Btlfait; and Reform Clv,b,S.W. 
1 tUcCoKNiLL, Jouw, 66, Holland Park, W. 
' McDonald, Jahks E., 4, Chapol Street, c'i'ij)p/a;jat^. B.C. 
■ McDoNiLt, Arthub W., S( Edninnd'ii.DeNmdrk Hill. WimbUdon, B.W. 
'■ McEachabn Mallhilic Donald, 5, Feiichurch Street, E.C. 
' McEdKN', DaHD Painkb, 2*, Pembrid'je Square, W. 

• McGavin Wm B Xesira.J.Bli/th^ Co.,8,al.Wine1leMUT8ireet,E.C■ 
' MlIlheaith, Anbhiw, 5, Fenehvrth Street, E.C. 

• UcInttie. J. P., 3, Nio) Basinghall Btrett, E.C. 

t^ClVEB, Datid, Woodilee, Bpital, Birkenluadi and Wa%Iai$, How, 

Amhlnidf. 
' U'Kkoke, Uf^HI C.B., 6, Watmineter Chamber; Fieloria Street, S.W. 
1 McKibheLL, H. M., Junior Carlton Chib. Pall Kail, B.W.; and fltli- 

houit, Dundonatd, Ai/T»hire. N.B. 
i illhtA,KLyiimi,r.R.a.S.,U.tfLacMtrrStTtel, Varmek Squaw, 3. IT. 
I HcLlAN, NoBMAN, Stobtrrj/ Park, Weill, Somertet. 
1 McLbih, T 1£.,G\., lhLizL-Park,N.W. 
^ HcLbod, Okobob, 9, Coalit CreicenI, Edinburgh; and Orimlol Clot, 

Hanover Square, W. 
> McMahon, Major-Uenkkal C. J., B.A., Junior Army and J/oi-y Clvb, St. 

James'i Strtet. 8.W. 
I HcHuRDO, CoLONiL Edwabd, 18 and 29, 8t, SurithtH'i Lane, E.C. 
' HcNiiLL, Ada>, Royal TKa<nee Yacht Clvb, AllemaHe Street, II'. 
' MADmcK, E. DiBTiN, F.B.C.8. (Edia.), 2, Chandat Strml, CarctdUft 

Bqvare. W. 
: IfAiNWARiNo, Randolph. 

: HalCoMB, a. J Zl Lamhiinl Street. B.C. 

' MaLLUOX, Frank D., DixtoA ilanor Hoaee, tVinehcombe, ChettenLaia. 
IMaLLEWN, Colokbl Gboboe Bbuci, C.S.I., 27, Weet Cmmuell R:nd, 
.S.W avd Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, B.W. 
. Mallinson SteuaRT J. W., Queemland aovernment Qfiee, 1, irrilmiiiairr 
Chambers, S.W. 
HanacKJI, The Sbtka B., BI. Oeorge'$ Club, Hanover Square, W. 
tMANcaBSTBB, H:a Gracr the Dubb or, K.P., 1, Great Stanhope Street, 

W.i and Kimbollon Cattle, St. Neoli. 
Kandeb, S. Tiiiodorb, B.A., Mtminston Place, Teltenhall Bvad, Wolrer- 
hatnpton. 



XXVI 

Year of 
Election. 

710 1883 
1881 
1869 
1878 
1884 

715 1879 
1886 

1885 



1885 

1885 
1885 
1882 
1881 
1877 
1886 
1882 
1886 
1879 
1886 
1886 

1880 
1884 
1886 
1885 

1883 



720 



725 



730 



735 



1877 
. 1875 
1878 
1886 
1872 
740 1877 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1874 

745 1883 

1884 
1886 
1878 
1881 
750 1886 
1883 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Manlet, Willi kMy 106, Cannon Street, E.G. 

Mann, W. E., 17, Fore Street, E,0. 

tMANNSRs-SuTTON, HoN. Graham, Clo8 MoTit, B. LatLsanne, Switzerland, 

Maschant, W. L., Crow's Nest, Queen*s Road, Richmoyid, Surrey, 

MABCU9, John, 9, Lancaster Bead, Belsize Park, N,W, 

Mask, William H., 15, Onslow Square, S.W 

Masks, Datid, 4, Cornwall Mansions, Cornwall Gardens, South 

Kensington, S.W, 
Marks, Lionel, care qf L, S, Marks, Esq., 25, Clanrieairde Gardens, 

Bayswater, W, 
Mabsdkn, The Bioht Bey. Bishop, D.D., The Woodlands, Tyndales Park, 

Clifton, Bristol, 
Mabsh, Henrt, Cressy House, Woodsley Road, Leeds. 
Marshall, Arthur, 7, East India Avenue, E.C. 
Marshall, Ernest Luxmoore, 9, St. Helen's PUiee, JS.C. 
fMARSHALL, Sir James, G.M.G., Richmond House, Roehampion, S.W, 
Marshall, John, F.B.G.S., 58, North Side, Wandsveorth Common, S,W, 
Marston, Edward, 188, Fleet Street, E.C, 
tMARTiN, Francis, 19, Bury Street, St. James's, S.W, 
Martin, Henry, Sussex House, Highbury New Park, N. 
Martin, William, Simnyhill, Dumfriess-hhire, N.B, 
fMAsoN, Stephen, M.P., la. Red Lion Court, WaUing Street, B,C, 
fMATHEsON, Alex. Perceyal, 9, Glendower Place, South Kensington, 

S.W. 
Matterson, William, Tower Cressy, Campden Hill, W. 
Matthews, James, 21, Manchester Square, W, 
Matthews, James, St. George*s Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Matthews, Lt.-Col. Bobert L., Assistant Gooimissarj.Generali Rhyl, 

North Wales. 
Maturin, William H., G.B., 5, Courtfield Gardens, SotUh Kensington, 

S.W. 
Matnard, H. W., St. Aubyn^, Grosvenor Hill, Wimbledon, S.W, 
Mayne, Edward Grayss, M.A., 40, Elgin Road, Dviblin. 
Meinertzhaoen, Ernest Louis, 4, Cheyne Walk, Chdsea, S, W, 
Melhuish, William, 58, Victoria Ro<id, Kensington, W. 
Merewether, F. L. S., Jn^a^e^^one Hall, Tngatestone, Essex. 
Merry, William L., Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C. 
tMETCALFE, Frank B., Highfield, Hendon, N. 
Mbwburn, William B., 1, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
Miller, William, 67, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
tMiLLS, Sir Charles, K.G.M.G., C.B. (Agent-Gtoneral for the Cape of 

Good Hope), 7, Albert Mansions, Victoria Street, S. W. 
MiLNER, RoBEKT, St. Vincent, West End Lane, Hampstead, N.W. ; and 

24 and 25, Fore Street, E.C, 
MiTCHENER, John, 1, Sussex Gardens, Thurlow Park Road, Dulwich, S.E. 
MoBERLY, G. E., 9, Gracech'wrch Street, E.C. 
MocATTA, Ernest G., 58, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
MosFATT, George, 39, Eastbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
MoiR, Bobert N., 2, SavUe Row, W. 
MoLESwoRTH, The Bey. Viscount, St. Petroc Minor, St, Issey, Cornwall. 



Retident Fellows. 



186S 

1S6» 

18SS 
7SS IW* 
1869 
1877 
ISSG 
1878 
Jto 1873 
1873 
1886 
1868 
1B7« 

765 1863 



IBB6 

1876 
1882 
770 18GS 
1884 
188S 
1886 

1886 

775 1869 

1886 

188S 

lS8t 
1881 
7S0 1875 
188S 
188S 



HoLiKKCX, GiBBOBNi, 6, Jloltand ViUat Road, ITaiiMHjton, IT.; and 

1, Xatt India Avenue, E.C. 
MoHCK, Ei. Hon. Viscuusr, G.C.Ttf.G., Bnokt'e Club, at. Janti't Street, 

B.IV.1 aad Charttvilte, Emislemj WicUoic. 
HoiTTAQtr, Rt. Uos Loud IIobkbt, 'H, Qmch'/ Qole, S.W. 
HoHTiFioB*, EnKBEiT B., 11, ^Mfii TUUirin Sh-fel,ll.U. 
UoHTBriORB, Jacob, 36, Hyde Farlc Square, IK 
lloHTinon, J B., 36. Kentin^lfn Oiiy-h-i'A Square, W. 
UoimnoKi, JojEFU G. 1, CluiiUri, Temple, E.C. 
MoHTxriOBB. Lkslik J., 28, Oloucetler Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
IMo.MOoMKMiit, UughH 35, CroMcJiurch SfMf E.C. 
UooDiK, G. P Pnioii Clwh, Trajalgar Square, S.ir 
HooDT, HiiBT, TToiliji.jfon, SNrffif an<188, Cannon Street, E.C. 
HooM, Abtdub CaiSOLM, 23, i;.-f.t Btrtl, Strand, W.C. 
MooiB, Wh. Fbide., care of R. (MdobrouyJi ^' Co., Limited, 166, Leaden. 

hall Slrtd. E.C. 
itioaa.aoiat.,Y^av.-\tti>,elo Ba»}!oflfewZealand,l,QueeaVictoriaStreet,S.C 
MugLiNG, Cii'iiii.E^ Algeb\o:(, C.E., SB, Qufcu'i Maneiomt, Vietorin 

Street. S.W. 
MoBOAN, Bt. Hon. Okoboe Ckbobm, Q.C, U.P., 69, Or«m Strml, 



■r Hqm 



\ "'■ 



*31oia*N, HeKBI J-, Offau™, Canada. 

+MoBGAN,OCTivn;BVAUOH*N,M.P.,18,TA«BoHort«,5ottfJir»iwiBjion,S.ir, 

HoBO«N, SXFTIHVS Tavouan, 42, CanTtoH Street, E.C. 

MOBQAN, William PsiTcnABB, 1, Queen Victoria Street, S.O. 

MoBRW, EuwlBB KosKST, J.P., it, Jhjvyate Hill, E.C. 

MogRisux Waltkb, M.P., ilalham Tarn, Belt Swik, Leedi; ani 77, 
iyomuell Eoixi S.W. 

MOBT, Bat. Ebsist, B.A., The Vieara^i, Lorrimore Square, 8.E. 
i MoBt, W., 1, SlanUy Creicent, Sotting IIHI, W. 

; MoBBNTHAL, CAPTAIN Fbedb. (4th Bott. YocliB. Regimont), 26, iladJov 
I airtfl, w. 

MOHSNTIUL, llAliKl 23, Daieton Place, Ba<j$u^ter. V. 
! UoUB, jAMIs RoBBliT M. iMt. C.E.. 4, ffn'dn Oonlen*, Ealing, W. 
I HouAT, FBSniililc Jou.v, M.D. 12, Ourhoin riHa*, Keasington, W. 

MdiB, Hcch, 80, L)iii*oril S/rfc/, t'.IJ 
! tMim, RoBKiT, Ueathlande, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 

HCLLIKB, GloBQI LiNB, 11, Triniti/ CMfje, DuUin. 
1 MuBBAr, Eenbic B., The London ChamUr 0/ Commcree, Bo'olph House, 
iu.-(diff.p,i.C. 
1880 ' MUHHAY W M. 12,13anJlt, F.arbicnn, E.C. 

1884! MuaoHATi, Geoboe A., 46, Ho/tand Park, If.j and Orietltd Ctah, 
j Hanoi-cr Square, W. 

1876 I tNAlBS, JOBK, Oleka, Sfount Park Rood, Ealing, W. 

1886 > Hasb, Fbedeeic W., .4r(« Out, Hanorer Sguar#, H'.; 3, Fenchurch 

! Jwnue, i'.C. ; and Surbiton. 

1681 I Natbait, Alfbeo N., 6, Haoi»eil Street, E.C. 

1877 HiiBAH, How. Hbnbt (Uta M.L.C. Bntiah Coliin.'bia), Dathvood Htmiv, 
■ 0, .Veir Broad Street, E.C. 



xxvm 

Year of 
Election. 

790 1886. 

1874 

1881 
1881 
1881 
795 1885 
1882 
1885 
1887 

1868 
800 1886 
1884 
1881 
1884 

1868 



805 1880 
1878 
1882 
1880 
1881 

810 1885 

1884 

1874 

1883 
1876 
815 1875 
1875 
1885 
1883 

1882 
820 1882 

1872 

1B86 
1880 



1883 
825 1885 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Nathan, Louis A., 25, Queenahorough Terrace, W, 

t Naz, Sir Virgile, E.G.M.G., M.L.O. (Port Louie, Mauritius), care 

of Messrs. Chalmers, Quthrie 8f Co., 89, Lime Street, E.G. 
Neaye, Edward S., Dashxoood House, 9, New Broad Street, E.C. 
Needham, Sir Joseph, The Ferns, Weyhridge, 
Nelson, Edward M., Hanger Hill House, Ealing, W. 
Nelson, George Henrt, The Lawn, Warwick, 
Ness, Gavin Parker, 19, For Chester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Nevill, Walter P., i, Tohenhouse Buildings, Moorgate Street, E.C 
Nicholson, Daniel, 76, Finchlej Road, N.W.; and 51, St, Paul's 

Churchyard, E.C. 
Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., The Orange, Totteridge, Herts, N, 
NiCHOL, Robert, 11, Bunhill Row, E.C, 
NicoL, George Garden, 8, Sussex Square, Brighton, 
NiHiLL, Paul H., 37, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 
NiYBN, George, Commercial Bank 0/ Australia, Limited, 1, Bishopsgate 

Street, E.C, 
NoRMANBT, The Most Hon. the Marquis of, G.C.B., G.G.M.G., Oakdjale, 

The Holmwood, Dorking, Surrey ; Mulgrave Castle, Yorkshire ; and 

Travellers* Club, S.W. 
North, Gharles, Sun-Woodhouse, near Huddersfield, 
NoRTH^ Frederick William, F.G.S., Rowley Hall, Rowley Regis. 
North, Harry, 8, Craven Street, W.C, 
NoURSE, Henry, ilt/i0TUBum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
NoYELLi, L. W., 8, Hyde Park Square, W. • 

Nugent, Gol. Sir Gharles B. P. H., B.E., K.C.B., Junior United Service 

Club, Charles Street, S.W, 
NuNN, Gompton John, Eastnor, Crescent Wuoi Road, Sydenham EUU 

S.E. 
NuTT, B. W., Conservative Club, St. Jameses Street, S. W. 

Cakes, Arthur, M.D., 99, Priory Road, West Hampstead, N.W, 

Ohlson, James L., 51, Lime Street, E.C. 

fCppENHEiM, Hermann, 17, Ru^ des Londres, Paris. 

Gppbnheimer, Joseph, 52, Broton Street, Manchester. 

OsBORN, John Lee, 2, Victoria Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 

tOsBORNE, Captain Frank, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W, ; ami 

35, Half Moon Street, W. 
Osborne, P. Hill, Karenga, Bath Road, Cheltenham, 
Oswald, Wm. Walter, National Bank of Australasia, 149, Leadenhall 

Street, E.C. 
Otway, Tub Bight Hon. Sir Arthur John, Bart., 34, Eaton Square, 

S.W. I and Athenasum Club, Pall Mall, S, W. 
Owen, Edward Cunliffe, C.M.G., 64, Inverness Terrace, W. 
Owen, Sib Philip Cunliffe, K.G.B., E.C.M.G., C.I.E.,2, The Residences, 

South Kensington Museum, S. W, 

Paddon, Wm. Wreford, 34, St, Charles^ Square, North Kensington, W. 
Palliser, G. Wray, New Zealand, Government Ofice, 7, Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 



Resident Fellows. 



1B79 

S30 JB80 

1886 



1885 

1883 
«JS 18M 

1886 
1871 

1881 
1887 

840 1880 

1S81 



845 1883 

1878 
1883 
1885 

1879 

850 188S 

1884 



18S2 
1878 
1879 
1879 
860 1878 
1886 
187S 
1885 
1884 



PiiMKa, HtNBT PoLtAtD, BfoM.urjWd CUh, Fall Uatt, S.W.t aai 66, 

Datt Stnet, Port Street, Mancheiter. 
Palmih. WliLUH U/L.XV, HiiUidt, IttudiBj, Btrki. 
PASBPBr Charlm. 3, D» Fm aardtim, Krnumjron, IF. 
Purirr CAPT*tM Willuji, ], Herfford anrdmi Albtrt Bridgt, S.W. 
Park. W C. Cunninoham, SS. Lii«f SIreft, F..C. 
Faskke, AKCniBAin, Camdn, Wtod, ChUehurtl ; and 3, Bait India 

Acinug.E.C. 
Pabier, Oiorge B., AtfitnoMm Cfufc, Pad JfaU, SIT. 
Fahmsgton, Cawain J RoFiK. -n, OntMied Frian. X.C. , 64, Additen 

Itoad, KeHiinglon. W. and St. Btcphen'i Cfui, WtttminiUT, B.W. 
P*isoNs,THO»*s,0uMiuI(Wid Lloydi,iande,LMdinhall BvUdingi, B.C. 
Patkesos J 7 fldii 8. Auilralian Aveniui, E.P 
tP*«MOM, J. OLArsTKB, 7 OBi S, AuKtTaUm Avfnue, E.C. 
Paitibbow, Myles, 28, O^oucejler Race, ffyda Park, W 
Padl, II. MoscKErjF, la, lausdowM CWMnf JTo((i^ /filf, TT. 
Paiio-Paiki:, Colo-NEL Jaiiib B., £3, Albe>,iarlg BIrtel. W., and Con. 

aervalifc Club. 8t. Jamea't Street, 3.W. 
PilNB, John, 8*. CJeman Street, E.C. i and KatMamba, Th« Aienue, 

LauFie I'ark, Sydenham, S.E. 
■fPlACE, ffALTiK(Kal«l QoremmeiK EmiKntion Agent), 21, Fintbury 

PiicocB, (JBOROIE, 27, Hilton Strtet, Fare Street, E.C. 

PiACocK, J M,, Clr'y,ib.i. AihliKomhe, Swrret,. 

fPiAii, Geokok Umiiebi, B.4., LL.B., I, St.Jainet'e Street, 8.W. 

tPiABCB, Sir William. Baitt., M.P 29. Pork Lane, W. ; Carlton Club, 

B.W., und 10. Park Ttn-ace, G1b,3ok<. N.lt. 
+Fmi, Cutbbibt Edoab, Wimbledon Houm. Wimbtedon. 
tPrii, 8]B HSNBT W., Bakt Wimblidon Houif, Wimbltden. 
PiiL. WiLliak Chablm, Fair ritm. SunniajdaU, Berlt ; ani Xalienal 

Coniervative Club, Pali Mall, S.W. 
Pkllt, Leonabd, Loaghtm Heetorii EMtet. 
Pembbbtom, H. W rritrnpiiyfon Hall, Cambridge. 
PsNDia, Jotis, Easiern Ttiegraph Co., Winehtit»r HoHte.BO, Old Brood 

SIrfd, i.C and 18, Ariinstan Sireel, .S.lr 
Pbhnei EowiKDC-, 8, Wet Bill, Sudeiihaia, S.E. 
Pbbcbtac^ AonuBTUl G., 1, Albion Terraee, Albion Road, South Lambtlh. 

8.W. 
Fbbbino, OaABLBS, Oxford and Cambridge Club, Fall XaU, B.W. 
Pbmi, Tai Eight Bit. Bishop, D.D., 38, Avenut Road, RmmCf part, 

N.W. 
rKTEttS, GoBDOS DoNALDMlt, Ivf/ Lodge, Fntham, B.W. 
Petcison, WiiUAM, lligManili, Hi'jMand Rood, Upper IToraeed, 8.E. 
tPrTHKBicB, Edwaiu A,, Yam Tarra, BriKwi Rim, S.W. 
Phaiaiyh, EtiBARn, Sf Oeor^e'a Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Phiclfs, J. J., H'i/fow Bank, Limerick. 
Philum, Fbakk, 7, Weft Hoe Terrate. Plymoalh. 
Pbilpott, Bichabd. 3. Jbchurch Lane, E.C. 
PiBcrsBT, WuLiAii, Mil/ord Hill, Saiiibury. 
Flubs. Saxobl S«ib(, fViary Lod;,-, Rithmovd, Torkthtre. 
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1882 
1884 




1869 
1878 


870 


1876 

1885 




1885 
1884 
1876 
1873 


875 


1881 
1882 
1868 
1885 


880 


1888 
1881 
1886 




1878 
1883 


885 


1882 
1874 
1882 




1879 
1885 


890 


1884 
1887 


«9S 


1868 
1876 
1882 
1881 
1884 
1872 
1887 
1880 


900 


1880 
1882 
ISf' 



Koyal Colonial Institute. 

Plummbr, Henry Pbmbebton, 19, Great Western Boa J, Paddit^ton, W, 
Poole, John B., Messrs, Gordon ^ Gotchy St, Bride Street^ Ludgate 

Circus, E.G. 
tPooRK, Major B., Old Lodge^ Newton Toney^ Salisburyy Hants. 
Pope, Williait Aonbw, Merrington House, Bolton Gardens, 8.W, ; and 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, 8. W. 
Porter, Bobebt, Westfield House, South Lynccmhe, Bath, 
P08N0, Charles jAquES, 141, New Bond Street, W,; and 19, Finshury 

Circus, E.C, 

fPoTTEB, John Wilson, 15, Great St. Helen's, E.C, 
PouLTSR, Arthur L., 6, Arthur Street West, Lon^lon Bridge, E.C, 
Pbaed, Arthur Campbell, 16, Talbot Square, W. 
Prance, Bboinald H., 2, Hercules Passage, E.C. ; and Frognal, Hamp^ 

stead, N. W. 

Pbankerd, Peter D,, The KnoU, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol, 
Prankerd, Percy J., 1, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W,C, 
Pratt, J. J., 79, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
PRBECE, William Henry, F.B.S., Memb. Insb. C.E., Gothic Lodge, 

Wimbledon, 

pREvms, Joseph WeedOn, 13, Church Terrace, Lee, Kent, 
Price, Evan J., 11, Cletnent^s Lane, E.C, 
Prilleyitz, Johan M., South African Wine Company, 117a, Bishopsgate 

Street Within, E.C, 
Prince, John S., 20, Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W. 
Pritchard, Charles Alexander, 17, Upper Rock Gardens, Brighton: and 

National Conservative Cliib, Pall MaU, S. W. 
Probyn, Leslib Charles, 79, Onslow Square, S.W, 
PUGH, W. B., M.D., 54, Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 
PuRYis, Gilbert, 6, Bow Churchyard, E.C, 

QuiN, George, 62, Courffield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W, 
QuTRK, Thomas F., 10, Maddox Street, W, 

Bai>cliffb^ p. Coppleston, Verriford, nr. Plymouth^ and Union Club, 8. W, 
Badford, Alfred, F.B.G.S., Welbeck Mansion^, 84, Cidogan Terrace, 

8. W, ; and Junior Athenosum Club, Piccadilly, W, 
Bab, Jambs, 32, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W, 
Bab, John, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 4, Addison Gardens West, Kensington, W, 
Baihbt, Ma70R.Gbneral Arthur Macan, Trowscoed Lodge, CheUenham, 
Balli, Pandili, 17, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
Bamsay, Bobert, Howletts, Canterbury. 
Bamsden, Bichard, Ohadtoich Manor, KnowU, Warwickshire, 
Bankbn, Petbr, Fumess Lodge, East Sheen, Surrey, 
tBANKiN, Jambs, M.P., 85, Ennistnore Gardens, S,W,; and Bryngwyn, 

Hereford. 
Baf x H., H. Inst. C.E., 70, Queen's Road, Finsbury Park, N. 

raoN W., K.C.M.G., C.B., 68, Cornwall Gardens, S.W, 

, A. .Q.fBalder8tone Grange, JBlackhum; and 21, Henrietta 

ndieh Square, W. -^ 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 



llesideat Ftllows. 
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Tear of 
Election 

1881 

1880 

905 188B 
1879 
1880 
1883 
1879 

910 1873 
1882 
1881 

1872 

1885 

9>5 1884 

1885 

18S1 

1887 

1884 
920 1869 

1883 
1878 
1881 
1879 

9*5 1878 
1879 
1886 
1884 

1883 

930 1886 

1876 

1878 
1879 
1869 

935 1881 

1874 
1885 

1880 

1885 

940 1882 

1879 



tREAT, The Right Hon. Lord, G.G.I.E., Oovernmcnt Ho\i$e, Bombay. 

Rbopath, Piter, The Manor Home, Chislehurat, Kent. 

Reid, David, A.Inst.C.E., TJiomaneau Houses Milnathort, KinrosS'Shire, N.B, 

Rbid, George, 79, Queen Street, Cheapside, B.C. 

Reid, William L., 15, Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, W. 

Rbnkib, George Hall, 6, East India Avenue, B.C. 

Revett, Capt. Richard, 23, Eaton Rise, Baling, W. 

Richardson, William, 3, Lindum Terrace, Lincoln. 

Richardson, William Ridley, Alwyn House, Shortlands, Kent. 

Ridley, William, M. Iii8t. G.E., F.G.8., 19, Spencer Parle, Wandsworth 

Common, 8.W. 
Riyinoton, Alexander, 8, Olazhury Road, West Kensington, W.; and 

Arts Club, 17, Ifonouer Square, W. 
Roberts, Erasmus C., St. John's, Anthony, Devonport. 
Roberts, Thomas Langdon, Rookhurst, Bedford Park, Croydon. 
Robertson, Alexander Milne, M.D., QonvUle House, Alton Riad, Roe^ 

hampton, S.W, 
Robertson, Campbell A., Da8hvHx>d House, 9, New Broad Street, E.Cf 

and 11, Oakhill Park, Hampittead, K.W. 
Robins, Edward, O.E., Sunnymead, Mill Lane, West Hampstead, N.W.; 

and 105, Regent Street, W. 
Robinson, Augustus O., OretaHouse,Leigham Court Road, StreiUham, S.W, 
Robinson, Lirut.-Colonel C. W., O.B., ABsistant Qaartermaster-Genaral, 

North Camp, Aldershot. 
Robinson, Henry James, 7, Oakhill Terrace, West HUl, Putney, S.W. 
Robinson, Sir Bryan, SunnysUle, Orange Road, Ealing, W, 
tRoBiNiON, James Salkeld, Roachbank, Rochdale. 
Robinson, Murrell R., M.In8t.G.E., 95, PhUbeach Gardens, South 

Kensington, S.W. 
Rogers, Murray, Fowey, Cornwall. 

RoLLAND, Adam, Jun., Seabank House, Aberdour, Fifeshire, N.B, 
RoLLO, William, 5, Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park, W. 
fRoME, Charles, Compton Castle, North Cadbury, Somerset / and Junior 

Carlton Club, S.W. 
Rome, Thomas, Charlton House, Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham. 
RoMiLLY, Charles E., 29, Wilton Crescent, S.W, 
Ronald, R. B., Pembury Grange, near Tuiibridge WeUe. 
Rose, B. Lancaster, 1, Cromioell Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Rose, Charles D., Bartholomew House, Bartholomew Lane, B.C. 
Rose, The Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bart., G.C.M.G., Bartholomew House, 

Bartholomew Lane, B.C. ; and 27, Portman Square, W. 
tRosEBEXY, The Right Hon. the Eabl or, Lansdowne House, Berkeley 

Square; and Dalmeny, near Edinburgh, N.B. 
Ross, Hamilton, 22, Bcuinghall Street, B.C. 
Ross, Quoh Cameron, care of Standard Bank of South Africa, 10, 

Clement's Lane, B.C. 
Ross, John, Morven Park, Potters Bar, N. 
Ross, John Callendbr, 46, Holland Street, Kensington, W. 
B08S, J. Grafton, Oriental Cluh, Hanover Square, W. 
Routlrdgb, Thomas, Claxheugh, Sunderland. 
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1S79 
1879 

1876 
1878 
1875 
1876 



1886 
1881 
950 1881 
1883 
1874 

1874 
1868 

955 1873 
1883 
1879 
18S4 
1885 

960 1886 
1885 
1877 
1885 

1879 

96s 1884 

1872 

1885 

1886 
1887 

970 1882 
1885 
1868 
1886 

1885 

975 1881 
1887 
1879 
1879 

1876 
9^0 1886 



lioyal Colonial InatUute. 

BussKLL, Captain A. H., Farzehank, Torquay, 

KU88KLL, p. N^ Junior Carlton Club, PaU Mall, 8,W.s and 66, Q'teens- 

borough Terrace, W. 
BusSBLL, Thomas, Haremare Hail, Huretgreen, Sussex. 
BussKLL, Thomas, G.M.G., 69, Eaton Square^ 8,W. 
RussRLL, T. Purvis, Warroch, Milnathort, Kinross-ehire, N,B, 
Byall, B., 6^, Baeinghall Street, B.C. 



Sacr£, Alfrkd L., G.E., 60, Queeii Victoria Street, E,C, 

Sadlkr, Charles, 13, Poultry^ E,C. 

fSAiLLARD, Philip, 85, Aldersgate Street, E.C» 

Sairsburt, George Edward, 27, King Street, Cheapside, E,0» 

Samuel, Sir Saul, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Agent-General for New South Wales), 

6, Westminster Chambers, S.W, 
fSANDBRSON, JoHN, Bullef^s Wood, Chislehurst, Kent, 
tSARGEAUXT, SiR W. C, K.C.H.G., 61, Montagu Square, W, ; and Colonial 

Office, Downing Street, S.W, 
Sassoon, Arthur, 12, Leadenhall Street, E.G. 
Saunders, Arthur Golyillb, 9, Craig's Court, Charing Cross, S*W, 
Saunders, H. W. Desuin, Fanshaws, Hertford, 
Saunders, Thomas Dodosox, Tioyfordbury, Croydon, 
Sataob, Wm. Fredk., Blomjield House, London Wall, E.C, 
Scales, Herbert F., 9, Fenchurch Street, E,C. 
fScARTH, LETESo.t Edward, M.A., 3, Melbury Road, Kensington, W, 
ScHiPP, Charles, 22, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
Schwartzf, C. E. B., H.A, Trinity Lodge, Beulah Hill, S.E.; and 

Conservative Club, St, James* s Street, S.W, 
Sclaxders, Alexander, 10, Cedars Road, Clapham Common, S. W, 
Sconce, G. Colquhouk, 63, Princes Square, Bayswater, W, 
Scott, Abraham, 4, Palace Road, Streatham Hill, S, E. 
Scott, Archibald E., 18, Down Street, Piccadilly, W.; and United 

University Club, Pall Mall East, S,W. 
Scott, Charles J., Ryxgrove, Guildjord. 
Scott, John Adam, Kilmoney, Oakhid Road, Putney, S.W,; and 17, 

Bread Street, E.C, 
Scott, Bobbbt, Connaught House, Harlesden, N.W, 
Scourpield, Robert, Hilt House, Llanstephan, Carmarthenshire, 
Searioht, Jambs, 7, East India Avenue, B,C, 
Sbbao-Montbpiorb, Joseph, East Cliff Lodge, RamsgaU ; and 40, Wetd- 

bourne Terrace, W. 
Seddon, Arthur, care of Messrs, W. Goodwin ^ Co., 7, Brunswick Street, 

LiverpooL 
Selby, Prideaux, Koroit, Worth Pk., Croydon; a/id 4, ThreadneedleSt., E.C. 
Senior, Edward Nassau, 117, Cannon Street, E.C, 
'■ Shand, Sir C. Farquhab, 62, Lancaster Oate, W, 

SuANo-IlARVEr, James Widrinoton, Castle Semple, Lochwinnoch, Ren- 
1 frewshirf, N.B, 

Shaw, Colonel, E. W., 41, Blacktcater Road, Eastbourne. 
, Shennan, Dayid Am Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 



Resident Fellows. xxxiii 



YeAr of 
Election. 



1885 SfiEPPARD, Albcbt K., Bank cvj Victoria, 2S, Clem»^nt\ A'M»*, E.C. 
1887 I SilKPPARD, Wm. FLKETWOon, B.A., Trinity College, Catnhritlje. 

1880 Sheeer, Major-Gejcerkl Joseph F, 18, Matfdalcn Hon I, St. Ltonardt- 

on- Sea. 
187-i SiiiP.sTKu, Hen'RT F., 87, Knitiinjton Gardens Square, W. ; nnl Conserva* 

five Cluh, St. Jame$*« Street, 8.W. 
VSS 1883 ' Short, Charlks. Ofice of "The Arfju*;* 80, Fleet Street, E.C. 

1885 ' SiDEY, Charles, 18, Q^een*8 Gate Place, South Kennington, .S.IV. 

1884 ' SiDGREAVCH, SiB Thomas, Melton Grange, Great Malvern. 

1884, SiLLKX, John Hbnrt, SoutKlandH, Eaher, Surrey; and Junior Carlton 

' ClHh,S.W, 

1883 ' tSiLTER, Colonel Uugh A., Ahhey Lodge, Chitdehurst. 
990 1868 tSiLVER, 8. W., 3, lorit Gate, Regent's Park, y.W. 

1885 Sim, Colonel Edward Cotsoarnc, R.E., 32, James Strce*, liuckingham 

Gate, S.W.; and United Service Club, S.W, 
1869 I SimioNvs, P. L., 85, Finhorough Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
188* i tSiVMONs, General Sir Lintorn, R.E., G.C.B., G.O.M.G., The Police, 

Malta ; and United Service Club, S.W. 

1881 Simpson, Commander H. G., R.N., Elm Lodge, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
995 188i Qis AVER, SioisuvsD, 9, Palace Gate, S.W, 

1885 Sinclair, Davip, 2, Elint Bank, Forest Hill, 8.E. ; atd 10, Sih:er Street, 

E.C. 
1883 Slide, George Penkivil, Kanimhla, Fit: Jnhn*s A^'enne, Unmpstead, 

y.W. 

1886 Sladen, St. Barbe, ITeathJiehl, Reijate, 
1886 I Slazekger, Ralph, 56, Cannon Street, E,C. 

looo 1879 Smith, Arthur, The Shrubbery, Walmer, Kent. 

1870 . Smith, Catterson, 18, Wood Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
1886 ' Smith, Clarence, J.P., Mansion Uiuse Bldgs,, 4, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. 



1872 

1886 

coos 1886 

1S85 



Smith, Sir Francis V., 10, Hirrington Gardens, South Kensinjton, 8* W. 
Smith, John, 10, Aldermanbury Avenue, E.C. 
Smith, Lieut. G. Mansfield, R.N., 10, Gledhoio Gardens, S.W. 
SMfTH, Henrt Gardner, Peel River Company, Pahnersfon Buildinge, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

1880 - Smith, Joseph J., 6, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

1884 Smith, Samuel, 1C.P., CarUton, Princes Park, Liverpool; and Wesiside, 

I Clapham Common, 8, W. 

1886 i Smith, Thomas IIaweins, care of Commercial Dank of Sydney, 18, 

' Birehin Lane, E.C. ; and Grafton, New South Wales. 

1010 1881 ! Smith, Walter F., 10, Gledhow Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

1873 ' Smith, The Right Hon. William Henrt, M.P.,3, Grosvenor Place, S. W.; 

and Greenlands, Henley -on'Thame*, 
18H«i Smith, William, J. P., Snwlon House, Clifton, Bristol. 

1881 fSoMEBviLLE, ARTHUR FowNES, Vinden, WelU, Somerset: and Oxford 

and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1874 ' SoPER, Wm. Garland, B.A., J.P., Bury Street, St. Mary Are, E.C. ; Hare- 
! stone, Caterham Valle i ; and D;ronMhire]Club, St. Jame*4 .itreet, S. W. 

1015 1886 ! Spanier, Adolf, 114, Fell >frs Road, y.W. 

1870 ' Spenslet, Howard, F.S.S., K.R.O.8., lt,EarVt Court Square^^.^^ 

e 



xxxiv 

Year rt 
Election. 

18S7 

1883 

1885 

1020 1879 

1885 
1872 
1886 

1878 

1025 1876 
1884 
1875 
1881 

1881 

1030 1882 
1886 
1874 

1881 
1877 
1035 1883 
1881 
1879 
1S72 
1885 

1040 1875 

1880 
1884 

1883 
188i 
1045 1886 
1884 
1878 

1868 

1883 

1050 1875 



1883 

1885 
1888 



Royal Colonial IiiHtitate. 

Spib3s, Felix William. 68, hMoxden Square, S.W. 

tSPEOSTON, IIUGH, Hughville, Woodsidef S.E. 

S(^DIBR, Ekv. G. M., M.A-, The Farsona'je^ Totlerid^g, Herts. 

Stafford, Sir Edward W., G.C.M.G., 48, Stanhope Qardeiis, South 

Kensington, 8,W, 
Staley, T. p., 2, Fenchureh Avenue^ E,C. 
Stanford, Edward, Croshorough House, Bromley, Kent. 
tSTANLBT, Walmslet, M.Iost.O.E. The Knotcle, Leigham Court Road, 

Streatham, S.W. » 

Starke, J. Gibson, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), TroqiLeer Holm, near 

Dumfries, N.B. 
Stein, Andrew, Protea House, Caynbridge Gardens, Notting Hill, W, 
Stephens, Glbmrnt, Ingleside, Woodville Road, Ealing, W. 
Stevenson, Leader C, 73, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Stewart, George, 47, Mark Lane, E.C. 
Stewart, Bobert M., Hawthorne, Bickley, Kent; and 51, Milton 

Street, E.C. 
Stewart, Willlam Arnott, 38, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 
Stirling, Archibald William, 7, Observatory Avenue, Kensington, W. 
fSTiRLiNG, Sir Charles E. F., Bart., Glorat, Milton of Campsie, N.B. ; 

and Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 
Stirling, J. Archibald, 24, Bramham Gardens, South Kensington. 
Stone, F, W., B.G.L., 7, New Square, Lincoln* s Inn, W.C, 
Storer, Thomas, 5 and 6, Billiter Avenue, E.C. 
Storer, William, 5 and 6, Billiter Avenue, E.C. 
Stott, Thomas, Thornbanh, Sutton, Surrey, 
Stovin, Rev. C. F., 39, Queenshoro* Terrace, W. 
Strafford, Bt. Hon. Earl of, 84, Wilton Place, S.W. ; and Wrotham 

Park, Bamet. 
Stranowats, H. B. T., Shapwiek, Bridgwater, Somerset; and 5, Pump 

Court, Temple, E.C. 
fSTREET, Edmund, MiUfield Lane, Highgaie Rise, N. 
Streetbr, G. Skelton, The Mount, Primrose Hill, N.W.j and National 

Conservative Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Strickland, Oliver Bopkr, Hampsfield, Putney, S.W, 
Stuart, John, 20, Bucklersbury, E.O. 

Stuart, John Siobt, Kiniberley Lodge, Sible Hedingham, Halstead, Essex. 
Stuttaford, 8. B., The Paarl, Leigham Court Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
Sutherland, His Grace the Duke of, E.G^ Stafford House, St, Jam^s, 

S.W, 
Swale, Bev. H. J., H.A., J.P., IngfiM Hall, Seitle, Yorkshire. 
SwANZT, Francis, 147, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Stmons, G. J., F.B.8., 62, Camden Square, N.W. 



Talbot, Oolonbl the Hon. Beginald, O.B. (Ist Life Goarda), 16, Man' 

Chester Square, W. 
fTALLENTS, George Wm., B.A., 62, Ennismore Gardens, S.W, 
Tangye, George, Hea^hfield Hall, Handsworth, Birmin^ha^ ; and 85, 

Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 



Resident Fellows. 
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Yeir of 
Sleciion. 

1883 

1055 1880 
1876 
1885 

1881 
1881 

1060 1886 
1873 

1885 

1884 

1886 

1065 1881 

1883 
1875 
1886 

1877 
1070 1869 
1872 
1883 
1886 
1882 

1075 1876 
1887 
1881 
1884 
1878 

loSo 1885 
1886 
1888 
1878 
1885 

1085 1878 
1886 
1881 
1894 



Tjlnqyb, Richard, OilbertsUme Hall, Bielcenhill, Bii*mingham ; and 35, 

Quten Victoria Street, E.C. 
Tatlba, Frank, F.B.G.8., 10, Qu^en Street, Cheapaide, E.C. 
Taylor, Charles J., 50, Courtjieid Qardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Tailor, J. V. E., 14, Coekspur Street, S.W. ; and St. Faith's Vicaraje, 

WandswoHh, S.W, 
fTAYLOR, Throdorr C, Sunny Bank, BatUy, Yorkshire. 
Trmple, Sir Richard, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., The Nash, near 

Worcester; cmmI Athenmum Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 
Tbmplr, Warner, 37, Moorgate Street, E. C. 
•Tbkntsok, The Bt. Hon. Lord, D.C.L., Aldworth, Haslemerc, 

Surrey, 
Terry, Liecttrnant-Colonbl Frbdbrick S., 2, Princes Road, South 

Wimbledon, 
Teschemakbr, Charles, J^«inor9, Ejsmouth, Devon; and National Con- 
servative Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 
Thomas, Jambs Levis, F.8.A., F.R.G.8., Chief Surveyor, War Depart- 
ment, Horse Guards, Whitehall; Thatched Hruse Club, St, James' •) ; 
and 26, Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, S. W. 
Thomas, John, 18, Wood Street, E.C; and Balmayn House, Hornsey 

Lane, N. 
Thompson, Arthur Bailey, Sunwtra, Bournemouth, 
Thomson, J. Duncan, St, Petei^s Chainbers, Comhill, E,C. 
Thornb, William, Messrs. Stuttaford 8f Co., 49, Tore Street, E.C. ; and 

Rusdon, Bondeboseh, Cape Colony, 
Thbupp, Leonard W., 67, Kensington Qardens Square, W. 
TiDMAN, Paul Frederick, C.M.G., 34, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
TiRLiNB, George, 12, Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W, 
tTiNLiNE, Jambs Madder, 12, Pembridge Square, Baysv^ater, W, 
Tod, Henry, 21, Mincing Lane, E.C, 
ToMKiNsoN, Georgb Arnold, B.A., LL.B., 89, Dickinson Street, Man^ 

Chester. 
Tooth, Fred., Park Farm, Sevenodks, Kent, 
ToTTiE, William Harold, 47, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
fTRAYERS, John Amory, Dornfy House, Weybridge, Surrey, 
Trill, Georgb, Protea, Doods Road, Reigate, Surrey. 
Trimmer, Frederick, eare qf Messrs, Hickie, Barman ^ Co., 14, TKater^ 

Plac; S,W, 
Trindbr, Oliyer J., 4, St. Mary Axe, E,C, 
Trttton, J. Hbrbebt, 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
TUPPER, Sir Charlbs, G.C.M.G., C^., Ottawa, Canada. 
flURNBULL, Alexander, 118, BelsiMe Park Gardens, N.W. 
Turnbull, Bobert Thorburn, 5, East India Avenue, B,C, 
fTtnucBULL, Walter, Mount Henley, Sydenham Hill, Norwood, S.E, 
Turner, Gordon, Colonial Bank, 13, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
TuRTON, HsiTRY HoBHOUSE, Alunihurst, Bournemouth, Hants. 
TwBEDDALE, Tbb Most Ho.v. tbb MARquis OP, Tester, GifforJ, Hi^ 
dington, N,B. 



1879 I Ulco<^ Clement J. A., 22, Pembridge Qardens, W. 
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>, New Zealand, Ayricultural Company, 
'leslei- Terrace. Hyde Part, W.; and 



t-VAI.KMTlKE, HUQH SlTtHERLVNI 

9, Nsv flrnnd .•jtm-l, K.V 
Tandbr-Bti^ Philip 51 Povcl 

Norlhwood, «M1' Wiacheiter 
YAKDSR-BtL, P 0.{Consnl-Gsnera1 for the Orange Free State Bepablic), 

High Seeches, Farnborough Station, Itanln. 
Vak<, GbDkqk, C.M.a 25. Lonslon Oroiv, Sydenham, S.E. 
Trrkon, Thouas, C.B., 7, Weilminiter Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 
IViNCKxr, C E Howard, C.B , M.P 1, GrjsL'enir Square, W. 

Herhank, 15, DoodenioH 5(re«( E.d 
Voaa, HOULTON H., care of Union Bank o/^ustralto, 1, BanJt Bmldinff), B.C. 

WADDiNaTOK, JoBK, SattihUl OMag», Beckeriham. 
Wade, Cicit L,, 7 Talhot Square, Hyde Park, W. 

r.f-.ST CflARLKS, St Aane'a Rectory, Soha, W. 
Wabk, PioiTA, Si, Feuchitrch StrfBt B.C. 

BT, CkaBlKS J., Elmehurst, Finchleij, IT. 

n, Charles M., P L.S., Belmont, JJibrtda,-. 
Wales, H.R.H. The Pkinci: at, K.O., K.T., K.P., Q.O.B., G.O.S.T., 

C.M.Q., G.C.r.E.. ilarlboroitgh Hoaie, S.W. 

.Ft, John, 3, Crasly Snuare, E.G. 

y.a, KoBSBT J., F K.G.S., F.K.Hia.S., Woadside, Leietaler. 
Waleeh, BnseELL D., 11, Cvn^on Street MayPir, W. 
Walukb, William, r.B.G.S., 48. HUldrop Road, TufiieU Park. N.W. 
~ T. A., JfatioTial Conservative Clsb, Fill Mall, S. W. 
Wallei, Wiluam K., The drove, BeoltBjn, Woodbrvlye, Suffalk. 
WalliS, II. B., Addin'jtoa, Si. 3Iary'g Road, Wimbledon. 
Walter, Capt. Sib Edward, K.C, B., Corps of Commistionairei, Exchange 

CuTirt, 410, Strand, WC. 
tWAKT, RANDoLm C, 31, CleateiU't Lane, B.C. 
Ware, Tbomas Webb, Thoratea, Eltham. Kent. 
WAR.'JE,i;ri\TABn, 26, Milton Stre,:t,l:.(;. 

tWABNEB, J. H. B., M.A., J.P., D.L., Quom Hall, ZotighhoroKgh. 
Wabbek, Maj.-Gen. Sib Chab., B.E., Q.O.U.Q., 41, St. Qesrje't Boad, 

f W.I TEK HOUSE, Leohaid, 58, Oteat C'Utnbtrlani, Place, W. 

Watson, E, Gilbiet, 18, Jewin Crescent, B.C. 

■Watson, J. Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 27, J^Itnjton Boad, Anerley, 

S.S. s and Athii-^mi-a Club, Pall Hall, S.W. 
Watson, Willum Colliso, 103, Soulhill Park, Hampiteacl Eeath,S.W.! 

and 15, Leadenhall Street, B.C. 
Watt, Jobn B., 5, £«( Indio Auenw, B.C. 
Watts, H. B., 52. Bedford Oardens, Ktmington, W. 
Webb, Ernbt B„ 1 Wairior Square Terrace, St. Leonard'i-oa-Sra. 
Webb, Wellimi, Neitmlead Abbey, Tifar Sotiin^lioM. 
WebbtEB, If. Cabtick, 8, Cleveland Rand, Ealing, W. 
Webster, Robert Q., M.P., 83, Betgrace Road, S.W. 
Welch, Henhv P., U, ComhUI, E.^!', 

WelO'Bi-undell, Henbt, Inee BUindaU Hall, Qreat Crotby, LiuerpQol. 
Wblitood, Alexander Henbt M. 
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1869 WsMTSS AND March, Tub Right Hon. the £arl op, 23, 8t. James's 

Plac€,8,W. 

1884 fWiNDT, Ebkbst Emil, D.C.L., 4 and 6, Tkrojmorton AvenMy E.C, 

1875 Western, Charles R., Broadway Chambefs^ WestmiMter, S.W, 

1868 I Westoasth, William, 8, Finch Lane, E.C. ; and 10, UMon Gardens, S.W, 

135 1885 I Wetherbd, Joseph, CWton, near Bristol. 

1877 Wetherell, William 8., 117, Cannon Street, E.C. 
1880 WfUiXtOH,UESRY,l9, Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 

1878 Wheeler, Oharles, Penshn Beau S4joar, Lausanne, Stcitserland. 
fWHEBLER, Edward, F.R.O.S., Constitutional Club, Northumberland 

Avenue, W.C. 
White, Ernest Augustus, 9 and 11, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. ; and 

"Afreha,** 7, Cromwell Crescent, EarVs Court, S.W, 
White, James T., 4, Clarendon Place, Hyde Park, W. 
White, Lebdham, 25, Cranley Gardens, S.W. 
White, Robert, 86 Marine Parade, Brighton; anl 19a, Coleman 

Street, E.C. 
Whitehead, Herbert M., ConscriHttice Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Whtte, Robert, 35, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
WiBNHOLT, Arnold, Junior Athencsum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Wibnholt, Edward, PerrynUyne Court, Ross, Herefordshire, 
Wienholt, John, Junior Athenasum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Wibnholt, William, Junior Athoncsum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Wilkins, Alfred, 43, EarVs Court Square, S. W. 
Wilkinson, Montagu 0., 72, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Willan8,Wm. Henry, 23, HoZ?afMi Park,W.; and High Cliffe,Seaton, Devon. 
WiLLCOCKs, Gboroe Waller, M. Insf. C.B., 3i, Great George Street, 

Westminster, S.W. 
WiLLBS, W. A., The Manor House, King's Sutton, Banbury; and Arthur's 

Club, S.W. 
Williams, Jambs, Radstosk Lodge, Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, S.W. 
Williams, William Bbuno, 91, Wool Ecchange, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
1874 I Williams, W. J., Thatched House Cluh, St. James's Street, S.W. 
1887 I fWiLLlAMsON, John, 7, Montagu Terrace, Richmond, S.W. ; and Dale 
House, Halkirk, Caithness, N.B. 
Willis, Edward, 28, Longridge Road, South Kensington, W. 
160 1874 I Wills, Gboroe, White Hall, Hornsey Lane, N. ; and 3, Chapel Street, 
I Whitecross Street, E.C. 

1886 Wills, John Tatler, B.A., Esher, Surrey ; and 2, King's Bench Walk, 

i Temple, E.C. 

1896 fWiLSON, John, 48, George Square, Edinburgh, 

1878 ' Wilson, John George Hannat, care of Qteensland National Bank, 
; 29, Lombard Street, E.C. 

1879 t Wilson, Sir Samuel, M.P., 9, Grosvenor Square, W. ; and Hughenden 
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1879 



165 1874 
1868 



Manor, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
WiNOFiBLD, Sir Charles, K.C.S.I., C.B., Arthur's Club, St. James'* 

Street, S.W. ; and 66, Portland Place, W. 
t Wolff, Tub Right Hon. Sir Henry Drummond, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 

4, Chesham Street, S.W. ; Carlton Club, S.W. ; and Bo.icombe Toiw.. 

Ringtcood, Hants. 
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Wood, J. Dkkkistouic, 82, Laibroke Grove, KotHng Hill, W. ; and 2, Hare 

Court, Temple, E.C, 
Woodward, Caleb Bicuard, %,AlfredFlaee West, 8o\»ih Kensington, S.W. ; 

and Union Club, Trafalgar Square, 8.W, 
Woodward,- Jambs E., Berily Lodge, Bickley. 

Woodward, B. H. W., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Belize, British Honduras. 
t Woods, Arthur, 8, 8t, Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, W,C. 
WoRTLEY, Arthur, 17, Oreat St. Helen's, E.C, 
Wright, Bky. William, Backing, Braintreey Essex, 
Wtatt, Frbdkrick, care of P. /. Canning, Esq., 2, Mitre Court, Fleet 

Street, B.C. 
Wtllik, Harybt, Balgownie, Bromley, Kent. 

Yale, William Corbet, Plas-yn^Yale, Corwen. 
Tardlet, Samuel, 6, Westminster Chanibers, Westminster, 8.W. 
YouL, James A., C.M.G., Waratah House, Clapham Park, S.W. 
fYouNO, Frederick, 5, Queensberry Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
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884 f Abbott, Philip William, Kingston, Jamaica, 
886 Abbott, Hon. E. P., M.L.O, Union Clvh, Sydney, Neto South Wales, 
878 Abdue-Rahu AN, Moulvib Stud, F.S.S., Barrister-atLaw (Inner Temple), 

The Retreat, St, Thome, Madras. 

886 . Ablbtt, Jambs P., J.P., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
888 I Abraham, B. V., Jan., Georgetown, British Quiana, 

885 I Abraham, Frioeric, Attomej-at-Law, Georgetown, British Quiana, 

882 ' Abrahams, Manlt, J.P., Hampton Green, Spanish Town P.O., Jamaica, 
888 f AnuRROW, Charles, F.R.Q.S., London and South African Exploration 

I Company, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

878 - AcKROYD, Edwabd James, Registrar of the Sapreme Ooort, Hong Kong, 

883 I Acton-Adams, William, J.P., TamdaU, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
877 I Adolphus, Edwin, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

887 fADTE, Captain Goodhon, lit Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent H.B. Tone, 
I Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, India. 

881 ' Aglen, Captain A. T., Maritzburg, Natal. 



881 
881 
886 
881 



Agnew, Hon. J. W., M.D., M.L.C., Hobart, Tasmania. 
AoosTiNi, Edgar, Barrister .at- Law, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Ahbarne, Sobqbon-Major Joseph, M.D., Townsville, Queensland. 
f AiRTH, Albxandeb, Durban, Natal. 



884 I tAiTKBN, James, Geraldton, Western Australia. 

876 i AuRMAN, Sir John W., K.C.M.G., M.L.C., Maritxburg, Natal. 

883 Alexander, Albert J., Barkly West, Cape Colony. 

883 Alexander, Charles, J.P., Barkly West, Cape Colony. 

883 Alexander, John Gysbart, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

888 Alexander, William Watkin, care of J. Mylehreest, Esq., Beaconsfleld, 

Cape Colony. 
882 Alger, John, Sydney, Neto South Wales. 

881 Alison, James, F.R.O.8., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
887 Allan, Gordon, SorTeyor-General, Belize, British Honduras. 
872 Allan, The Hon. G. W., Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. 

882 I Allan, William, L.R.C.S.I., Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa. 

883 I Allan, William, Braeside, Warwick, Qvteensland. 
883 I Alldridge, T. J., F.Z.S., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
885 
880 
882 
879 
887 
880 
885 



Allen, George Botce, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Allen, Robert, J. P., Kimberley Club, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

A LLEN, Thaine, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

fALLPORT, Walter H., O.E., The Repp, Newnfuirket P.O., Jamaica. 

Allsopp, Ret. John, Indaleni, Richmond, Natal. 

Ambrose, Pot ah Ambrose, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Amherst, Hov. J. O. H., Government House, Perth, Western Anntralio, 



873 fANDRSSON, DiCKSo.N, Montreal, Canada. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

Anderson, Fbank, Assistant-Sunreyor, Accra, Gold Co<ut Colony. 
Anoebson, F. H., M.D., Government Medical Officer, Cumming's Lodge, 

East Coast, British Quiana. 
AxDEBSON, James F., Bel-Air, Grande Savanne, Mauritius. 
Anderson, William George, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Andrews, Charles George, Wellington, New Zealand. 
fANGAS, J. H., J.P., CoUingrove, South Australia. 
Anqove, W. H., Perth, Western Australia. 
t Annand, George, M.D.« St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Archer, Archirald, Laurvig, Norway. 
Archer, William, Gra^emere, Queensland. 

Archibald, Sir Adams G., K.C.&I.G., Q.C., Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Armbrister, Hon. Wm. E., M.E.C, Nassau, Ba^mcLs. 
Armstrong, James, C.M.G., Sorel, Quebec, Canada. 
Armttage, Bertrand, Melbourne, Australi". 
Armytage, Ferdinand F., Melbourne, Australia, 
Armytage, F. W., Melbourne, Australia, 
Arnold, James F., Melbourne, Australia. 
f Arnot, David, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Arundel, John Thomas, South Sea Islands, 
Ashley, Edward Charles, Audit Department, Mauritius. 
Ashmore, Alexr. If., Ceylon Civil Service, Kandy, Ceylon. 
AsTLEFORD, JosEPH, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
AsTLEs, Harvey Eustace, M.D., Adelaid >, SotUh Australia, 
Atherstone, Edwin, M.D., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
fATHERSTONE, GuYBON D., A.I.C.E., Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
Atherstone, Hon. W. Guybon, M.L.C., M.D., Graham^ town. Cape Colonri 
(Corresponding Secretary). 

Athebton, Ebenezer, M.B.C.S.E., Sydney, New South Wales. 

fATEiNSON, A. B., New Zealand. 

t Atkinson, Hon. Mr. Justice Nicholas, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

f Attenborough, Thomas, Cheltenham, near Melbourne, Australia. 

ArrwrLL, Charles H., care of Messrs. Attwell ^ Co., Cape Town, Cape 
Colony. 

AuRET, Abraham, M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

fAuSTiN, Charles Piercy, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

Austin, The Yen. Archdeacon Francis W. , M. A., Georgetown, B. Guiana, 

Austin, His Honour H. W., Chief Justice, Nassau, Bahamas. 

Austin, The Bight Bev. William Percy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gniana 
Kingston House, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

AuvRAY, P. Elicio, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Back, Frederick, General Manager, Government Railways, Launceston, 

Tasmania. 
Badnall, Herbert Owen, J. P., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
fBAGOT, George, Plantation Anmandale, British Guiana. 
Baillie, Thomas, Toorak, Melbourne, AusttxUia, 
Bainbeidge, Captain William, Union Steamship Company. 
Baird, A. Beid, Leighton, Wellington Street, Windator, Victoria, Australia. 
KEWell, John W., AdelaiJe, South Australia. 
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Non-Betident Felloici. 



Baldwin, Capuin W., CUnaford, Dvn^din, Ntiv ZtaUnd. 

tBALrocB, H>N. Jiuis, M.L.C., Tyatia, TmraSi, Mtlboitmt, Atutralia. 

Ball, Ibiam T. H., Barrii»Cor-at>lAW, Oalt, Canada. 

Ball, Captiix B., E.N E., m. " minhai«l. 

Ball, Thomas J., J.P., Fort ElhabM, -I'njK Cotony. 

t]t*LL«KD, Captain Usskic, Parian. Jialal 

tlULHE, ABni:.'K, Walbumhw, ntOT Albnrt. Wcie Biiiith Walet. 

&AU, J A., Cape I'oiirn, Cap* Colony. 

Basaabt, FKDKWtS J., Oeorgctown, Biitiah Qaiana. 

BiXNKRUAN' SjiXViL, Accra, Quid Coaul Colony. 

SakclaV, Chables J. Commtreial BanH, Hobarl, Ttuinanui. 

Baskeb, CaABLia F., Charier, Tmtn, QntCHtlawi. 

Babklt, Abtbub 0. S., Chiuf Cummiiiionpr, SfycMUf- 

Babnarp, HckBiar H., rianlatum Ifara, Utrbiee, Bnti$h Omana, 

Baekabd, Samuel, J.t' Si. Lucia, Wmt InHtr. 

liiRMiTT, lUHfiuN L. hnthant, QunnAaHd. 

tBABHKTT, E. ALCliHNON, JceTO, OoliL CoomI CoioHy. 

tBABS, Hon, Alkxu., M.C.F., Oeorgelo^cn. HntUh Ouiana. 

tltAita.tilllfll, BoBisr, TDrrRni Fark, Melaid*, Houlli Aiubalia. 

BuHK-SHiTir, TiiouA», Adtlaidt, Souiiv AuHroUa. 

Babmtt, Janu W., U.fi., Ch-B., U B.O.8., 86, Home Crucfnt, Atbtrt 

Park, Uttbourne, Atulralio. 
Bairow il., Col'iiiir Houte, Kingiton, Jamaiea. 
Basei Sir Jacob U., Judge PrecidentfEutam Diitriot Ctnirt,Ori]haflit> 

Jon'n, Cape Culoiiy. 
Babtkr, Charles, B.C.I.., BesidoDt Hogiitrate, Tht finitA, Uaritiburt, 

lialal. 
BAKTLKf, AUTIIUK H., 6.A., GearjetoKn, Britiih Ouiana. 
Babtok, Fbidebice G., J.r., "Hooihon?" Boolij/al, JV'ew South Waltt i 

and Auttralian Clab, Uelborne, Auetrnlia. 
Babtok, Williah, flarrislor-at-LBw, Tr»nlham, Heiiinjl9», Jfen- 

Batt. Edhuad Cohpton, Sydney, Kiiu South Walet. 

t&ATtLTT FbkueiicX, J P., Auckland, New Zealand. 

bilLtl, CaITAJS Abbkn L„ 2nU West liidis BegimeDt, Barbadot. 

tBAILKV, WlLUAU UVXT, n'aip>ikurau.ynpiir,NttB Zealand. 

JtAiKU, fuwAUU H., Clerk to the Qsoenl Legiilatife Cuancil uf tb» 

Leetnird IeI&hiIi, 8t. John't, Antigua. 
tBAIMtt, JoSKI'K, J.P .Vc(s Bm(, Vpper Vinlau. -Valol. 
Bat.sis, Tuoms. jSI. J:>ha't, Antig<ta. 
Bbadok, Bhibut John, Uvbart, Tasmania. 
Bran, Gkoboi T., AitlaiAc, Soulh Amtralia. 
tBBAB. J P., OuiUoH Tahhilk, Vittoria, Auotratia. 
Bbabd, Cbablk* Balha», SI. KiUi. 
tUKtTTil, JoHK AHitRiW Bell, litiitt,Brititk Hmdurai. 
BKAiTIt, IVirHAlC C, Triou'Domtn, DurliiK} Doamn, Qu«en(IanJ. 
IftECi, JoQN, AMai.lf, 6BiUh AMtralia. 

fBECEBrr, TiioBAS tt'U-, C>i>'.reh Strtel Eiul. Pretoria, TraruraaL 
tBEOtoBD, ^lUUIo.V-MlJulI Gl<1HB]E. Ihhu'l. Timifanin. 
BeBBE, D. M., P.O. Vox 845, AucUanJ, Kik Zcalanrl. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

Bkibs, Dr. W. 6iorok/.8I>, Beaver Hall Terrace, Montreal^ Canada, 

Bkkthav, Gsobob, M.H.B., Wellington, New Zealand, 

Bebtham, Williav Hk, Wairara/pOy WelHngion, New Zealand, 

Be GO, Alexander, Montreal, Canada, 

B^LOKAYS, Daleymple Jambs, BorriBter-at-Iiaw. 

Bell, Ghas. N., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 

Bell, Geo. F., care 0/ Messrs. Oihhs, Bright ^ Co.,MeVbonme, Australia, 

Bell, George Meredith, Wanltoood, Gore, Otago, New Zealand, 

Bell, John W., Attomey-at-Lave, Queenstown, Cape Colony. 

Bell, Joshua T., Brisbane, Qusentland, 

Bell, W. A. D., Brisbane, Queensland, 

f Bellairs, Seaforth Maceemzie, Chateau Maggot, East Coast, British 

Ouiana, 
Bellamy, George 0., Jugrti, Selangor, Straits Settlements, 
Belmonte, B. G. Gal4co, M.A., D.G.L., BarriBter-at-Law, Oeorgetoxcn, 

British Ouiana. 
Beningfield, 8. F.y Durban, Natal, 

fBENJAMiNy Lawrence, Nestlewood, George St, East, Melbourne, Australia, 
Bennett, Alfred, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Bennett, Goubtenat Walter, H.B.M. Gonsal, Rio Grande do Sul, BratiL 
Bennett, George, M.D., Sydney, New South Wales (Gorresponding 

Seoretaiy). 
Bbnmbtt, Hon. H. Ooilvib, M.L G., St, John's, Antigua, 
Bennett, John, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Bennett, Samuel Mackenzie, Disfcrict Gommissioner, Salt Pond, Gold 

Coast CoUmy, 
Benson, George G., Saperintendent of Goyerninenb Teleg^phs, George* 

town, British Guiana, 
Benson, Wm., Melbourne, Australia, 
Bensusan, Balph, Cape Toum, Cape Colony, 
Bensusan, Samuel L., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Berkblet, Hon. Henrt S., Attomey.General, Suva, Fiji. 
Berkeley, Gaptain J. H. Hardtman, Vioe-President, Federal Gonocil of 

the Leeward Island, Shadioell, St. Kitts, 
Berry, Alexander, Kingston P. O., Jamaica. 
Bertrand, Wm. Wickham, Boy Cove, Falkland Islands, 
fBETHUNE, George M., Le Ressouvenir, East Coast, British Guiana. 
Beynon, Erasmus, care of Messrs. Phillips Sf Co., Limited, Bombay, 

India, 
Beyts, Hon. H. N. Duybrger, G.M.G., Beoeiver-General, Mauritius. 
BiCAiSE, Louis, ConsiU for Italy , ^c, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
fBiCKFORD, William, Adelaide, South Australia, 
fBlDBN, A. G. 

BiDWELL, John O., J.P., Pihautea, Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealastd, 
Biggs, T. Hesketh, F.B.8., Financial Department, Goyemment of India, 

Calcutta, India. 
Billing, Richard Anneslet, Seaforth, St, KUda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Bfi- ^^ Fittherbett Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand. 

% KoRTRiGHT, Buttenoorth, Province Wellesley, Straits 



TMTOr 

BlKClDn. 

isra 

1687 
I88S 



Non-lUndent Felhw: 
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'350 1881 
1884 
1884 
1886 

1886 

1J5S 1886 

1886 

1874 

1881 
1881 

I3«0 1878 
1887 
1886 
1888 
1879 

•365 1883 



1881 

18711 

1380 1883 



1881 
13^5 1886 

1887 
ISSI 

1861 



B:bcb, W. J., JuN., Stonaycnjl, Ifapier. Nno ZmUjtd. 
Black, llAnBici Hume, 1(.L.A., Mactay, Queeiuliutd. 
tBL*o«ov«, dnuv Hiyav Joun <l3th Hiiuwi). JfuWm, If.W.P., 

India, and Arm;/ and Navy Chd; Pall Jfall. S.W. 
Bi.*isi[, Gborob, ti.h.k.,Eiul London. Capi Colony. 
Blair. Cxptjijn Joh.i, Singapori. 
tBurZE, AiCHABD BlALl, Lnonn. Weat Africa. 
Buck, Hokbick A., Aclmrir. Aiutrulum Mutaid Pravident Society, Nck 

Pitt Strret, Sydney, if.B.W. 
IlLtCEwaoi), ItOBKRT O., Udbournr, Auttralia. 
BlaMD, K. n., ClujiM, Virloria. Amlralin. 
Blake, Oscab, Mcht: Pfaff, Pincho/ ,f- Co., 10 jr. Bickeritmne, 

Hamburg. 
Ultth, Captain Hattbrw S., C.M.Q., Cbfof MagMnU, Trajitkn, 

HoKth Africa. 
Boia, FEELikRIC Yf J.F., Colombo, Cei/lon. 
B018, Heket C.iIgin6o, Ciylon. 

iloNPA!!, PaEnEHlrK Willuv, I'anmur", Eait London, O^ Colony. 
tHoBt.AND, Abch Ialo if,, Udi:.: Ilrili^h Hi„i.(um-. 
riJoBTos, John Cata yu;va, Oamaru, tTmr Zealand. 
DoTTOHLEI, John, Kimhcrity, Capo Colony. 

lioccuERTiLLE, A. Se, I'oH Loiti; MaH'ili'u (CorraipoiidiBg Becrataiy), 
BouLT, Akthue, *rQn.i7U'ai/i Ttmet. Adtlaid^, SmIK A'mtfalia. 
BunECHIIB, George L., Aotiag Sap^riiitfndeuC ot Worfci, Sinyapor*. 
BocBDiLLOM, E., lllntiKfinlein. Orange Frrr Sinle. 
BouRlKOT, J. G., Clerk of the House ot Commoni, Otlatoa, CalUida (Cor- 

reepoadiDg Seoietary). 
BouKEi.Wt l.i t'>l.Kr Kingtton, Jamaica. 
tBou»iBLD, The iiium &ti. !^. tl„ D.D., Lend Bishop of Fratoria, 

Bithop'i Cot», I'nioria, Traritvaai, 
DowKM, Charlu CBBiSToniBB, Uiddttton, ChrtffcAiirch, Seie Zealand 

(Corresponding; Seeretarv . 
ItiiHEN, TnoUAA, U.D.. Healtii Officer, Barhadot. 
tBoWRR, Tbomas H., ildelaiJe, . '.I 

tBowBH, William, Tl'if/iii'.'- (.' /, 1"' ' ' , iUlbonmc, Amtralia. 
BowKBB, lIoN. BOBEBT UiTToRD. H.L.C., Cnjigia Bum, Somertit Eali 

Cape Co((Mi!». 
BoTLE, AsTiiUB, Frteloien, Sitrra Ltone, 
BOTLE, Fbank llarber!bn, Lydeiiburii, Tronlvaal. 
tBarLR MoiU, FtMbnen, Sierra Lmm. 
ItRADFietD, John L., Dordrrcht, WoJrhiUM, Capo Colony, 
BRAnrolO, W K., Himbtrlty, Cap* Colony. 
Bbakdat, J W Kingston. jaMftkn. 

Bkamdon, Hoh. Alebbo ue Bathe, M.L.C., nviinflon, ITnr Zealand. 
tBK.^l■I^ Hon. Abtbub, M.C.P., Hon Rtpos, Brilith OHiana. 
Bbat, Hbhbt Davih, (■..„■. i\ . . , ■ ■ .^M,lh Wait*. 
tBiAT, Hon. JHri\- Cuv, .!■ -. 1. , > , .iiulraiia. 
Bbextkall, Hon. F. T,, H.L.C., Brithanc. tiiimdand. 
BBETT, BlOISALIt. 

Bacwri, H. Uoltmi i, F.L.8., Avel'omi, K ir Zraln, d. 
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1874 


1390 


1880 




1887 




1881 




1886 




1883 


1395 


1883 




1883 




1886 




1887 




1878 


1400 


1885 




1885 




1875 




1884 




1882 


1405 


188 J. 




1882 




1883 




1880 




1884 


I4I0 


1886 



1884 

1886 

1881 

1880 

1415 1886 

1883 

1881 

1886 
1881 
1420 1882 
1878 
1881 
1877 
1881 

1425 1869 

1878 
1876 
1883 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

BriooKi H. H., Fairfieldj Ruataniwhaj Napier, New Zealand. 

Bridges, W. F., Oeorgetown, British Ouiana, 

Bbiogs, J. H., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

B&iGOs, Sir T. Grauast, Bart., Barbados. 

Briogs, WiLLiAsr, 52, Darlinghurst Road, Sydney, New South Wales. 

fBRODBRiCK, Frederick John, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

f Broderick, Qborge Alexander, Kimherleyi Cape Colony. 

Brodie, James Church, ColomhOy Ceylon. 

BrouIe, Hon. James, M.L.C, Belize, British Honduras. 

Brodrick, Albert, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Brodribb, Kenric E., Burnett Street, St. Kilda, near MelhoumCf 

AtLstralia. 
Brooks, William Henry, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Broome, Sir Frederick Napier, K.C.M.G., Oovernment House, Perth, 

Western Australia. 
Brouohton, Frederick, Openshaw, Eastivood, Ontario, Canada. 
Brown, Hon. C. P., Minister of Pablic Works, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 

Canada. 
Brown, James A., Black River, P.O., Jamaica. 
Brown, John Charles, Durban, Natal. 

fBtowN, Hon. Maitland, M.L C, J.P., Geraldton, Western Australia. 
Brown, Malcolm Stewart, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
fBRowNE, Hon. C. Macaulby, M.L.C., SL Qeorge^s, Orenada. 
Browne, Justin McCarty, 1, Lord's Place, Hobart, Tasmania. 
tBROWNE, William Aonew, M.D., GoFerament Medical Officer, Bowen, 

Queensland. 
Bruce, Hon. Charles, C.M.G., Lieat.-Gk>veraor and Government 

Secretaiy, British Ouiana. 
fBRUNNE^, Ernest August, Eshowe, Zulu Native Reserve, South Africa. 
Buchanan, Hector Cross, J.P., Colombt, Ceyl/n. 
Buchanan, Hon. Mb. Justice E. J., Orahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Buchanan, Hon. Mr. Justice, Jadge President of the High Court of 

Griqnaland West, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Buchanan, Walter Clarke, M.H.B., Wairarapa, Wellington, Neiv 

Zealand. 
Buchanan, Walter Choss, Palmerston Estate, Lindula, Talawakele, 

Ceylon. 
tBucuANAN, W. F., J.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Buckley, Hon. George, M.L.C, Christcharch, New Zealand. 
Buckley, W. F. McLean, WaikaJcahi, Waitaki, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Bugle, Michael, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

' Buller, Sir Walter L., K.O.M.G., F.B.S., Wellington, Neuj Zealand. 
Bulliyant, William Hose, Yeo, near Colae, Victoria, AuMraZia. 
Bult, C. Mangin, J.P., Native Office, Kimberley, Cape Colony (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
BuLWER, Sir Henry Ernest Ltttok, G.C.M.G., Government House, 

Cyprus. 
Burfokd-Hancock, Sir Henry J., Chief Jastfce, Gibraltar. 
Burgers, Hon, J. A., M.L.C, Murray sburg. Cape Colony. 
BuRGES, Tiios., J.P., The Bowes, Geraldton; and Perth, Western Australia. 



N on 'Resident Fellows, xlv 

Year ot 
Kloction. 

1879 BcRRE, Ugnby Lasdnkb, B.A., 71, Beaufort Street^ Grahamstoicn^ Cape 

I Colony. 

'43^ 1871 I Burke, Samuel Constantine, F.E.G.S., Assistant Attorney- General, 

Jamaica. 

1884 fBusKiNSHAW, Jous, Adrooate, Singapore, 

Burns, Hoy. Patrick, Auditor- General, Antigua. 

BuKNSiDE, Alfred James, Nassau, Bahamas. 

BuRxsiDB, His Honour Sir Bruce L., Chief Justice, Colombo, Ceylon, 

Burrows, Hbnrt, Melbourne, Australia. 

fBuRSTALL, Bryan C, Melbourne, Australia, 

Burt, Hon. Sepfimus, M.L.C, Perth, Western Australia, 

1881 I fBuSBY, Hon. William, M.L.G., Redleaf, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1886 Butler, Hrnry, Melbourne, Australia. 

'440 1883 Butler, Vere Alban, Chief Magistrate, Diego Garcia. 

1872 Butler, Lieut.-Colonel Sir W. P., K.C.6., Cairo, Egypt, 

1882 tBuTTON, Frederick, Durban, N^tal. 

1882 I BuzACOTT, Hon. C. Hardie, M.L.C, Brisbane, Queensland. 
1884 ' Byfield, Thomas, Ottawa, Canada, 



1882 

1881 

1879 

>435 1886 

1885 
1882 



'445 1885 

1883 

1878 

1879 
1884 

'450 1883 
1885 
1885 
1878 
1873 

'455 1883 
1880 
1886 
1883 

1883 
•460 1886 

1880 
1883 



Cadell, Hon. Thomas, M.L.C, Australian Club, Sydney, Ntko South 

Wales. 
Cadiz, Hon. Chas. Fitz William, B.A., Poisne Jadge, Maritshurg, 

Natal, 
fCAiRNCROss, John, J.P., Member of the Divisional Coancil, Mossel Bay, 

Cape Colony, 
Caldecott, Harry S., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Calder, William Henderson, Ravelston, St, Kilda^ Melbourne, Australia, 
Callcott, John Hope, Penang, Straits Settlements, 
Cameron, Hon. E. J., President of the Virgin Islands, West Indiest, 
Cameron, Hector, Q.C., M.P., Toronto, Canada. 
Campbell, A. H., Toronto, Canada, 

Campbell, Charles J., Toronto, Canada (Corresponding Secretary). 
Campbell, Colin Charles, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Campbell, Colin T., Kiniberley, Cape Colony, 
Campbell, G. Murray, C.E., Perth, Western Australia, 
Campbell, George W. B., C.M.G., Inspector- General of Police, Colontho, 

Ceylon, 
Campbell, Hon. Robert, M.L.C., OtakcUki, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
Cape, Alfred J., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Capper, Hon. Thomas, M.L.C, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Carew, Walter B. H., Singapore, 



1884 Carlile, James Wren, Barrister-at-Law, Napier, New Zealand, 



1896 

1465 1872 

1886 

1883 

1884 



Carlisle, Sydney, Attomej-at.Lave, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Cason, Hon. Sir Adolphe P., K.CM.G., M.P., Quebec, Canada, 
fCARR, Mark Wm., Jun., M. Inst. C.B., Bssident Engineer, Maritzburg, 

Natal, 
fCARRiNOTON, His HoNOUR J. W., D.C.L. (Chief Jiutioe), St, Lueia, 

West Indies, 
fCARRUTHERS, Dayid, Plantation Waterloo, British Guiana, . 



Jloyal Colonial IiiBtttute. 



1470 


1883 
1886 




1878 




1878 




1881 




1887 


1475 


1879 




188« 




1883 




18S1 




18S7 


1*80 


1878 




1882 




1385 




1882 




1886 


*t*8s 


1881 




isse 




1881 




1881 




1887 


1490 


1878 




1881 




1881 




18S3 




1874 


im 


1874 




1880 




1876 




18S1 




18S7 


isoo 


1884 




1888 




18SS 




1878 




1882 


>So5 


18S0 




I88t 




1886 




1888 




1888 



Cabson, Bdwabu J., Barrett Gold Mining Compainj, Berlin, Kaapachc 

Hoop, Transitu^. 
CiEtTIB, Cba&LES C, Landf Dtparlmmt, Brisbane, (i-ieemlanil. 
C^HTIB, Hon. Gilbbbt T., B.N., Tremorar of tbe Gambia, West 

Africa 
CiSBY, Hon. J. J., C.M.O., Jadgo ot tli«8apreme Court, 36, Temple Court, 

Melbourne, AtuilTalia. 
OiBTBLL, Esv. H. T. 8., Incumbent 0/ 8t. Philip't, Qciryelouin, BritiJi 

Quiana. 
Castella, lIuuKiiT DB, 9t. Hober^i, Melbourne, Auttraliu. 
QiatOB, CuEIsTlilK F., aeorgetoim, British Oaiana. 
Catob, Qrokqg C, Kimbarliy, Cap* Colony. 
OAULFifLi), ll. St. Gkoboe, G«nonil M&na^r, Railway Department, 

CiUiiBBs, Cbablib Andrbas, BoaTd of Eiecnton, Pretoria, Traaivaal. 
ChidaUD, Johk a., Attoraey.nt-Lnw, Port BUtabelh, Cape Colony. 
Ohadwick, Hon. P. M., Poblio Trea^iiiv r, St. Oeorge's, Oreitada. 
Cradwice, Bobebt, Sydney, Nea South Walet. 

B, E. J., Durban, Ifalaf. 
Chambebs, Jouh, Ta Mata, Napier, Neio Zealand. 
Ohambbbi, Johm E*Tcu»fb, til. Xilln, Went Indiea. 
Chauney Kobehp Wa., Port Louis, Maariliiu. 
OhaNDleb, ALrsED. Sidney, New South Wales. 
Chantreli,. Bun. Henby W-, Audi tar- Oanerat, Trinidad. 
Chaplbau, Ho.v J A., M.P., Qtuiee, Canada. 
Chap>ah, CHABLBa H,, Sydney, Sea Booth Wales. 
ChafhaH, JoltN, M,D. 231, Rue ds RiroH, Paris. 
ClIABPSsriER, GusTAVK, Oeorgetown, Brifia), Qniana. 
Cfcsstkllckh, Pikbrk L., Barristar-at-Liw Mauritius. 
tOBBUNAH, Hon. Bobbbt Buokliho, U.L.O., Montrose Boiae, SI. 

Tinttnt, We»t Indiea. 
Chiaiwini, p., Sbn., M.D., Cape Itown, Cape Colony. 
tCHiiTTAKOH, HuftBTCBVHD {Political Agoat for Natira Pciikmb}. 
tCHlBHOLic, W,, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
tOasitTiAN, H. B., H.L.A., PortElaabeth, Cape Colony. 
tOHBiBTIAM, OwiN SuiTn, Por( El.ltabelh, Cape Co!(my. 
OhrisdaiiI, UevHT L., Qeorgetown, British Oviana. 
Obubcbill, CiprAiK Joan 8?ix0tB. Acting- Praeident, Dominica. 
ClabbDCB, AbthUb B. Kimberlry, Cape Colony. 

Olibehcb, Hom Lovbli. BracoiTT, Judge of tba Sapmne Court, 

Colom'iK, Ceylon. 
Ct^BK, Jahrs IfcCoaa, Auckland, New Zealand. 
tCLABK. Waltie J,, atelhoune Clah, Victoria, AiutriUia. 
Clabk, WitLHM, Barriator-at-LaiT. Qeoryetoivn, BHImA Oniana. .. 
OUBK, WibUAV Hehdibsor, OhapaguA Tea Setatt, Nagracotta, Btigal, 

tCtABEE, Alfbed B., CoWhio', Malvern, Melhoumt, Aaitralia. 
Olabeb, Fbidbbio J., Oovtrley Plantofion, Barhados. 
Olabbb, LiBOT.-COLOFii. T. C: H., E.A., G.H.O., BarTe70r-Q«ner»1, 
. C elombo, Ceylon. 



Nou-Ilcs'ulenl Fellows* xlvii 

Yenrof 
Election. 

>5'0 1884 Clarkp, Geobge O'Mallbt, Police Magistrate, Sydney, New South 

1881 . f Clarki£, JosKPn, Melhournef Auatrcdia 

1886 \ Clarke, Colonel Sir Marshal J., E.A., K.C.M.Q., The RcMen^y, 

1 Mai^ern^ Basuioland^ South Africa. 

1880 I Clarke, Thomas P., Half way Tree P.O., St, Andrew, Jamaica. 

1882 i Clarke, Sir William John, Bart., M.L.C., Rupert'* Wood, Melbourne, 
I Australia, 

15 '5 1882 I fOLARKB, William Phillips, Messrs. Djl Costa and Cj., Barbados, 

1880 I Clatdkn, Arthur, Nelson, New Zealand. 

1882 Clifford, George HaoH, care of Messrs. Levin ^ Co., Wellington, Nejo 

Zealand. 

1875 Clobte, IIbnry, BarrUter-at.Law, Cape Town, Capi Colony. 
1884 Cloke, Charles Edward, St. Vincent, West Indies. 

'520 1879 fCLOsR, Edward Charles, Mwpeth, New South Wales. 

1886 Cobb, Hon. Frederick E., M.L.C., Stanley, Falkland Islands. 
1877 Cochran, James, Wvlgiewa, Urana, New South Wales. 

1884 , CocKBURN, Aoolphus, Cape Ordcias d Dios, Republic of Nicaragua (via 

Orey Town). 

1881 CocKBURN, Samuel A., Belize, British Honduras. 

1525 1882 Cockburn-Campbell, Sir Thomas, Bart., Perth, Western Australia. 
1880 Codd, John A., Toronto, Canada. 

1883 , Cohen, Neville D., eare of D. Cohen ^ Co., West Maitland, New South 
1 Wales. 

1886 Cole, Bowland, Oni House, Accra, Gold Coa>st Colony. 

1885 ' Colebrook, Georob E., Messrs. Lilley, Skinner ^ Colehrook, Melbourn e, 

Australia. 
■ 530 1882 Coleman, William J., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
1885 ' C0LLIR8, E. C, Wellington, Neic Zealand, 

1885 Collins, Edury L. S., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1880 CoLLYER, William E., Qaoaa's Adrocate, Niet).'*ia, Cyprus. 

1884 fCoLquHoUN, Bobert A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1535 1883 CoLTON, Hon. John, M.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1885 Combes, Hon. Eoward,C.M.G., M.L.A., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1876 CoMiuioNo, W. 8., M.L.C., St. George's, Grenada. 

1881 CoMPTON, LiBiTT. J. N., B.N., Commanding Colonial Steamer ** Co'mUssm 
I of Derby,** Sierra Leone. 

18S1 CoNXOLLT, B.M., Beaconsfield, Cape Colony. 
15^0 1884 : Cook, John, Georgetown^ British Guiana. 

1896 CooKB, John, eare of New Zealand Loa» oimI MereantiU Ajenc^ Co., 
Limitod, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

1879 OooTBB, Kdwaxd, Graeo Park, Hawthorn, Metboumo, Auttralitu 

18SS ! OoPLAND, William, Tufton Hall, Grenada. 

1888 Cork, Philip 0., Immigratioii Agent-General, Kingtion^ Ja nmica. 
'545 1888 ' OoEMWALL, MosBs, M.L A., J.P., Kimherley, Cape Colony* 

1886 Cornwall, William Daniel, Cape Toum, Cape Colony, 

1883 CoSTBLLO, C, Beaconsfield, Cape Colony, 

1884 ' Cotton, Hon. Gborob WrrnsRiDOB, M.L.C., Adelaide, South AuitTi'i 1, 

1886 i CoTTRBLL, Henry S. P., Colonial Engineer, BeUte, Britiih Hondu^i* 
1550 1880 Courtney, J. M., Depaty Finance Minister, Ottawa, Canada. 



Royal CiAonial Institute, 



CoTDBBOT, BtKJAKi.v, MMajime, Auelralia. 

CowLiaaAW, Wclliau pATiEif, Chrutchareh, Ifem Zealancl, 

Coi, ALrEBD, W., Melloume Clitb, Jfelbourne; and IlUlaaa, KeiB S>"(h 

Cos, Chables, Georgetown, British Quiana. 
: Cox, Chables T., Omr-ieiown, Jlnli«h Quiana. 

tCoi, Hoif. GioBGE H M L.C. WuAfifr. IfeiP South Wales. 
CsACENRLL, B. C, Sopermteudeiit of Tclagraphg, Sydney, Neic South 
Walei. 
I Ckaten, Wilciam H«KmT, Kimherley, Cape CoUny. 

CBAW70RD, J. CoOTTs, Miramor, Wellinylon, New Zealan'i. 
Cbawfobd, LlBUT.-CoLONKi. Jamks D., Boi 39, Monlreal, Canada. 

i AsTBOsr P., Miihagoalolle, Ifuwara, Eleigia, Ceylon. 
T Hamihome, near Mdhoii.riie, Attstralia. 
OB, Eimberliy, Capt Colony. 
Crtpps, Thomas N., Kingglon, JamatM. 

loUBHiDOE, TmrnsviHe. Queenaland. 
CBOonAN, Tbb Vcbt Ebtbbind Dean Davis Q., M,A., Orahamslown, 

Cape Colony. 
Cboghah, E. H., M.D-i BeaeoTiefitld, Cape Colony. 
Cbooh, aEEEEBT, M.R.C.B.E., P.E.G.S., Beaconsjield, Cape Colony. 
tCKoanr Hon. William, M.L.C, Hofcart, Tamnania. 
Obosse, a, F., FiPHft T>iamnnJ Mining Co , KtmberTey, Cape Colony. 
iDDKfoBD, WiLUAM, Boperviflor of CostomB, Jfcto, Gold Citael 
Colony. 
CitLLKN, CuABLEs Editabd, Bolgonit, IToHh-Wtit Territorial, Canada. 
tCut,MKB, Jahbb WlLLrAU, M.L.A., -Vfi-imii, Baharaaa. 
CuHXiNa, W. OoBDON (DiBtrict MsgUtrate), Mount Frere, Eatt Oriqua- 

land. Cape Colony. 
CdblIHO, Bev. JoairH J., 8t, Mary's Parsonage, Bay of Islandt, Xev;. 
fimnilland. 
I Cdbbib, James, Port £aiiu, Mavritiut. 
I Cubcaden, Gbo., L.K.C.B.E., L.B.C.F.E., Urana, Ifeio South Walef. 



Dacomb, Hikbi L. Kimbtrley, Cape Colony. 

DaCosta, Jose S., Qeorgeiown, British Guiana. 

Dale, Langiiau, M.A., LL.D., Unperlntendant-GenerEtl of Edncfttion, 

Cipe Tf»i:n, Cape Cr.'oiiy. 
Daltoh, B. H. Qoriho, B^stiKr of the Supreme Cooit, Qtorgeto""!, 
British Oaiana. 
ALTON, Wii.LiAu Hekhv, 31, Queen Btrett, Melbourne, Suttralia. 
Dalt, Thomas, Lainaho Houie, Qeorgetoien, British Quiana. 
Daly, Thomas William, Brisbane, Qaeenelani. 

Daly, William John, eare of Metsrs. Curcier j- Adel, Melbourne, 
A,l5lralia. 
■ T)Ayi\tn,FKi,1tf.iH, Fort of Spain, Trinidad. 

Damfieb, F E,, Stiponiliiir? Ma^atrate, Qeorgetouin, British Quiana. 
ST H, W., 38, EUtabeth Street, Melbourne, Auttralia. 
. Danoab, Albbbt Adoustus, Syiney, Ifev South Walti, 



Non-Retident Feltoica, 





1877, 




1S60 




1SS7 


1600 


1886 




1861 




1886 




1S8« 




18M 


I60S 


1882 




1878 




187S 




1BS4 




1878 


I«IO 


1888 




1883 




IBS) 




1S82 




1883 


1615 


1882 




1882 




lS8t 




1883 




1882 


1630 


1881 




1882 




1878 




1886 




1874 


I6as 


1883 




1888 




1883 




1881 




1881 


1630 


1886 



DiNGAK, W. J., Sydney, New Soulh Waha. 

DakieLiOptaik ALFiEDN.,AiiiB(aDt ColoiiiftlSecKtaryftiidTrcunrer, 

Sierra Lront. 
DAenr Jimes C., BelUr, BrUieh Hondurat. 
D'ArcV, Wm. Kmoi, Rai:khamplon, Qiiecn.-fuuil 
D*Ri, John Jomci, Ocmgfloyi-n. BriiUh Ouiana. 
B.kUGAV PiTniCKi Bittuh Quiana. 
tDAVENPORT, g tBAUVKT.,K.C.lLG .BeaumanI, Adelaide, South Awstralia 

(Conospond ing 8e<3r6tai7) . 

tPsOH, AiCDBKH, M.D,, Btan, Autn, ITouriliiu. 
DiTiDsoK, JoHK, J,F., Sherwooil Forett, Jamaica. 
DiTiDSoH, 1^11.1.1*11, Kmberlc!/, Capei\hiiii. 
tDAViDsoN IV S., Ceylon Civil Serrief.C'uhmho. Ceylon. 
DiviDSON, WlLLUH M., Deputy Snrr«;or-QeaeraI,£ri<<banr, QueentJand. 
Daties, David, J.P., hrmped, neat Adelaide, South Au4trolia. 
tDiTTu, Hon. Hattbiw H., ILP^ Meiboiiriie, AMitralia. 
tDATiM, Maubicc CuLEiltN, Adelaiie, Somh Amtralia. 
DiTiu, William Bbougbton, M.D., JVectoifti, Siena Ltonc. 
fD^Tis, IT. DuuiiLi,, Cimtroller of Cuitomi, Oeorgetoan, Brilith 

Oitiana. 
t DAT IS, P., JUB., Iforidburj, Katal. 
DATI8, P. StiTiNtoK (BftrrUter-at-Lan), 76, Temple Court. Colliw 

Btrcel, lW6oum«, A^ulridia. 
Datbon, Gkobgk L., Jtiidj'i Oniui^ Baiii, Qeorgeloum, Britith Ouiana. 
Dawson, John Euoene, FTulown, Sierra Lione. 
tDAWSON, Aaneine, M.A,, M.D., f and 0. Steam tlaviyalum Company, 

Divtw>s, William, WtiUnglon,}^e<o Zealand. 

D*T, tfiLLUif Hk:!(HT Brisbane, Quemthnd. 

Dkas, WiLLEAH, Xelboume, Aiulralia. 

Dbabb, Obablis RuasEL, Pure Eliiabeth, Capi Colony. 

Dbabb, Henhv ttUssEi, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

BROT, JoDX FllDBUC, II. B. H.'i CouiqI, Puerto Cortes, Spanieh 

Di JoDi, Chailis Stiptlton, Port Louie, Uauriliui. 

Dk EocB, N. M., Attorncj.at-Liiir, Beaeon^ld, Cape Colony. 

Dt LA Habe, F., Unarkiiia tlmigrntion Kgeni, Oarden Reaeh, CaUutla. 

Dk Lamasi, Louil BtBT, care of Mean. F. H. Taylor ^ Co., BridgeUnvn, 

Barhado), 
Di La Mothi, B. A., Si. Qeorge'*, Orenada. 
Delt William Alexandeb, jSoiJisrsi^r Weit, Cape Colony. 
Demson, LiEVT.-CaLoXEt. Giobob T., Commanding the Gorernur- 

Ueneml'a Body GuarJ, Heydon Villa, Toronto, Canada. 
De!ii30:(, SoF.L, Suporiuteudcut of Lower Perik, Tiluk Anton, Ptrik, 

Sirailt Seltltwenli. 
OennT, J T Union Hank of Atuiralia, Perth, Wttlirn Auelrt^ia. 
Denkib, JtiCHOLAS fiKLIlKLr<, J.F., White Houie, Sinifapore. 
Db Pass, Klliot A,, F R.G..'^., Boi 8,92*, Sew Tork. 
Db Pass, Johs, Kintberlei), Cape Colony. 
Dkspaed, Firhbrbbbt Bubtos, C.E., J. P., Kimbcrley Water Worki, Cape 

Colony. 



1 



Royal Colonial Institute. 



Year of 
KlectioD. 

1886 

1885 

1880 



1887 
1640 1881 
1881 
1880 
1886 



Despeissis, J. Adrien, Mauritius. 

Des Vaqbs, Johannes, A. D., M.L.A., Willowmoref Cape Colony. 
Des Voeux, Sir G. William, K.C.M.G., Oovemment House, Hong 
Kong. 

1883 j Db Villiers, Isaac Horak, 19, Adderiey Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1635 1883 j De Wet, Sir Jacobus P. 

1837 I D1A8, Felix Reginald, B.A., LL.6., Barrister-at-Law, Mutuwal, Colombo^ 

i Ceylon. 

1883 , Dick, Hon. Thomas, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1883 1 fDiCKSoN, R. W., Arnside, Domain Road, South Tarra, Melbourne. 
Australia. 
DiGNAN, Patrick L., Hokitika, New Zealand. 
DiLWORTH, James, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand. 
tDiSTiN, John S., Tavelherg Hall, Middleburg, Cape Colony. 
fDoBELL, Richard R., Quebec, Canada. 

DoBSON, James M., C.B., care of Signor E. Madero, Calle Victoria, Buenos 
Ay res, 
1886 fDoBSON, Robert, Manager, Northern InTestment Company of New 
Zealand, Napier, New Zealand. 
DoBsoN, His Honour Chief Justice Sir W. L., Hobart, Tasmania, 
Docker, W. L., Nyrambla, Darlinghurst Road, Sydney, New South Wales. 
DoDDs, Hon. Mr. Justice John Stokell, Hobart, Tasmania. 
Donaldson, Hon. James Kennedy, Qaeen's Advocate, Sierra Leone. 
Donovan, Fergus, BarUy West, Cape Colony, 
Donovan, John G., Barkly West, Cape Colony. 

Douglas, Hon. John, C.M.G., H. M. Special Commissioner, New Guinea. 
Douglass, Arthur, Heatherton Towers, near Orahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Dowling, Hon. James S., District Court Jndge, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Downall, R. Beauchamp, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Dreyer, George Casper, Beaconsfield, Cape Colony. 
Dribero, John J. S., Depntj-Commissioner, Nowgong, Assam, India. 
fDRURT, Lieut.-Colonel Edward R., C.M.G., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Dudley, Cecil, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

DuPFERiN, Right Hon. the Earl of, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Viceroy 
of India, Government House, Calcutta. 
1660 1879 I Duncan, Captain A., Superintendent of the Pilot Establishment, George^ 

toibn, British Guiana. 
1886 Duncan, George, R.N., M.D., Mercantile Bank, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1883 Duncan, James Denoon, care of Messrs. Coryndon ^ Caldecott, Kimherley, 

Cape Colony. 
1882 i t Duncan, Walter Hughes, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 



1645 1^5 
1882 
1887 
1885 
1885 

1650 1883 
1884 
1875 
1884 
1881 

1655 1883 
1886 
1881 
1880 
1872 



1884 
1665 1884 

1880 
1881 
1885 
1884 
1670 1885 
1883 



tDuNELL, Owen Robert, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

DuNKLEY, William Wilbbrforce, M.D., Sorgeon-Saperintendent of 

Queensland Immigration, Brisbane, Queensland. 
DuN&op, Charles E., Civil Service, Colonibo, Ceylon, 
DuNLOP, Rev. R., M.A., Nassau, Bahamas. 
Dunn, H. W., C.B., Knysna, Cape Colony, 
DuPUCH, Joseph E., Nassau, Bahamas. 
Du Prkbz, Hercules Prtrus, J.P., Cape Town, Ca^ Colony. 
Du Toit, Thomas Melville, Barkly West, Cape Colony. 



NoH-Reiidenl FeUoice. 





1883 
1S87 




lasi 


1675 


1878 




188* 




1S80 




1880 




1887 


1680 


1877 




1886 




187* 




1887 




188S 


108s 


1886 




1870 




1880 




1882 




1879 


1690 


1884 




1S8B 




1883 




1886 




1886 


,G95 


ISfiC 




188* 




1883 




1880 




1886 


1700 


1880 




1883 




1883 




1888 




1886 


170s 


1887 




1683 




1878 




1S87 




1880 


1710 


1879 




1883 




1877 



DvisoN, DuiBAH, Attorn07-&t-Law, roH Eliiahelh, Cap« Colony. 

P., King WiUiam'i Town, Capf CotoHij. 
DiKB, Jona B., M.D., Cape Toam, Cape Cnlony. 

Eaqlestox*, WlLLIiH, Dociton Street, Ballarat, Victoria, Anttndia. 

|EiLi3, WIL^Ill>■ JouN, Jfoilriu, India. 

Eadxon, J. FiBBBti., U.D., P.tt.C.S., Cape Coatt Cattle, Oold Ceael Colony. 

EiW, Esv. D. J PrinoipRl of Culab;ir CaUege, Jdiuaica. 

KDWiHii?, Edwabd, Bendoo, Sherbro' Watt Africa. 

fEDWAHUs, Herbert, Oamatu, Otoy, Xew Ztahnil. 

EnwABDB, NjTHANiKL W., Htltmi, Neifl if»ato».l. 

tEowABDs, Bd. W A., Port Ltmit, Maimtiu: 

EoiK, <;rakceb, M.D., King William'i Town, Cape CoUtny. 

EuEBTON, Waltek, MnitUtnte oF PoliOB, J'enan<r, Strait* Bettlemenla. 

BiiiREi), Oaptaik W H., J.f., CoDsal-QoDerBl for Chili in AagtnJift kod 

New Zoalanil, Ambalion CUl.S-j3iie<j Ke\i- Sooth Walet. - 
Eldbidob, Hon. C. M., Acting Frstident of St. Kitt't, GoMmnwnt 

HouM, Bt. Kilfe. 
Elliott, Hon. A. C, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Elliott, Bit. F. W. T., Ifiw A^>i'ti!'-<lam, Btrhire, Britiih Ouiana, 
Ellioit, C'oi.n.VKi. Juiis- C.B IiiB|>a<.'tor-Gea. orPoliM, Barbados. 
Elliott, J. B kNis, Axim, Oold Coait Colony. 
ELLion, W. J. P., £09011, Weit Africa. 
Ellis, Sib Adah Ojh, Cluuf Jastioe, Ki-i.}itn», Jamaica. 
Ellir, J. Chutr, laverfar-jiV ,V«w ZealawS. 
ExsTon. Abtuub, Beach Ororc, Durban, Katal. 
EnolisM, Fhefiibice a., Kimberlnj Cfpe Calon-j. 
EuKiRE, W. C. 0., J.P„ Inspeotor of Mines, Kinbarley, Cape Colony. 
EacuTT, E. B. SWIST, TtI r.<i<(ia, ManriliHi. 
EfTlLL, Fbedibick 0., Blyl)i, Brothf.'t .f- Co., Mauritius 
EsTiiiiiiiK, IIknuv W., Beocifer End AecODDtEaUGsDerB], Vrylaij, 

Etan-b, pBEDEBlct, C.M.G., Coloniiil Socretary, La^fot, VTett Africa. 
EVAHS, OOITEN, "Arjaa .iiitlralia. 

Etakh, William, Six.;. 1; ■ ■ ". 

Etbltm, Crab. Gbit, IJp-'.i i ■■:■..-■- i .■■ i ■■ V<-jtn,'Daminifn,We»l Xndie: 
tEWAN, JOBN Feaseb, H.B., C.U , Carlton Terrat*, Wynyard Sqiare, 
Sgdnetf, NeiB South WaUf. 

FiBD, Willian, BiUhtneah, Vrana, Sew South Wale*. 
Faille, Hon. EnwARn AifrnoKT, M.L.G., J,P., Qftetn' 

iiv./ /(..;.>.. 

Faibbiirh, Geobob, UelbourM, Auelralia. 

FawbaiEH, SloBOa, JDn., care of Union Mortjaje and Agtnty Company, 

Williiin tiireet, Metbournt, Atulralia. 
FaibtaX, Jahes R., Sydney, Kin South Walet. 

Faitotull, BoBEBr L., M.D., 43, Phillip Street, Sydney, N. S. WaUe. 
Fane, Jahes P., SI. John'; Antigua. 
fFARUER, Wh. XoKTlMEk UATHABn, ILLA., J.P., Mayitard rata, 

}yynberg, Cape Colony. 



Houie, tferie, 
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Year of 
Election. 

1880 



Royal Colonial Institute. 



1881 
1715 1886 
1880 
1878 
1884 
1880 
1720 1886 

1879 
1886 
1885 

1880 

1725 1882 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1876 

1730 1878 
1878 
1884 
1884 
1881 

1735 1881 
1886 
1886 
1876 
1884 

1740 1876 
1881 
1880 
1878 
1875 

1745 ^^^ 
1886 

1885 

1884 
1886 
1750 1883 
1879 
1883 
1884 
1882 



1755 



1884 
1881 



Fabrar, The Yen. Archdeacon Thomas, B.D. (Gaaon of SK Goorgd's 

Cathedral), All Saints Rectory , Berhiee, British Guiana. 
Faucett, Hon. Mr. Justice, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Faulknbb, E., Freetowuj Sierra Leone. 
Feoan, J. C, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Fenwick, Fairfax, Oamaru, Otago, New Zealand. 
Fenwick, Thomas Cavendish, VervXam, Natal. 
Ferguson, Jambs, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
Ferguson, Hon. Donald, M.P.P., Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown, 

Prince Edward Island. 
Feeouson, John, Cinnamon Qardens,Colo7nhOjCeylon (Corresponding Sec.) 
Ferguson, John, M.L.A., Bockhampton, Queensland. 
Feegusson, William John, MJ*., 20, Castlereagh Streetj Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
Field, William Henrt, Montserrat, West Indies. 
FiLLAN, James Cox, WaU House Estate, Dominica. 
fFiNAUGHTT, H. J., Weltverdren, Coleshurg, Cape Colony. 
fFiNCH-HATTON, HoN. Henrt S., Mount Spencer, Mackay, Qiieensland. 
FiNLAYsoN, H. Mackenzie, Richmond, Mackay, Queensland. 
FiNLATSON, J. Harvey, Adelaide, South Australia. 
fFiNNEMORE, BoBERT I., Resident Magistrate, Durban, Natal. 
Fischer, C. F., M.D., F.L.S., Sydney, New South Wales. 
fFiSHER, Joseph, J.P., Adelaide, SotUh Australia. 
Fisher, B. H. U., Durban, Natal. 
Fisher, Wm., Esquimalt, British Columbia. 
fFiSKBN, John Inglis, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
FitzQerald, Edward, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia. 
FitzGerald, Lord George, Chvemment House, St, John's, Newfoundland. 
Fitzgerald^ Hon. Nicholas, M.L.C., Melbourne, Australia. 
Fitzgerald, T. N., Sargeon, Melbourne, Au,stralia. 
FiTZGiBBON, E. G., Town Clerk of Melbourne, Australia, 
f Fleming, Hon. Francis, C.M.G.,Colonial SeQretBry,PortLcui8, Mauritius. 
Fleming, John, Charlotte Town, Grenada, 
Fleming, Sandford, C.E., C.M.G., Ottawa, Canada, 
Flower, James, Cape Toum, Cape Colony, 
Floyd, Bev. William, Suva, Fiji, 
Fonceca, Richard J., L.R.C.S E., L.R.C.P.E., 
Foote, Hon. Thomas D., President of the General Legislative Council 

of the Leeward Islands, Par ham Hill, Antigua. 
Forbes, A. Wentworth, Elmina Castle, Gold Coast Colony. 
Forbes, Fredk. William, Barberton, Lydenburg, Transvaal, 
Forbes, Henry, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Ford, Dr. F. T. West, Melbourne, Australia, 

FofeD, Richard, Victoria Railway Commission, Melbourne, Australia. 
Foede, William, Public Works Department, Sydney, New South Waletf. 
•{■Foreman, Joseph, M.R.C.S., .L.R.C.P., Athelstane, Burwood, Sydney 

New South Wales, 
Forrest, Hon. Edward B., M.L.C, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Forrest, Hon. John, M.L.C, C.M.G., S orveyor. General, Perf/i, Western 
Australia, 



Nan-Resident Fellows. 



Uii 



Year of 
Slection. 

1881 

1882 

1878 



Forrest, Hon. Williav, M.L.C, Brinhane, Queensland. 
¥oR8knH,UzY.THOUksSTZtfCER,MortonHou8eiParramattatNew8outhWale$. 
fFoRSHAW, Gboroe Anderson, Qeorgetotont British Ouiana. 
1760 1878 ' F0R8SMAN, Cbryalier O.W.A., Pretoria, TransvaaL 

1885 Foster, Edward A lexander, Medical Department^ Kingston, Jamaica, 

1880 I Foster, Thomas T., Sierra Leone. 

1883 Fowler, Alpin Grant, M. Inst. C.E., Delagoa Bay RaUtcay Co., South 

Africa. 
1883 fFowLER, Hon. Hekrt, Golonial Secretary, Belize, British Hondurai. 
1765 1876 Fox, Sir W., K.C.M.G., M.H.R., Cro/ton, Rangitiki, New Zealand. 
1882 Francis, Ernest E. H., Georgetown, British Ouiana. 

1885 Franki, J. P., care 0/ Messrs. Mort ^ Co., Sydney, Neio South Wales, 

1882 Franklin, Bet. T. Augustus, The Parsonage, Cullen Fron*, Esseqttiho, 

British Chtiana. 

1883 Franklin, William, J.P., Barkly West, Cape Colony. 
1770 1886 Frassr, Gharlbs A., Accra, Oold Coast Colony, 

1883 Fraser, Hugh, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1886 Fraser, James L., KinibeHey, Cape Colony. 

1878 Fraser, Hon. Sir Malcolm, K.G.M.G., M.L.G., Golonial Secretary, 

Perth, Western Australia. 

1879 Fraser, Robert S., Kandanewera, Elkadua, Ceylon. 
1775 1883 Fraser, Hon. Simon, M.L.G., Melbourne, Australia. 

1881 Fraser, Hon. Thomas, M.L.G., F.R.G.8., Dunedin, New Zealand. 
1883 French, James, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

1879 t^«^80N, William, Georgetown, British Ouiana. 

1882 Fretz, William Henrt, M.R.G.S., Molyneux, 6t. Kitts. 
1780 1884 Fretne-Ffrencb, H. de. 

1882 Frost, John, G.M.G., M.L.A., Queenstown, Cape Colony. 
188 i fFuLLEB, William, Thomas River Station, vid King WiUiam*s Town, 
Cape Colony. 

1887 Fulton, Brioape.Surgeon John, 188, Collins Street East, Melbourne, 
I Australia. 

1878 ! Finney, F. B., Durban, Natal. 

1785 1878 Fish, Hon. P. O., M.H.A., Hobart, Tasmania. 

I 

1879 ' Gadd, Joseph, Qrahamst-own, Cape Colony. 

1881 ; Gahan, C. F., R.N., Postmaster-General, Perth, Western Avstralia. 
]88i ; Gaisford, Henry, Oringi, Napier, Neio Zealand. 

1886 ; Galoey,Otho,L.K.Q.C.P.I., Ac, District Medical Officer, 8^ Lucta, W. I. 
■ 790 1882 ' Gall, Arthur, St. Lucia, West Indies. 

1879 \Q(KLLkQnz^, Denis M. 

1880 Galt, Sir Alexander T., G.O.M.G., Ottawa, Canada. 

1882 ' Gard'ner, Maitland, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
1885 Garland, Hon. T. W., M.E.G., M.L.C., Verulam, Natal. 

1795 1882 Garrawat, David Gloster, Assistant Treasurer, St. Lucia, West Indies. 

1882 Garrett, G. H., Sab -Treasurer, British Sherbro\ West Africa. 

1887 I Garrick, Alfred C., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1883 Gates, Adolph, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1883 Gates, Isidore, 802, Ruedela Province (Sud), Antwerp. 
1800 1882 . Gaul, Rey. Canon, W.T.,M.A.,R.D., St. Cyprians, Kimberley, CapeColony, 



Uv 

Year of 
Election. 

1880 

1886 

1882 

1884 

1805 1886 
1886 
1883 
1885 
1882 

iSio 1885 
1882 
1882 
1886 
1879 

1815 1882 
1882 
1884 
1887 
1885 

1820 1880 
1877 

1882 
I880 
1877 

1825 1886 
1881 
1884 
1883 
1883 

1830 1879 
1885 
1885 
1880 
1885 

,835 1880 
1880 
1880 

1875 
1885 

1840 1878 
1874 
1869 
1885 

1883 
1845 1885 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

f Grard, IIon. John, M.L.C.| PoH Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

Geddes, Charles W. B., Kimherleyf Cape Colony. 

Gedobs, The Bey. Thomas M., Kingstofif Jamaica, 

fGEDTE, C. TowNSBND (Cousiil foF Sweden and Norway), Union Club, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
Gentles, Alexander B., Chester, Trelawny, Jamaic^i, 
George, Arthur, Kingston, Jamaica. 

George, Charles J., M.L.C., Pa^fic House, Lagos, West Africa. 
George, £dward. Hong Kong, 
Gibbon, Edward, Cape Town^ Cape Colony. 
Gibbon, W. D., Kandy,. Ceylon. 

G1BB8, J. P. Burton, 70, Pitt Street, Sydney, iVeio South Wale.f, 
GiFFORD, The Lord, V.C, Colonial Secretary, Qihraltar. 
Gilchbist, William, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Giles, Thomas, J. P., Adelaide Club, South Australia. 
Giles, Thomas O'Halloran, M.A., LL.B., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Giles, William Anstey, M.B., CM., Adelaide, South Australia. 
GiLLARD, Hon. Bf chard, Collector-General of Bevenae, Kingston, Jamaica^ 
Gillespie, Bobert, National Bank of AustraUisia, Melhoume, Amtralia,. 
GiLLETT, Thomas Bobert, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 
Gillies, Hon. Mr. Justice T. B., Auckland, New Zealand. 
GiLLMOR, LiEUT.-CoLONEL Charles T., Clerk of the Legislative AsBcmbly 

of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 
GiLMOUR, Andrew, Burwood, near Melbourne, Australia. 
Gilzean, Alexr. Bussel, Anna Regina, British Ouiana. 
fGLANviLLE, Thomas, Manchester, Jamaica. 
f Glen, W. H., Melbourne, Av^stralia. 
Glennie, Thomas H., Qeorgetoum, British Ouiana. 
GocH, G. n., M.L. A., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
GoDDARD, Henrt C, Bothurst, Gambia, West Africa, 
Gk>DDARD, William C, T/ia Exchange, Sydney, New South Walef. 
Godfrey, Frederick B., Qraylings, St. Kilda, near Melbourne, Australia, 
Godfrey, Joseph Edward, M.B., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
GoERTZ, Ernest, Brisbane, Queensland. 
fGoLDNET, Hon. Mr. Justice J. Tankerville, Singapore. 
GoLDEiNG, A. B., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
fGoLDscHMiDT, Anthony, J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
GoLDsCHMiDT, LuDWiG H., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
GoLDSWORTHY, HoN. B. T., C.M.G., Government House, Belize, British 

Honduras. 
GoLLAN, Donald, Napier, New Zealand. 

Goodman, Hon. William Meioh, Chief Justice, Belize, British Honduras, 
GoODE, Charles H., Adelaide, South Australia. 
GooDLiFFE, John, Durban, Natal (Corresponding Secretary). 
GooDRiCKE, G. D., Durban, Natal. 
GooDRiDOE, Edward W. G., M.B.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P., Union Club, 

Brisbane, Queensland, 
Gordon, Hon. Sir Arthur Hamilton, G.C.M.G., Government House, 

Colombo, Ceylon, 
Gordon, Major- Genebal, A.H.A.| Inspector of Prisons, Hong Kong. 



Non-Iiesideiit fellowi. It 

few at 

Eleetian. 

1S79 I tOoRDoN, Ohiuh, U.D., Uaritiburg, Natal. 

1S86 QoBDOV, WttLlAN MuNTGOMEHiK, Comntisitoiier of Botamah, Sai-a, Fiji. 
1881 Gobi, C*pt. J.O., Anditar-Gencral, H'e;( Afrttan Settlenenti, Sierra Leont. 
188S I GouiB, 8tB Jo»r, Chiof Jaitice, Pert of Spain, Triitidad. 
1850 1888 : tOixK-rr, HuiiBBT, Callodn Station, near Ammar, Queimland. 

1878 j <}otKeB,Geo&as'WoaDBaTrr:,SaTveyoT-Gencn\,Ade{aide,8ovthAuetraUa. 
1873 I GuHAll, JotrK, TictoHa, BritUh Oolumiia. 

18S6 Qbiuaii, BoseaT Diin[ia9, Altornej'-at-Laff. Kinthfrley, Cape Coloa-j. 

1883 I Gbabix, Wii.L(i)l BrUbane, Qaeengland. 

I8j5 1883 ■ GaArsoEB, Ricn«iij> Kbat BdrH-i West, Cope Colony. 
1SS2 GuKT, Alhandbs Ciusles, Jiriabann, Queenf!nnd. 
1880 I auHi, C. BcovELi, M.D., La,jf,s, Wetl AjHea. 

1879 ; Gbaht, B. H., Colonial Banlt. Geor.jnlou'n, British Quiana. 

1884 I Qtam, Tnosts, li.ml.n;, /»il»i. 
i860 1877 



Qbaht, Li but. 'Colonel Tboxar Hdntbi, eare of Wm, BisncU, Esq., 



Gbat, QeOBOB W HiiAUim; QiMetMJanJ. 

Gray, Mklvili.k, Timavii. JVeui 'Italand. 

Gbat, BoBBBT JoUM tFnder Coloninl Secretary Briahani, Qufentfaaf. 

Qkai, SiUttEL yf., Kinma, New South Walet. 

iAiiiBii/, John BiLDwrN, M.B.C.lt. Bdio., Ora\amiioipn, CapeCvlftt'j. 

lEN, Georob Ddttos, AMiiide, $oiil\ Anatrali". 

iiiCK, TliaiARo Ai.LA\. M.LC.. AlUinvaUi, NeircailU, Natal. 

CRN, BoBXBT CorrtB, rrelaria, Transi^aal. 

lEENAi-RR, B. W U.L.O-, Durban, Natal. 
■S70 18Si I Gbkbnb, UoLRanoUTII, Onj/tlnnet. Melbourne, Aiiitralia. 

1834 I Gbroobv, Hon. Faanuis T., U.L.C, HaTtaictoyi, TooicMmh-.i, Queensland. 

1883 I Obiniib, Hon. Sahubl, Ailomey-Generai, CoUtnho, Ceylon. 
1881 1 tGKK'-Wiui'N HoK. William Colonial Becrotory, St Helena. 

1884 I Grieiblk, Rev. J. R., Bethetda Natire liUeion, vid Perth, W. Attsfra^ia. 
1875 1879 \ fOMKW, J., Mtitre. n-«, Sumner j- Co., Melbourne, AtutraXia. 

1880 I Qkiktk, Dr. Bobikt, Nhik .itnKterdant, B'rbire. Briliih Qaiana. 

1885 ' QBirnH, O.T., kl.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P.E., 5 u peri □ tending Medical Officer, 
I C<^tnho,Cfjhn. 

1B81 ' GBirriTR, Golonki. CHABLsa D., C.H.G., Katt J.o«doi. Cape Colony. 
1883 ' tfitnttra, Hobacb U. BBAHProBD, liijo«, WcM Africa. 
1880 1881 ' Q»rfiTR, Ho». Sib Savuil W., K.C.M.Q., Q.C., M.L.A., Brisbane, 



1888 
1886 I 
1881 
1865 1887 
1882 I 
1884 
1877 
1880 



1876 



188S 



1686 
1885 »882 
1884 
1886 
1882 



Ohifjitii HiiN. T. BiSBiiV, Colonial Secretary, Sicn-a Leone (Corrcapond. 

ing Secretary). 
GBirfiTU, SinW BaAXProRD, K.O.U.G., Qorernor of the Gold Coast 

Colony. Accra, OM (.'cisf Colons'. 
GairnTH, Williah BHANorOitft, B.A., Birtistcr-ot-Law, Cape duil, 

Gold Coiut Colon V. 
Gbtftith, W. C. E., Metere. Booker, Bros. ^' Co., Berbtcc, Briiiih QHiana. 
GaifriTiis, M, J., Surrojor-Goneral, Bclii«, BritUh Hondurai. 
tGaiMWADI, F. B,, 7f«W,>(,)n, ('""fC.M, Melbourne, Aiietratia. 
GBiNLiirroK, J. J., A. Innt, C.E. t'olomto, Ceylon. 
GsitDALB, VsBY Rkt. Johb, B.D., Dean of Bnpert'B land, "St. Jo\ni," 

Winnipeg, Canada. 



Itoj/al Colonial Intlilule. 
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.S90 


188* 




I8S4 




18»* 




tST8 




1877 


•89s 


1881 




1885 




1S81 




1874 




1881 


1900 


1879 




I87t 




ISSO 




1883 




1887 


'90S 


1887 




1878 




1886 




1886 




1883 


1910 


188G 



1881 
1S86 



Okukdt, Eu»uct BiABimv, Ailcla<d4, South Amtnlia. 

Guum, B. P., JeUVii, Straits Seiaeminti, 

OUOBRI, PSTES AntBoNt, J, P., FeHh, Wcittn Amtralia. 

OirsKET, PiiDFiesson, T. T., H.A., Sydnty Univeriity, Nea Stall- iValet. 

GoraiiE, Cui>i.K3, London Charlertd Bant 0/ Avitralia, Uelbevrnt, 

AvjitTalia. 
fOzowsKi, CoLOitKi, C. S. (<L.D.C. to H.U. the Qa^n], Toronto, Cenaia. 

tHtl&aorr, H. C, Kimbirley, Cape Oolong. 

HxABHorv, J. C, AlLornej-at-Lair, Kimberley, Capt Coia-ny. 

HiCKKTT John Wijithobp, BarriBter.»l-Law, T/iu Wild Club, Pnth. 

Weilern Auatralia. 
Haddok, F. V/ ., UelbBumt, Aiutraiia. 
HaoUE, OEOBai, Merehant,' Bnnk, Montrtal, Cnwulo. 
UalCoKBE, AuraiiK F^ Fentjnot, Waitara, Ntiia PfyiNDufi, Nmc Zni^und 

(CoTTOipoDding; Seoretarf ). 

HALIBUBTnN, R. 0., Q.C. 

Balkktt, GAPTiiN F. Cbaioie, loEpeotor-Qsneral of Folioo, Sieira Leour. 

Hall, Sib Josh, K.C.lf.G.. WeHinglvn, Xikb Ztaland. 

Hall, Tqohu S., Unua^^ QaseDBlaarl Bank, Roclchamploa, Qwi<-lnnil, 

HaI.l, Waltek a., B'jdnty, XeiB SoalK Walei. 

tHAU^, W:lliak Uiuiii\, St. Kill: 

TIlLUDAT, HOH. WrLLIAH, H.L.C, SyduBf. Naw South Wlllei. 
HaHiltoh, CflAKLts BocaBTDN, Beoeirer.Oeoeral, Trinidad. 
HaKilton, Oapt. D. DouqlaI, Vabullara Ri<-»r, BrUbam, Qaeerulanil. 
HamiltoK, Janes, Heart. Rijlandii Sf Sunt, LioiUcd, Oeorge StrttI, 

Sjidtwi), ftVu- South Walet. 
Bahilton, Lavculah a., AisiiUuit Land CommiMiouer Canadian 

PaoiBo R&iliraf, Winniprg, Uutitoha, Canaja, 
EaHiltd!!, Sm BoBERT G. C, K.C.B., Onwirmnmf Hoiur. Hobart, 

Tiumania. 
Ha H HE RSL IV- Bee NAN, BoBEST U., U. Insl. C.E, k'nsinetn' Office, Purl 

EUiahelh, Cape Colony. 
Uavhonk. a. !)■ LiHLE, M,A.,F.K. UM. 8., Tha Orammar School, Syineij, 

Uta Soulh H'a((w, 
Hahhiit, Fkeqebioc Haspei, Ta»jort,Madrat. 
Hahwhiei, F. K., M.B., M.lt.C.8.E„ Punaoj, S(- iii' ScWf-MnU. 
Uamiuet, Tut Bey. W, F. J., M. A. 

Uakmee, Euwahd WiNcriKLD, tfonhfrn CUb. Aucklnnd, JVVic Z"al<i.tui. 
Hannah, Cham-r*, Tort EUtabeth, C>i{i« CWuny. 
Hannah. WiLwuonBr, M. lait. O.B., CbiaC EnKioosr for Ilii:iiTays, 

C'l-ktmnn, QiiHiuUuJ. 
tHASSiKotOK. KMMt ^. 0.,U.li , VitUria. BfUi'h lVu.»6;o {Corre. 

■poudlng Socrotary). 
HAKOr, C. BuEroN, Adriaiit. So\,l\ AattraXia. 
UABOt. Jam. A., M.B.C.8., m<ba,t, To.maB.u. 
Uabei. PnitiRiRT C, 0fl«7»*m«t, Brilitii O»iuno, 
IIaelet, Jouk, BAii*. British Hanivai. 
Kaklri, Ouminbi. Sib Bohent VI., E.C-U.G., C.B. 

t-BABTU, OiiAtLNi, J.I*., auif<t/>nr, ITrilfrn A^MtmlU. 



I 



1950 



1955 



Non-Reiident Fellows. Ivii 

Year of 
Election. 

88C I Harper, Leonard, U.H.R., Barriiter-afc-Law, ChrUtehurch, Xew Zealand, 

884 HAEPERf RoBRBT, ILL. A., Tooralr, Melbourne, Australia, 
1930 1882 Uarrioik, William Campbell, Owrgetoivn, British Guiana, 

883 Harrbt, William Rosser, M.R.G.8., J.P., Barkly West, Cap4 Colony. 

885 Harrinoton, William F., Maryhoroug)^ Queen^and. 

883 Harris, Hrnrt William J., Kiinberlsy, Cape Colony. 
882 Harrii, Jorx, Treasury^ Kingston, Jamaica, 

1935 1886 Harrison, Propbssob J. B., Harris )n College, Barbados. 

885 HARaoir, Eowi.v, AucHani, Neo Zealand. 

882 Harry, Thovas, Adelaide, South Australia. 

881 fHARSART, Sidney B., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

885 Hartley, Suboron-Major B. B., V.C, King William's Town, Cape Colony. 
1940 1881 Harvey, Hon. A. W., M.L.G., 8t. JohnU, Newfoundland. 

884 Hartry, Jambs, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
tHABTBY, Thomas L., M.L.0.', Kingston, Jamaica. 
Hastinob, Commavdrb W. 0. H., R.N., Baih, Jamaica. 
Hathobn, Kbnketb H., Adrooata of the Soprame Court, Maritsburg, 

Natal, 
1945 1884 Hatbloce, Sir Arthur B„ K.O.H.G., Government House, Maritsburg, 

Natal. 
Hawdox, C. G., Westerjield, Ashburton, New Zealand. 
Uawker, Hon. Grorqk Ciiari.es, M.P., M.A., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Hawker, George C, Jux., M.P., Adelaide^ South Australia. 
Hvwkes, Grorob Wbioiit, J.P., Adelaide^ South Australia. 
Hawtayxr, Gbobor U., C.M.G., Adminidtrator-General, Georgetown, 

British Guiana (Correapoodinif Secretarj). 
fHAT, The Hon. Alexander, M.L.C, Linden, near Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
Hat, Dayid A., M.L.C , Bwibury, Wentem Australia, 
Hat, Henet, CoUindina, New South Wales. 
Hat, Jambs, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
Hay, Hon. Jamra Suaw. C.M.G., Administrator of the Gambia, We^tt 

Africa. 

878 Hay, William, Boomdnoomana, vii Wahanyah, Ne*9 South Wales. 
8S3 Hatnes, Robert, Registrar in Chinoery, Bridgetown, Barbados, 

882 Hats, Walter, RyrkUijh, Tjwnsville, Queenslawl. 

879 Hatter, U. H., CM G., Goremment Statist, Melbourne, Australia (Cor- 
I rc^pondinfiC Secretary). 

igSo 1^^ ■ Heax, David, Nitional Bmk 0/ New Zeiland, Dunelin, New Zealand. 

883 Heaklk, Robbbt Waller, Attorney-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

886 ■ Hebbon, a. S., Barntior-at-L<i«r, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

882 HBDDlxa, B., King Williani's Town, Cape Colony. 
886 tHEMfBT Pbbcy, Receiver-General" s OJice, Georgetown, British Ouiani, 

1965 1881 j Hemming, Joiix, Civil Commissioner, OraJiamstown, Cape Colony, 
869 ' Henderson, Joseph, C.M.G., Maritsburg, Natal. 
875 , Hbnxesst, Sir John Pope, K.C.M.G., Government Houw, Mauritius. 

883 ' Hensman, Alfkkd Peach, Perth, Western Australia. 
883 ' tHEBVET, Dudley Fkancis A., Resident CoancUlor, Malacca, Stra'ts 

Settlements. 
1970 1887 Hess, Albebt. C.E., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 



882 

887 

884 

879 
882 
882 
882 
881 

883 

884 

880| 

885 ; 
886 ; 



Iviii 

Year of 

Election. 

1673 

1876 
1884 
1884 

1975 1873 
1886 
1884 
1883 
1885 

19S0 1885 
1882 

1883 
1886 
1882 

1985 1881 
1880 
1883 
1887 
188i 

1990 1881 
1886 
1882 
1886 
1880 

1995 1884 

1886 
1886 

1885 
1881 

2000 1883 
1886 
1880 
1887 
1879 

2005 1882 
1884 
1884 
1883 
1882 

2010 1885 
1881 
1881 
1884 



Royal Colonial Imtitute. 

Hbtt, J. SoLAND, Glwk of the Leg^lative Agsdmblyy Victoria, British 

Columbia, 
Hewat, Captain J., Superinteadenfc of the Cape Town Docks, Cape Colony. 
Hrwisox, Captain Williax Fbbdebick, OrietU Steamship Company. 
H1CKLIN6, Fbedbrick J., National Bank ofAwtraUuiay Ballarat, Victoria, 

Australia. 
HiDDiNOH, Ds. J., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
tHiDDiNGH, Michael, F.C.S., Newlands, Cape Colony, 
H1601N8, Lieut. -Colonel Thomas Walkbb, Adelaide, South Auetralia. 
fHiGHBTT, John Moobb, Australian Cluht Melbourne, Australia, 
f-HioHETT, William £., 79b, Chancery Lane, Melboufme, Australia, 
HiOGiKS, Henbt, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Lagos, West Africa, 
HiGOiNSON, Captain Walter, Qovemment Secretary, Gambia, West 

Africa, 
Kildebrand, Max, M.D., 555, North ClarJc Street, Chicago, United State», 
Hill, Ashton St., Porongahan, Hawke*s Bay, New Zealand, 
Hill, Cuables Lumley, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Hill, James Alleyne, Georgetown, British Ouiana, 
fHiLL, James A., M.L.A., J. P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Hill, John S., Georgetown, British Chiiana 
Hill, Lure M., A.M. Inst. C.E., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Htll, Thomas Jambs, Durban, Naal. 
Hill, William, Port Louie, Mauritius, 
Hilluan, Geoboe F., Perth, Western Australia, 
HiTCHCOCR, G. W. B., J.P., Taungs, Bechuanaland, South Africa, 
HoAD, William, Government Medical Officer, Cyprus, 
fHoDGSoN, Edward D., Eton Vale, Cambooya, Queensland, 
Hodgson, Fbedebic Mitchell, Postmaster. General, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 
Hodgson, Samuel, Brisbane, Queensland, 
tHorpMEisTEB, Hon. C. E., Attorney-General, Belize, British Hon* 

duras, 
HoFMEYB, Hon. J. H., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
HoHENLOHE OP Langenbubg, H.S.H. Pbince, Lar^enburg, Wurt^mburg^ 

Germany, 
HoLBOROW, Hon. Geoboe, M.L.C, St, John's, Antigua, 
Hole, William, Singapore, 

Holmested, Bbnest a., Adelaide Station, Falkland Islands. 
Holt, Basil A., Brisbane, Queensland, 
HoNiBALL, OscAB D., M.D., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
fHooD, FBA17K, Danish Consal, La^os, West Africa. 
Hope, C. H. S., Adelaide, South Australia. 

tHoPE, James William, M.B.C.P., Fremantle, Western Australia. 
fHoBDEBN, Edwabd Cabb, 211, Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Waleo. 
HoBNB, John, F.L.S., Director of Eoyal Botanical Gardens, Ac, 

Mauritius. 
HoRSFALL, John A., 42, Flinders Lane, Melbourne, AurStralia. 
HoBSFOBD, David Barnes, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
Hobton, a. G., Auckland, New Zealand. 
Hosmeb, Edwabd, Coburgh, Ontario, Canada, 



Non-Resident Fellows. 
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Tear of 
XlecUon 

1887 

1879 

1886 

1885 

1885 

1883 

1882 

1882 

1880 



188i 
1887 
25 1884 
1886 
1880 

1888 
1883 
30 1B84 
1882 
1885 



IS 



♦o 



1883 
1887 
1879 

1885 

1884 
1880 
1882 
1887 
1879 
188 i 
1883 



1883 
15 1S74 

1879 
1883 
1886 
1884 
1883 
1880 

1888 
1879 



JO 



HoTSON, Jouv, Melbnurney Au$tralia. 

H0WAT8ON, William, Fori of Spain, Trinidad. 

Howell, John, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

Hubbard, Hon. Abthub G., Selufyn CastUf Qrahamitoum, Cape CoUmy, 

fHuDDABT, Jahbs, Melbourne, Australia, 

Hudson, Hon. Geobge, British Resident, Pretoria, Transvaal, 

tHuGOiNs, William Max, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

Hughes, Pbrcital H. G., Collector and Treaeorer, Oold Coast Colony. 

fHuGHES, CoMMAKDBB B. J., B.N., Acting Protector of Immicprants, 

Fort Cottage, Grenada, West Indies ; and Naval and Military Clvh, 

Piccadilly, W. 
HuLBTT, James Liege, J.P., M.L.C., Kearsney, Nonoti, Natal, 
Hull, George H., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
fHuLL, W. WiNSTANLBT, Accra, Oold Coast Colony. 
Humphreys, Edwabd W., Christehurch, New Zealand. 
HuMPURETS, OcTAYius, Chief Registrar of the Saprenie Coart of the 

Leeward Islands, St. John's, Antigua. 
HuNTEB, Alexander, Public Medical Officer, Belite, British Honduras. 
HuNTEB, Chables THOMSON, Belite, British Honduras. 
Hunter, Hamilton, Chief Police Magistrate, Suva, Fiji. 
HURLET, D. R., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
fHuTCHENS, William H., Colonial Civil Engineer, Kingston, British 

Ouiana. 
HuTTON, Hon. Charles William, Rondebosch, Cape Colony. 
HuTToN, Henry, J. P., F.R.G.S., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
HuTTON, William Pepperell, J.P., F.R G.S., Rej^trar and Maibor of 

the Eistem District Cdart, QrahamHown, Cape Colony. 
Hyam, Abraham, Beaconsjield, Cape Colony. 

Ikin, Rev. Dr. Alfred, Puint, Natal. 

Im Thurn, Evkrard F., Pomeroon River, British Quiana. 

Innbs, Charles Rose, King WHliam*s Town, Cape Colony. 

Innes, Edward A. R., Harbour Works 0§ice, Durban, Natal. 

Inniss, James, Barbados. 

Irish, George H., M.L.C, Montserrat, West Indies. 

Irvine, James, J.P., care of Messrs. J. M. Robertson ^ Co., Colombo, 

Ceylon, 
Irving, Charles John, C.M.G. 
Irving, Sir Hknrt T., K.C.M.G., Qovernment House, Oeorgetown, 

British Ouiana. 
Irving, Dr. J., Christehurch, New Zealand. 

Irwin, Chamnet Graves, M.B., Brigade Surgeon A.M.D., Bermtida. 
tIsAACs, David, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Isaacs, Jacob, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
IsEMONGEB, Edwin E., Acting Auditor- General, Singapore. 
IsHAM, Abthur C., Tapame Estate, Limugala, Ceylon. 

Jack, A. Hill, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Jackson, Dr. Andrew C, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 



k 

Year of 
Election 

1881 

2055 1883 

1884 

1876 

1883 

1879 

2060 1881 

1886 

1882 

1884 
>882 

2065 1883 
1883 
1872 
1887 
1832 

2070 1882 
1882 

183G 
1884 

188 i 

2075 1833 
1881. 
1882 
1885 
1881 

2^80 1883 
1881 
1881. 
1882 
1S83 

2085 1881 
1882 
1884 
1881 
1873 

2093 1884 
1879 
1882 
1881 

1881 

2095 1883 

1831 



. Royal Colonial Institute. 

Jackson, Capt. H. M., R. A., Commissioner for the Turks and Gaicos Islands. 

Jackson, Bichabd Hill, Kingston, Jamaica. 

t James, Edwin Matthew, M.R.C.8., L.S.A. (Eng.), 171, Collins Street , 

Melbourne, Australia. 
fJAMES, J. William, F.G.S., Ostrich Kraal, Coolers River, near Sydney, 

New South Wales 
James, P. H^uohton, Devon Lodge, Half Way Tree, Jamaica.^ 
t Jameson, Julius P., King WiU\am*s Town, Cape Colony. 
fJAMBSON, Db. L. S., Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 
tJAMiESoN, M. B., C.E., PuUie Works Department, Oeorgetown, British 

Ouiana. 
Jamison, William T., St, Catherine's, Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
Jardinr, C. K., Georgetown, British Ouiana. 
Jarrbtt, Michael Lewis, M.a.C.S.E., L.B.C.P. Bdin., British Sherhro% 

West Africa. 
Jaryis, E. W., A.M. Inst C.E., Winnipeg, Manitoha, Canada. 
Jepfbat, B. J., Devorjilla, Tojrak, Melbourne, Australia. 
f Jenkins, H. L., Indian Civil Service. 
Jbnktns, John, M.D., Belize, British Honduras. 

Jenman, 6. S.,F.L.S., GoYemment Botaiist, Qeorgetown,British Ouiana. 
tJEPPE, Julius, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Jebtois, Lieut.- Genebal Sib Wm. F. Drummond, B.E., G.C.M.G., G.B., 

Government House, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Johnson, Abthub E., Mount Peveril, Moka, Mauritius. 
Johnson, Frbdebick William, A.I<i8t.C.E., Pablio Works Deparfcment, 
Kalawewa, Dumballa, Ceylon. 

Johnson, Hon. G. Bandall, M.L.O., Wellington, New Zealand. 

tJoHNsoN, James Angas, Prospect, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Johnson, Hon. S. Oris, M.E.C., Nassau, Bahamas. 

t Johnston, Hon. John, M.L.C., Wellington, New Zealand, 

Johnston, Sydney, Napier, New Zealand. 

Johnston, Thomas G., cJo W. D. Stewart, Esq., Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Johnston, Hon. Walteb Woods, M.H.B., Wellington, New Zealand. 

Jones, Hon. B. Howell, M.C.P., Plantation Hope, British Guiana. 

t Jones, Edwabd, C.B., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

Jones, J. Thomas, Bradjield, Barbados, 

Jones, Mubbay J., Brocklesby, Malvern, Melbourne, Australia, 

Jones, Mathew, Assistant Colonial SarYojor, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

Jones, Hon. Oswald, M.L.O., Stockton, Barbados. 

Jones, Owen Fitz William, Christchurch^ New Zealand, 

Jones, Philip Sydney, M.D., Sydney, New South Wales. 

Jones, Hon. Mb. Justice S. Twentyman, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Jones, W. Bushby, J.P., Melbourne, Australia. 

Jones, W. H., Bridgetown, Barbados. 

Jones, W. H. Hyndman, St. Lucia, West Indies. 

I* Jones, Hon. W. H. Quayle, Qaeen's AdYocate, Accra, Gold Co ist 
Colony. 

fJoNSSON, F. L., Durban, Natal. 

Joseph, Joseph, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Joseph, Hon. S. A., M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales, 



188t 
188i 
1879 



1886 
1884 



t. Bank oj Britith North Amarica, Hamilt»n, 0.i(arw, 



1881 

xt 1862 

1886 

1886 

ISSl 

1884 
I3S 1882 I 
1880 
1886 
188 1 
1S8G 
139 1878 



18811 
1879 
1880 
1889 
1878 
1877 



Non-Rtaident FeUotct. hf 

tJ«--EP.i«oN, J„.,iu* p., Bl. KiUian.. K<«, H^^, „,„r 8,jd,,fy, Nt^ S^Mh 

JCTA, llEBav, A I. Mate, Cape To,. ■, Copt Colony. 

Kamla«k, a, T.. J.P,, HadMtktlt^, Ceijlon. 
KAfilTH, VawH, 11, Tory fiffoMP. Dri:,ifn 

Kkam, JouN It. It. p,^,/,, WWem Jugiralia. 

Kktbi. SiKHK,,. C.E.. H'««jyl*;d, Umch'iUt. Ontario. Canada 

K««L»s flsv. Josr.ru. ir.Jf. j r«<a «««(,«,«/, Jfa*an,«. BritUh Q^iaruM. 

Kite, Joim, Sfiif nejf, Nta South Wataw. 

tStLll, JiUM JouN EUimatla. St. KUia, ilelbourne, AntlnUia. 

K«iLT, B. J,, (;«orje(oi(Hi, Brituh Ouifuut. 

E1L8.Y, J. P.. P.S.8., fori Louig, Jiauritiun 

K.-P, llu3< G. T. H„ M.D., M.L.O.. Na,«xn. Bahama. 

Keii<i.«i. JiHBB, Port EUmbfth. Cnpe <.^Jn„„ 

KwsLEv, JoHK C, J.P., Port_Eliw6efj,, C'apr C<Aony. 

cZlu"" ^™^""*'"' •'■*'■' '«*"^' 0J!«, C=pB T«„„, c„,^ 
KknseLy. WjLl 

Cunndo. 

KWKY, W,Ln*., M.D , 193. lI<^mrU BtrMl. Syd,^, Hev^Bouth WcXm 
Ktoan, Ebmumd, ^fma S(r«f St. JfiWn, Jfdt,-.».nP, J«(ralta. 
Kebuiihk, Hcihkbt, Ifon* Fole, TiunKinia. 

KiBB, Alesandse, Awfrotian Joinf Stoci Bant, BriAaiu QmatUland 
Knu, Jamu KimFiTBiCK, <J.C., Ton>,i(o, Civnado 
K«w^ Hon. Thomas, C.M.Q.. Oo^tmrntr^t Ho-«, Stanfey, fa(«a«i 

KKHMri« AHriiua Edwim, Clerk ofConDciU, aji«. flniiift FowIk™, 

XKi.-iKS, HiiiiAiin II, AV)/r,i'fo,i, So«t).AM(mlio. 

Kir.litiiiSK.EiiiUM. it.. /li-liic.BHfMfcHonrfucaf. 

KiLiT, HeNbt G., lai.r*„a, Pm. Bay Rood, Bunlet', Silt, 5y(f n«», »(u. 

South Walee. 
KiLOODB, atoSGB, J.P., M. Init. C.B., L«bon.B«>Iy» fiWJ pj-ii,, 

tKi:<DKKO. ALimii, BwiiiH, J.P., Btlit*, BritUh Henditnt. 

tKiBO, Thomas A„ UagUtrato, TraBftt.ion Ten-ifory, Cajw Colony 

tKiBK, William, Toiro*mUe, Cuwiwiand. 

KiBiwooii, Uos W., U.L.O., M,D.,^Yfl»«iu, Bedamai. 

Kiscll, UiMKL MoNTAolK. F.H.0.8. Prtloria. Tranivaat. 

Ktririli, WiLLIitUi Ailelaidt. Sonlh Au.lrulin. 

Kjuvm, J 8. K. M, 17, ft>u(Bi-ord d, (» Uadthim, FarU; and Brititk 

Kkioht, Abtbui, Audit Clfiee, Singaport. 
KmoHT, J C»A]iLssE,B»m.tor.at.Uw,H(.&art rMB.ti.io, 
KNionT, wiiT.TAM. HiAarl Tamanin. 
Km<iiit^. B. T, AttoraBj.at-Ln™, A'.'mfc.rley, Capt Colonu. 
Cnox, Ai.mD, Etlecurt, Salai, 

Knox, Ed«*»d, C^onial Sujar K,^f„ j Compan,,, Sijdney, ITtw 9. Walt, 

KORTRIOHT, Sib CoMgLTu* H., K.C.K.Q., Anir,„-,„, Barrio, (htTH- 

Canada. ' 
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Year of 
EleotioD. 

1876 

1885 

2140 1884 



2145 



2150 



2155 



2160 



2165 



2170 



2175 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

fKfiiEL, Rev. H. T., Claremont, Cape Colony. 
KuMMEBEB, Rudolph, Sydney ^ New South Wales. 

KiNSEY, William R., Principal Medical Officer and Inspector-General 
of Hospitals, ColomhOf Ceylon, 
1882 Kyshe, J. B., F.S.S. 

1882 Ktshe, James Wm. Norton, Registrar of the Sapreme Gonrt, Malacca, 
Straits Settlements, 

1886 Labordb, Edward D., Jupt., Government House, St, Vincent^ West Indies. 

1883 tLAGDEN, Godfrey Teatman, The Residencyy Masem, Basutoland, South 
Africa, 

1885 Laino, Hon. John, M.L.A., BUicTcivoods, Seymour^ Cape Colony. 

1882 Lamb, Walter, Kamhala, Belle Vue Hillj WooUahraf New South Wales. 
1880 Lamprey, J. J., F.R.G.8., Snrgoon, Army Medical Departmejit, Tower Hill 

Barracks, Sierra Leone, 
1880 Landale, Alexander, Kelhourne Club, Victoria, Australia^ 

1882 Lange, J. H., J.P., Barrister .at-Law, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

1886 Langridge, Hon. G. D., Commissioner of Trade and Customs, Melbourne, 

Australia. 

1884 La Riviere, Hon. Alphonsb A. Clement, Minister of Agricnltore, St, 

Boniface, Manitoba, Canada, 
1878 Lark, P. B., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1878 fLARNACH, Hon. William J. M., C.M.G., The Camp, Dunedin, Otago, 

New Zealand, 
1886 Laurib, Majob-General J. W., Oahfleld, Nova Scotia. 
1880 Layton, a. L., Airy Hall, Essequibo, British Quiana, 

1886 Layton, Bendyshe, Messrs. Qibb, Livingston 8f Co., Hong Kong, 

1883 Lbacock, Hon. W. P., M.L.C., Barbados, 

1882 Leary, S., M.D., Snperintendent, Public Hospital, Berbice, British 

Quiana. 

1876 Lebb, p. G., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1883 tL^BC°> John Bourke Massey, Kinta, Perdk, Straits Settlements, 

1879 Lebs, John, Wanganui, New Zealand, 

1880 Legqe, Lieut.-Colonel W. Vincent, R.A., Military Barracks, Hobarf, 

Tasmania. 

1877 Lbmbebg, p., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1883 Le Mbsubieb, Cecil J. R., Ceylon Civil Service, Matara, Southern 
Province, Ceylon, 

1880 Le Mi&bb, Hippolyte, Jun., Ttose Cottage, Curepipe, Mauritius. 

1887 Lennebebo, Theodob, North Quay, Brisbane, Queennland 
1883 -Lj^qKABD, William, Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia, 

1885 Leslie, WillIam, C.E., Belize, British Honduras. 
1873 Levey, O. Collins, C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia. 
1877 Levj*^, W. H., Wellington, New Zealand, 

1882 Levy, Abtuub, Mandeville, Jamaica, 

1876 Lewis, Hon. Albebt, Q.C., Barbados, West Indies* 

1883 Lewis, Allan Wellbsley, Barrister-at-Law, Qrenada, West Indies, 

1881 Lewis, Louis Lucas, Melbowme, Australia, 

188i)h tLEwis, Nbil Slliqtt, M.A., B.C.L., M.P., Hehart, Tasmania (Corre- 
spending Secretary) 



Non-Retident Fellowt. 



Ixiii 





Kk^u 




1880 




18M 




18S3 




1883 


3i8o 


isei 




iBsa 




isso 




ISS6 




1879 


3.8s 


1884 




188E 




1881 



1886 

1S83 

2190 1884 

1878 



3195 I88e 
1883 
18SS 



1880 
3x0 1879 

1883 

1879 



Lkwis, Hon. 8*iiu«t, M.L.O., Sitrra Ltont. 

tLtwiB, Thoiuh. nobaTt. T,umania. 

LiLLir, Sib Chaklh, Chief Jnttioo, BrUba^, QvtemUni. 

LiLLir, K. M.. Burristor-at-Law, BrMani, Queeiuland. 

ft-iNTON, Thb Ei. Rtv. flrossT, Lord Bishop of Biverin*, Hay, Keir South 

WaU4. 
L:tkik, Ehtl 1L, KimberUy, Cape Colony. 
LlTTLi, Gioaos, JUH., Otorgttown, Briltih Ouiana. 
tLirrLtiQHN. EoBMt, J.P., Cape 0/ Oo*l Hope Bant, Kimhtrltif, Cape 

tLiv«MiDo«, Profbmor a., F.G.e., P.R.G.S., Si,dne!,,Ne» S<)»(ft in.?«. 
Llotd, Gkobok, (^n^eiu/un,I Clvb, Sriabant, Qutentland. 
Loch, John, rare oj C-)lii»M !!n<\k. Barbado,, Wnt iMlie,. 
LociHAiT, C. G. KoMtAN, tan 0/ Bank 0/ Victoria, ^<lbnura« nnd Xta 

South WaU: 
LOOIN, Jahu U., lfatj*t/ant«in. Cop* Colany. 
Uw", F. C'., i\.lamb,., Cnjinn. 

LoTSlur ttlCUAKD Kdwur, F ft.Q.S., Pretoria, Tranicaal, 8outh Africa. 
LoviLL, Dh. FuKcn H, Port Loain, JTaurifiiu. 

tlWTBLT LllllTr..CorjlN«L J*MM Ch*PUU(, ^WniJe, S-JitfA ^lufrofrn. 
fhow S16 HuQH, K.C.K.G., Britiih Beiidont, The RetideMy, Enala, 

Kama, Ftnik, SlraiU SeWf menf*. 
Lowi, Muot SWKLET JoKW, J.P., CommiflaionGr of Poltoe, Baeliwx-na- 

tand. Cape -C'tJimy. 
-fLiUBD, EimAnn Ohauncv, Plantation Ptlet'* EaU, Brilitk Oiitaiia. 
hvcr, Friderice CoKBgir, lUntnn-Jifhl . C-ipe Cjlony, 
LuHOAiX, OeoRGE, Secrelar; to the Coandl of Oorenimetit, Ac, 

Carepipe, Mnuriliiu. 
tlitUAS, HKNRV H., 74, Mcro^i.). S(n>»', Itontreal, Canada. 
Ltnch, Edvabd B., '''/»r< ' r ' ' 

Lthch, Hon. Jameb a., M i r . ... i^nrhiido'. 

Ltohb, Charlu, Imperial Chamberi, Adtlaide, South Auitralia, 
Ltoks, Frank B., h~i«i.i.i'..ii, .ian.uicn 
Ltoks, MlURiCi, .Spiiinrii, .Yciu ,Srju(;i Wale: 
Ltitkltob, Thk liov. jN[i Rtv. Albbkt TiCTOB, H.A., Al. Ju9(M(in«'<, 

£imt<rl«y. Cape Cotonf, 



3305 1886 I Uaaidobf, Hon. Mb. Juhticb C. G., (Iraliamitowm, Cape Colony. 

1887 Uabrn, a. W,, //und'tiyJoH Udijt, HtvMherg, TtanJiriiaL 

1881 ItACABIHUR, DonOLiS H,, J.P., Fi'Uing. Wdhnalnn, .Vpiy Zfoland. 

1888 I MacDaiy, Hos. Sir J*MIt>i, M.LO. ro<ji-ui, i(f(fcr>iini.'. ^irj/ro(io. 
1887 1 Uacdonald, Aifan, QtraUine, Ctxnltrbary. New Zealand. 

aato 1887 ' Uacdonald, Sr.jtVCHAUr, Oeraldine. Cnntrrlur\j. Nen Zealand. 

1883 ' UACDoHiiD,CBta»OtooaaF.J.,Waniabad3er<i, tVa^ja Watja.tleiB BoulK 

1885 Macponacd, Clauci A , ITDnraba^erif, Wagja Wofge, Jfcto aanfA 

18M> Hacdonald, Thr Bight Hon. Si* John A., G.C.B., Ottaiea, Camade, 
188G KACD9NALD, TaoHAS MoBCLL, iniwrMrpiV/, Neu ZeoIamT, 



Ixiv 

Year of 
Election. 

2215 1882 
1884 
1881 
1886 
1881 

2220 1885 
1883 
1886 
1886 
1884 

2225 1881 
1869 

1881 

1882 

1881 

2230 1880 

1883 

]880 

1886 

1886 

2235 1883 

1882 

1882 
1879 
1887 

2240 1880 
1880 
1887 
1883 
1883 

22 15 1887 
1881 
1881 
1887 
1880 

2250 1888 
1887 
1878 
1883 
1882 

2255 1884 
1878 

1884 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Macdouoall, Jamrs, Melhoumej Australia. 

tMACFARLANR, J AUK»flHohart, Tasmania. 

Macfaulakb, B., Member of the Volksraad, Harrismithf Orange Free State, 

MacFaslank, Bodebick, Hudson's Bay Co.,Winnipeg,Manitobay Canada, 

Macglashan, Hon. John, Auditor-General, Jamaica. 

Macglashan, Neil, Standard Banky Kimherley, Cape CUony. 

MacGregob, William, Australian Cluh, Melbourne, Australia. 

Mackenzie, Alexandbb, Barkly West, Cape Colony. 

Mackenzie, John Eddie, M.B., CM., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

Mackenzie, The Bey. John, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

Maclubb, Hon. W. M. G., M.D., M.L.C., Nassau, Bahamas. 

Macnab, Bev. a., D.D., Sector of DarliDgton, Boicmanville, Ontario, 

Canada. 
MacPherson, Hon. J. A., Winilha Diggers* Rest, near Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Macpherson, John, Aylesmore, InvercargiV, New Zealand. 
fMACPHEBSON, William Bobsrt, Devon Villa^ St. Andreiv, Jamaica. 
McAdam, Hon. Alex., M.L.C, St. John's, Antigua. 
McCallum, Hon. Major JHenry Edward, B.B., C.M.G., Surveyor- 

General, Singapore. 
McCarthy, James A., Barrister-at-Law, Sierra Leone. 
McCauohan, Patrick K., Melbourne, Australia. 
fMcCAUGHEY, Samuel, Coonong, Tirana, New South Wales. 
McCloskt, James Hugh, Colonial Surgeon, Butterworth, Province 

Wellesley, Straits Settlements. 
McCbae, FARquHAR P. G., Bank qf Australasia, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
McCulloch, Sir James, E.C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia. 
McCulloch, William, Melbourne, Australia 
f McDonald, John, Charters Towers, Queensland. 
McFabland, Bobbrt, Barooga, Deniliquin, New South Wales. 
McFarland, Thomas, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia. 
McGavin, E. W., 122, Elizabeth Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
McGaw, Joseph, Cuba, Narrandera, New South Wales. 
McGbath, Grorgb, Charlemont, Jamaica. 
fMcGREOOR, Alexander, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
McHattie, a. G., M.D., F.B.C.S.E., St. John's, Antigua. 
McIlwraith, Hon. Sir Thomas, E.C.M.G., Brisbane, Queensland, 
McKat, Benjamin, M.I.M.E., Mackay, Queensland. 
McEbllar, Thomas, Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 
McKiNNON, Neil B., Barrister-at-Law, Berbice, British Ouiana. 
McLaughlin, William, Auckland, New Zealand. 
fMcLBAN, Douglas, Marackakaho, Napier, New Zealand. 
fMcLBAN, George, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
McLennan, John, Oroua Downs, near Wellington, New Zealand. 
fMcLBOD, Edwin, Georgetown, British Ouiana, 
McLbod, Captain Murdoch, Provost*Marshal, Georgetown, British 

Ouiana. 
tMcTAVisH, J. H., Land Commissioner, Canadian Pacific Bailway, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 



Non-Reiident FeUowt. 



Maix, Giorqi, Aitlaide Club, Adelaide, South AuHralia. 

IQis, Qtoaae, Oroonjol, Ntar Eay, New Smith WaJts. 

Ualabbe, Hoir. Wii.IiIaii,'M.L,C. Kiiigtlon. Jamaica. 

Halcolh, Hos. O. D-, Q. C ittomoy-Gcnortil, Nataau, Bahamas. 

Mir.iiT, FHiMrn U, W Chriiichvrcti, Setc Zealom!. 

Mamno, Hos. CaptM!* Ibwlb Charlu, Coloniil SoorBtary, Omuda. 

MtMcDIt<TE&, jAHiw, 8l. John, New BruniuHek. 

Mantord, WdLUM, Aeera, Qold Ctail Colony 

MiNiroLD, T P., rurniiahrU, Camperdmcn, Vicluna.AuUralin. 

MiKiroLD, W T FiirnimbeU, Campfrdown, Victoria, Aia'.raha. 

Mansbl, OEKBiRr.jSud'iion Uinuc,Faaiand Itlandii. 

HANinBLD, Qbobob Alibh, 121, Pitt BIrtel, Sijdaeg, New South 

UiMSCAUi, OeCAB, Colonial BaitJi, Kingtion, Jamaica. 

ICaui, M. J,, Sicrro LeoHf. 

HiBil, Hkhuan, i'lFitf Willinm't Toton, Cajje CoJony. 

IMaBKION WiluaS E., J.r M.L.C., JVi'manl^c, Wttttnt ^lusfralia. 

Maheast, Louia Febdujanp, Grenada. 

tllAgilHAlI., AhtKtD WlTTBS, CaJleiie Pnfl, Adelaide, South AultrtUia. 

lUaiiBiCAN, John, CftiTirfehurcfi, Nmo Zealand. 

Hamuvd, Lvft. Vf fharlen Tomeri, Q^'eeiuiland. 

Habtih, Dblos J., 81. Jiihn'n, Antigua. 

Uabtin Thomis, fort I'lUtabeth, dtp* Colony. 

Mabtih, Thovas H,, Kingtton, Jamaica. 

Habtiii, T. Jaijubb, Colonial Xutval Life Attfiraace Co., Melbcurne, 

Au*tralia. 
MaMN, B, O. L., Colonial Bank, Btrhite, BriliMh Ouiana. 
fMABON, F A., Manaeer of ths Demsran Railway, Qeorgelown, BritiMh 

Ouiarta. 
MatUKM, Eduasd, p., •• SalalMeiciiry" OeUe,Durhaa. Nalal 
"MATSnn J T J,P CKri»tchurch, New Zealand. 
tUATTHEWS, Db. J, W., KimberUy, Capa Colony. 
SCaudbblbt, Fbidbbick L., Banlc oj Neia Zeataifl, Chritlchureh, JTiu: 

Zealand, 
Uaswbll, JoSKPn Bwimbb, liarrislFr.Bl-LAn.Qneen'i Adrocato, Oon^ia, 

TTMt Africa. 
Uaxwell, UiJoB Tboxai, J.P., BeaaoniMd, Cape Colony. 
Uaiwill, William Edwari). C.H.C). CommisiioDer uf handt.BiTi-japore. 
MiY Si-iU3E0> \Titl,i*» Al(.*s, A.M.D., J.P., Belt'..', Britiah llondurar. 
Mutss, JosEFB Bbiooh riantatiiin Walei, British (laiam. 
Mr-ABa. JaKeS Edwabd, Sunnytide, ri-:li<riii. TmisvaaL 
MkIV GbobceA. M,D., JfelbounK (Viif., }'.".(..riij. Jm(ra(.'a. 
.MnxTJE), JAUr.^, B*acon*field, Cape Colony, 

f JlKLllADii, WlLLlAV, H.B.H.'s CohkiI, TriuiUo, Spanish Honduras. 
MBLTIbb, AsnOLra EmIKL, rrdorUi, Tranei-aal, South Africa. 
Mkltillr, OboROK W., AniiHUkt GoTemment Socretary, OeorQetown, 

Brilieh Ouiana. 
Minds, W. Fimrb, Colonial Bant, St. Kill*. 
ItiHNia, Jambs C, Standard Bant, Cojx Town, Cojte Cofony. 
Mebbdith, TiiiVeti. ABCtiDBACO.t Tbomah, Sinfni>Dr(. 



livi 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Ubeeditb-Katb, Cubikcs Kir, Laitdag, MatUHon, Nne Zealatid. 

Mebewetbir, Bdwakd lUuH, Ptn'xng, Btraiti MtUm^nU. 

Mbeivale, Qboboi M., Mtitri. aibb$. Bright ^ Co., Bydaey, Nea SoiUk 

Wales. 

MfBBiUAK, Hon. John X, M.L.A., Capt Toain, Cape Oclonn. 
Mbssbbvt, Alfbkd, M.A,, Rector Bojal Colleg«, Uaurititu. 
Hetzqer, Joseph M., Sierra Lforis. 

Mbukant, l[oy Louis Henrt J.P., M.L.C., Riveridala, Cape Oofoity. 
MinoLBlON, Juus PiQE, District Judge, Limaial, Cypnu. 
H[DDL£ToN, W. B., Durban, Natal. 

lOE, Stoaei Sopt, MaiKhlettr, Jamaica. 
MiLLiB, JosKPii, BathursI, Rivar Oarnbio, Weit Africa. 
UltLS, JauSS, Dunedtn, Nem Zealand 
tMlLlB, Thomas, Cfcari^rs Tawen. QuceHs!a„<l. 
MlLSK, Sir William, Sunnynide, Adelai,h; ^..:,il. Aailralia. 

xcms, ErwABb 0., Chriilchvrch, JV,c Zm/un.;. 

stos-Sbnuousk, Bit. C. A. S., Roaadale Hall, Liverpocl, Wero Soufk 
Walet. 

MlKslELEM, JoBN D., PmHo CoHti, Spaititk Bondvrat. 
Mitchell, C:i ki.hs. Protc-clor of ImmiBranta, THnid^td. 
MiiCHELL, Ljj;uT..Crji.uNm. Sib GuAtLii B. H., K.C.M.G., OaHrnmMt 

Hoiue, Fiji. 

Mitchell, Jambs G., Si/daey, New South Walet. 
Mitchell, Sauuel, St. Genrge'; Qrenada. 
MitFonn, CHAkLKs B., AoiUUDt Colonial Soorelary and Tiwuuiwr, 

Hoco, J. V/., Natal Bank, Maritibunj, Natal. 
., M.D., BoUte, Briiiih Hjn'dira... 
Hon, Thohas TT. O., Haiutger Natal Back, Durban, A'afat. 
Moloney Hon. Cam. Altbbd, C.M.G., Oosernmeni Hoxitt, Lagon Wttt 

Africa. 
MoLTESo, John Chakus, Jus,, Capo Toam, Cape Cohay. 
Monro Gibson, I'lantation Blenheim, Britiah Quiana. 
tMoNHO, iljLTOLM, (leorgdiiun, British Ouiana. 
tUoOR, QBOaac C, Ximberley, Cape Colony. 
Moore,, Jaxbb, Buniury, Western Auitralia. 
Moore, John, Oeorgetoum, Brilith Ouiana. 
Moore, The Hev OiiAntAn, I'riocipal Chnroh Hiaeionai? Gnmmtr 

School, Froetount, Skn-a Leon..: 
tMooHK, William H., at. Iohn'$ Hotue, Antigua. 
Mobkheah, Hon. B. D., M.L.A., Brisbane, Queemland. 
SIoROAN, Jambs Vauohan, Auitralian CUb, Melbourne, Atutralta. 
tMalOAM, M. C, The Bamiooi, Kingtton, Jamaica. 
tMoRlBL, A. H., ISoaiel Bay, Cape Colony. 
JloKPHEiT, Sir John, Cuminiiti, Adelaide, Smtth Auttralia. 
HosHiN, TiiouAs, J.F„ Auckland, Nea Ztalattd. 
MoBBli, D., M.A., F.L.S. 

MaBHi8, QRirriTH M., Tauranga, Now Z*ala^. 

MOKBISON, Jamm, J.P Water BM, QwOdford, JTwfern AuitraUa 
I (Correipcmdiag StoreUij). 



Non-Resident Fellows. 
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Year of 
Election. 

5 1877 

1881 

1885 
1886 
1887 
3 1885 
1880 



1878 

1886 
1881 

5 1883 

1880 
1885 
1880 
1887 

b 1880 
1877 
1886 
1886 
1883 

'>5 1886 
1882 
1886 

1877 

1884 
ro 1880 



MoBT, L4IDLBT, Sydney, New South Wales, 

MosBLET, C. H. Harlbt, CiTil Commandant, British Sherhro*, West 

Africa, 
tM0HE8, Charles, Kimherleyj Cape Colony. 
tMosMAN, Hugh, J. P., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
MoBSE, Deputy Subobon-Gbnebal Charles B., 0,B.j Kingston, Jamaica, 
tMouLDEK, Bayfield, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Mueller, Baron Sir Ferdinand Von, K.C.M.9., F.B.S., Qovernment 

Botanist, Melbourne, Australia. 
MuGGRRiDGR, ARTHUR L., Los Horquctas, Sauce Porto, Buenos Ayres, 

South America. 
MuLLANE, J., M.D., Sargeon Indian Armj, Oauhati, Assam, India, 
fMuLLiGAN, Hon. Thomas, M.C.P., Plantation Vive la Force, British 

Ouiana. 
MuLLiKS, John Francis Lake, M.A., 2, MacLeay Height9, Potts Point, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
MuNRO, Archibald, Kingston, Jamaica. 
fMuNRO, Hon. James, Armdaie, Victoria, Australia, 
f MuNRO, John, J.P., Menzies* Hotel, Melbourne, Australia. 
Mure, John S., New Oriental Bank Corporation, Madras. 
Murphy, Alexander D., Melbourne, Australia. 
Murphy, Sir Francis, Edgeomh, South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia, 
Murpht, William, M.D., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
Murray, Alexr. Keith, Hamilton, Mackay, Queensland. 
Murray, Charles F. E., M.D., Claremont, Cape Colony, 
Murray, William Archibald, Auckland, New Zealand. 
f Murray- Atnslby, Hugh Percy, J.P., Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Murray-Prior, Hon. Thomas L., M.L.C, Maroon, Logan River, Ipswich, 

Queensland. 
fMusGRAVE, Sir Anthony, 6.C.M.G., Qovernment House, Brisbane, 

Queensland, 
MusTERD, John, Plantation La Bonne Mere, Mahaica, British Ouiana. 
Myers, Hermann, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 



1875 
1883 
1885 



75 



So 



Nairn, Charles J., Pourere, Napier, New Zealand, 
Nash, Willum Giles, Minos de Rio Tinto, Provineia de Huelva, Spain, 
Nathan, Albxandbb McDowbll, Trevennion Lodge, 8U Andrew, 
Jamaica, 

1885 Nathan, Datid J., Wellington, Neto Zealand, 

1879 Nathan, D. P., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1886 fNEAME, Arthur, Macknade, Herbert River, Townsville, Queensland. 
1885 Nebthlino, Hon. M. L., M.L.C., Stellenboseh, Cape Colony. 

1884 Nbu., Pbbcbtal Clay, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1875 fNELSON, Frxdbbick, Havelock, Napier, New Zealand. 

1880 Nbsbitt, Major Bichard A., J.P., Port Alfred, Cape Colony, 

1883 t^EWLAND, Harry Osman, Singapore, 

1884 Newman, Henry William, MJB., Lucknow, New South Wales^ 

1885 Newman, Waltbb, Arlington, Napier, New Zealand. 

1884 Newton, Charles Bead, F.B.M.8., Kuneong, Darje^ing, TiiJVa. 
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Year of 
EleoUon. 



Boyal Colonial Institute. 



2385 1882 
1886 

1879 

1885 

1876 

3390 1879 

1879 

1873 
1883 

188i 
3395 1886 
1879 
1886 
1882 



1883 
2400 1882 

1883 

1883 
1883 
1882 

2405 1883 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1882 

2410 1885 

1885 
1886 
1880 
1885 
2415 1886 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1882 
1876 



2420 



1886 

1886 
1879 
1881 



fNiCHOLS, Abthub, Commercial Bank of Australiaf Melbourne, Australia, 
tNiCHOLSON, W. Grbsham, Plantation Farm, Etut Bank, Britisk 

Quiana, 
Nightingale, Percy, Civil Commissioner and Besident Magistrate^ 

Cape Tovon, Cape Colony. 
NiMMO, William, coAre of Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia. 
NiND, Philip Hbn&t, Better Hope House, British Quiana. 
NiTCH, Gbobgb H., Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
KoBLB, John, Clerk of the Hoase of Assembly, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony (Corresponding Secretary). 
fNoRDHBiMEB, Samuel, Toronto, Canada. 
Norman, General Sir Henry W., G.C.M.G., G.C.B., C.I.E., Qovemment 

House, Kingston, Jamaica. 
NoBQUAY, Hon. John, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
fNoRBis, B. J. (Ist West India Begiment), Jamaica. 
Norton, Edwin, J.P., Qrenada. 
NoTT, Bandolph, Sydney, New South Wales. 
tNoYCE, F. A., Durban Club, Natal. 



O'Bbibn, Henry Arthur, Singapore. 

O'Brien, Colonel Sir John Terence N., K.C.M.G., Qovemment House, 

Heligoland. 
O'Brien, Lucius B., President of the Bojal Canadian Academy of Arts^ 

36, Tonge Street Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
O'Callaghan, Cobnelius. 
OcHSB, Andrew, Witwatersrand, Transvaal. 

O'Connor, Owbn Liyinostone, F.B.Met.Soc., Curepipe Road^ Mauritius^ 
O'CoNNOB, BiCHARD S., Singapore. 
OoLiNG, Francis James, Sydney, New South Wales. 
O'Driscoll, Florence, Brisbane, Queensland. 
O'Flahebty, Thomas Augustus, Natal Bank, Durban, Natal. 
Officeb, William, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
Ogilvir, Hon. Edward D. S., M.L.C, Tul^ilbar, Clarence River, Ne%9 

South Wales. 
OoiLYiE, Bey. Canon Geobge, Bondebosch, Cape Colony. 
Ogilvie, William F., Tulgilbar, Clarence River, New South Wales. 
fO'GRADY, Thomas, Alderman, Town Hall, Melbourne, Australia. 
O'Halloran, J. C, Civil Commissioner, Rodrigues, Mauritius. 
Oldfield, H. C, Barberton, TransvcML 
Oldham, John, 51, Chancery Lane, Melbourne, Australia. 
Oldham, Nathaniel, Imperial Chambers, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Ouybb, Hon. Bichard, M.L.C, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
O'Maley, Michael B., Colonial BjLnk, Georgetown, British Quiana. 
O'Mallby, Hon. Edwabd L., Attorney- General,'£fong Kong. 
O'Molony, C. K., B.N., J. P., Town Clerk and Treasorer, Beaconsfield, 

C-^tpe Colony, 
Obkney, Jamas, Melbourne, Australia. 
tORMOND, Hon. Francis, M.L.C, Melbourne, Australia. 
+ORMOND, George C, Xapiv, New Zealand. 



Non-Beiident Fellawi. 



Ixiz 



of 

Eleetien. 

242s 1885 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1886 

1430 1881 
1886 
1886 
1881 
1887 

2435 1886 



1879 
1882 
1886 
1872 
2440 1888 
1887 
1885 
1885 
1884 

S445 1882 



1888 
1888 
1884 
1879 
1886 



2450 



^55 



2460 



0465 



1883 
1885 
188 & 
1880 
1880 

1883 
1878 
1885 
1877 
1882 
1884 

1885 
1880 

1888 
1886 
1886 
1886 



Obpkit, Cuablbs Edward Hbrbbrt, AtKerton, Douglas, Cape CoUmy. 

Obpbn, FBAivas H. S., J.P., Douglas, Cape Colony. 

fOBPBif, J. M., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Obbbtt, John, Hdlfufaytree Post OfficSf St. Andrew , Jamaica. 

OsBOBNB, Gborqb E., Mahadovoa, Lttni^aUa, Ceylon. 

Osbobnb, Hamilton, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Osbobnb, Jambs, Elst0mw%ek, Melbourne, Australia. 

Oswald, Hbrm E., Belize, British Honduras, 

OwBN, H. GwTNNB, Lisbon-Bsrlyn Gold Fields, Transvaal, South Africa. 

OwBN, Major Percy, Woollongong, New South Wales. 

OwBN, Samubl, Melbourne, Australia. 



fPADOON, John, Barkly, Cape Colony, 

tPAOAN, John, Sairejor-Gentjral, Accra, Qold Coast Colony, 

Paob, Abthub E., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

fPAiNT, Hbnbt Nicholas, J.P., M.P., Hcdifaw, Nova Scotia, 

Palbt, Wiluam Wilson, Attomej-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Palmbb, Herbbrt, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Palmbr, Josbph, Christehurch Cluh, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Pabfitt, p. T. J., Bank of New Zealand, Suva, Fiji. 

Pabkb, Edmund William, Alice Springs, Northern Territory, South 

Australia. 
fPABBBBy Fbbd Habdtman, M.A., F.R.G.S., J.P., Barrister-at-Law, 

Beg^istrar of the Goarts, Belize, British Honduras. 
Pabkbb, Hon. Stbphbn Hbnbt, M.L.G., Perth, Western Australia. 
Pabbbb, Stbphbn Stanley, J.P., Perth, Western Australia. 
Pabkin, J. W., Catherine Mownt Estate, Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
fpABSONS, Gbcil, Bloon^ld, HanUlton, Tasmania. 
Parsons, Hon. J. Lanodon, Goyemment Besident, Korthem Territory, 

Palmerston, South Australia. 
Patbbson, Gbobob H., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Paton, Jambs, Silent Orove, Mackay, Queensland, 
Pattbbson, Hon. Jambs B., M.L.A., Melbourne, Australia. 
Paul, F. W., Khyber Pass, near Auckland, New Zealand, 
fPATNB Fbbdrkick W., Jun., Banistor-at-Law, Maritimo, South Tarra, 

Melbourne, Australia. 
fPAYNB, John A., Orange House, Lagos, West Africa. 
Peacock, Oalbb, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
tPBACOCK, Hon. J. T., M.L.O., Christehurch, New Zealand, 
fPBABCB, B., M.H.B., Wellington, New Zealand. 
Pbabson, Bey. John Gbobob, Berbice, British Ouiana. 
Pbabson, Walteb Hbnbt, Gommissioner for Crown Lands, Invercargill, 

New Zealand. 
Peel, Jonathan, Maritzburg, Natal, 

tPBLLBBBAU, HoN. Mb. JUSTICE Etibnne, Psnang, Straits Settlements, 
Pbmbbbton, Sholto H., Barri8ter-at.L%w Ami tn tea, West Indies. 
tPBNNBFATHBB, F. W., Barristor-at-Law, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Pebkins, Hon. Patbick, M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Pebein, Habbt W., Melbourne, Australia. 



JJoyal Colonial Institute. 



1S86 


1888 


3470 less 


IBSl 


1882 


1879 


1883 


=475 1871 


1879 


J 876 


1882 


1878 


1480 1881 


1883 


1881 


1887 


1879 


^485 1886 


1886 


1886 


1881 


1876 


2490 1884 


1881 


1878 


1882 


1878 


S49S 1880 


1886 


1886 


1879 


1886 


2500 1886 


1886 


1883 


1880 


1887 


3505 1888 


1886 


1872 


1888 


1881 


9510 188* 



Pkrbt, Williaii, Brithant, Qiumsland. 

Ftasaw, Di Bubob F., M.L.A., Tabragalbi, Qtieeniland. 

Pbmb, Hon. Vrhkk, M.L.C., 8t. Lticio, Weit Indin. 

Petbb, Hon. Wiluan SPBNCSk, M,L.O., Anama, CJii-isJeAurdk, jr»w 

Zealand. 
PatBAZTH, OHUbU, J.P., Mtun. twin ^ Co., WtlUngton, New Zaaland. 
PnASAZVN, Ho\ RoBKHT, M.L.O., Tht PopUtri, Wanganui, Jftw Zaaland. 
Phiibbh, Geobge, Ffhalnrfa Hotel, Sydnfj, New S-ulh Wales. 
Pqilmppo, lIlB HoMOUB 81E GlOBOB, Chief Justice, Hong Kong. 
Phillippo, J. C, M.D., Jiingston, Jamaica (CorrOBpouding Secrotnrj). 

Dry River Station, Wairarapa, Wellington, Ntv 



Zi-nlaiiil. 
ILLIM, Quo 



PniLL 



: Bbaitbraite, Asaistaat Colonial Secretary, P«rt)i, 






PHiiiLiFe, Hon. J. H., MJj.C, BelUe, BritUK Hondunu. 
PfliLLiPB, LwnKh, BoacoiuJUU, Ciipe Colony. 

rBANi;rSIlE.vBr Ckristehurch, Neis Zealand. 
PicEEBiKO, WiLLiAK Alixakdbb, O.U.G., Pcoleotor of ChineBe, Singa- 

PIOOTT, Walteb Hbnbt, AUeedole, Albany, Cape Colony. 

Oharleb, Treaaorer ot Gold Coast CuIodj, .i,:<:ya. WeMl Africa. 
PiKB, Btbphek, Wateranieet, near LatLijsmilh, Natal, 

E., BnrrifltBr-at-Law Sydney, Se\ii South Wale*. 
+P1LE, Hknby Alletne, Warleigh, St. Peler, Barbadot, 

.LIP, Brithane, Queensland. 
pLNaES'T, Hon. Ma. Jdmice B. J., D.C.L., Bt. Jokn'i, Neiefimndland. 
PiEBEl, Geoboe B., M.B., cm. (Edin.), Lohj Lxne House, Antigua. 

James Wiluam, Beliie, British Bondums, 
PUWUAH, Thomas, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Pliidill, T G., JJani of Hew Zealand, AdelahU, South Avelralia. 

C.E., Digtiy, Nova Bcotia. 
FoasoK, Edward, St. Kitte, Went Indies. 
tPoLLAHD, W. P. B., L.E.C.P. (Lond.), M.B.C.8., BitrWn Dwtrirf, Eaal 

Ooatt, Briliak Quiaiia. 
Pollen, Hinky, M.D. aiabornr. New Zeaiand. 
Poole, J G., Kiinbei-ley, Cape C'ufon;;, 
Poster, Hon. Nbale, Colonial Secretary of the Leeward Islands, it. 

John'), Aiiligua. 
PiiiBtTBY J A.. B.A.,OeorgelouiB, British Guiana. 
Pott.", MosEw A., Fresloim, SU-rra Leone. 
tPoHKLL, Ffi.iKris, AjuiBtsnt Prot«otor of Chinese, Ptnang, Straits 

Bettlenentt. 
PowRLl, WiLPHiD, F.B.G.S., H.B.U. ConBal, Navigaloi'i Iitande, Samoa. 
PoiTBBS, ChaBLBS, MarijhoraH,ih, Qunrn'lnii,!. 

IWABD, A.R.I.J3.A , Sierra Leone. 
iielboiHTie, Atv^iralia. 
Pbebtoe, TIe.vrV, Govarnmont HotanUt, St. Ann't, Trinidad. 
PaiCB, ChabksChICHELki, O.E., Beliie, Bnlish Honduras. 
Fbicb, Hon. J. U., Surrey or-General, Hmuj Kong. 
Pbicb, B. M. Roebbt, Melvin, Sitle* River, Belise, BrUish Honduras. 



Non-ResLlcnt Fellows. 



]x\i 



Year of 
Electior. 



2515 



2520 



2525 



2530 



2535 



2540 



2S4S 



2550 



885 I Pbikce, Fbedk. Abtbur, MossjI Bay, Cape Colony. 



880 
879 
886 
887 

888 

880 
885 

884 
887 
880 
882 
1885 

885 
885 
880 
880 
885 
882 
888 
881 
886 
883 
882 
886 

885 
885 
881 
874 
881 
880 
886 
888 
885 
883 
881 

881 
884 
882 
874 
880 
878 
886 



Pbitchard, Hon. Chuilbs, M.L.O., Beaufort West, Gape Colony, 
P&0W8B, Hon. Mr. JusncE, D.W., 8t. John's, Newfoundland, 
PvBVCS, Gbokok H., Melbowrne^ Australia, 
FURVBS, J. M. 

QuiN, Thomas P. J., Qambia, West Africa, 

Radolipfb, Bky. John, Kingston P.O., Jamaica, 

Balston, Alexandbb J., Mutual Provident Society, 87, PiU Street, 

Sydney, New Sou4h Wales. 
B^ma-Nathan, Hon. P., M.L.C., Colombo, Ceylon, 
Bancs, Thomas A., Durban, Natal, 
Baxnie, D. W., St. John's, Antigua, 
Baphabl, n. J., Beaconsfield, Cape Colony, 
tBAVENSCBOFT, HoN. WiLLiAM HcNBY, Aaditor-Geoeral and Controllor 

of BoTenae, Colombo, Ceylon, 
tBAW, Gbobge Hbnby, Maritzburg, Natal, 
Bawlins, F., y.8.S., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Bawson, Ghables C., The Hollow, Mackay, Queensland, 
Bead, Hobatio, Stipendiary Magistrate, Georgetown, British Oniana, 
Bbed, J08KPH, Melbourne, Ausiraliet, 
Bbid, James, Standard Bank, Malmesbury, Cape Colony. 
Bbid, John, Elderslie, Oamaru, New Zealand, 
Beid, J. Stuart, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Beio, Bobebt, Melbourne, Australia, 
Bkio, Boss T., Adelaide ClvJb, South Australia. 
Beid, Walteb, Rockhampton, Queensland. 
Benneb, Peteb a., Barrister-at-Law, Cape Coaat Castle, Gold Coist 

Colony. 
BENNEB, W. Scott, M.D., St. Catherines, Montreal, Canada. 
Benneb, W., M.D., Assistant Colonial Sorgeon, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Betinoton, Alpbed, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

Bhind, W. O., Bank of New South Wales, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
Bhodes, a. £. O., Barrister-at-Law, Chrittchurch, New Zealand, 
Bhodes, Hon. Cecil J., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Bhodes, Ebnest T., Hadlow, Timaru, New Zealand, 
Bhodes, B. Heaton, Elmwood, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Bhodes, Bobebt H., Blueeliffs, Timaru, New ZeaUtnd. 
Bice, Lionel K., The Bocks, Mackay, Queensland, 
Bich, Fbancis Dtbb, J.P., Bushey Park, Palmerston, 8. Dunedin, New 

Zealand, 
Bichabds, Bobebt, Barrister-at-Law, Maritsburg, Natal, 
BicHABDS, T. H. Hatton, Oovemment House, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Bichabds, William S., Albion Estate, St. David's P.O., Jamaica, 
BiCHMAN, H. J., Lincoln Qap, Port Augusta, South Australia. 
BicHMOND, Captain H. F., Sierra Leone, 
BiCHMOND, James, Southdean, Toorak, Melbowme, Australia. 
BicHMOND, Hon. Jambs Crowb, M.L.O.1 Nelson, New Zealand. 



Ixxii 

Year of 
ElectLoau 

1882 
2555 1885 
1886 
1886 
1881 
1882 
2560 1885 

1880 
1884 

1876 

1882 

2565 1881 
1883 
1876 
1883 
1884 

2570 1882 
1886 
1879 
1882 
1880 

2575 1869 
1883 

1879 

1878 
1882 
2580 1886 
1886 
1882 

1885 

1884 

2585 1887 

1876 

1885 

1877 

1883 

2590 1883 

1882 
1885 



Koyal Colonial Institute. 

BiDDiFOBD, Edward J., Wobum Huttf Wellington, New Zealand, 

tBiDDOcn, Geobok, Qlencoe, Mount Oamhierf South Australia. 

RiDDOCH, John, Tallum, PenoJa, SotUh Australia, 

BiGDEN, J. Lambe, A.M.Iiist.G.E., Maritthurg, Natal, 

fRiMEB, J. C, Barberton, Lydenhurg, Transvaal. 

Bisk, Chables 

tBoBEBTS, Hon. Chablss J., C.M.G., M.P., Chatsworth, Potts Point, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
fBoBEBTS, BiCHABD M., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
BoBEBTsoN, Albxandbb Dundas, Connewarran, Hexham, Victoria, AuS' 

tralia. 
BoBEBTsoN, Albxandeb W., OfUario, Balaclava, St. Kilda, Melhitume, 

Australia. 
fBoBEBTsoN, Andbew, Chairman Harbour CommiBsioners, Montreal, 

Canada (Corresponding Seoretarj). 
BoBEBTSON, Geobob P., CoUic, Victoria, Australia; and MeUwuma Oluh, 
Bobebtson, James, Cape Toum, Cape Colony, 
BoBERTSON, William, Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia, 
Bobbbtson, William, M.D., Colesberg, Cape Colony, 
BoBEBTSON, W. St. L., The HiU, Colae, Victoria, Australia, 
Bobinson, Augustus F., Sydney, New South Wales. 
BoBiNsoN, James, J.P., Bea^nsfield, Cape Colony. 
Bobinson, C. A., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Bobinson, Geobor, Port LotUs, Mauritius. 
Bobinson, The Bight Hon. Sib Heboules, G.C.M.G., Government 

House, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fBoBiNSON, John, Durban, Natal, 
Bobinson, Thomas, Messrs. Bain, Blanchard f Muloch, Winnipeg, Mani* 

toba, Canada. 
Bobinson, Sir Willum C, G.C.M.G., Qovemment House, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
Bobinson, Sib Wiluam, K.C.M.G., Government House, Trinidad, 
BocHE, Captain W. P., Inspector of Police, St, Lucia. 
Bog^B, Geobge Wm., 3, Flinders Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
BocKE, Hebbebt, 8, Flinders Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
Bockstbow, John Fbedebick, J.P., Foxton, near Wellington, New 

Zealand, 
BocKwooo, William Gabbiel, M.D., M.B.C.S., M.B.C.P., Assistaut 

Colonial Surgeon, Colombo, Ceylon, 
BoGEBS, Henby Adams, Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 
BooEBS, J. W. F., St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Bolleston, Chbistopheb, C.M.G., Auditor. General, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
Bomb, Bobebt, Sydney, New South Wales, 
BoMiLLT, Alfbed, Brisbane, Queensland, 
tBoSADO, J. M., Belize, British Honduras. 
BosE, Henbt, Jun., care of The British and New Zealand Mortgage and 

Agency, Limited, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Boss, Abthub W., Piaisand, Grenada, 
Boss, Dayid Palkeb,M*D., F.B.C.S.E., Colonial Surgeon, Sierra Leone, 



Nvn-lUiident Felhws. 



less 

188! 

3595 1888 



1881 
1887 

3600 1883 
1B7G 
1883 
1883 
I88G 

a60S 1881 



1888 
1871 
36io 1877 
lB7fi 
1B7G 
1S7S 



187S 
1878 
1877 
1882 



Boh, Jobx E. U., Dialrict lUgUtnto, Fiji. 

BoM.ItlOINAiiD, J.?,, Rejalia, Sritish HiraduTiu. 
BOHS, Hon. W., M.L.C, J.F Kimberle^, Cipi- Colnny. 
Boss, WtLLUV, 108 j- 110, J^ft Street, 9i/dncy. Veic Soulk WaUi. 
Sou, W. 0., Wut India and Panama T4Ugraph Company, 8t. Thomas, 
»■<■«( I<,di,-f. 

tBoTR, HiHRT LiKo, F.8.8. 

Boryi, WALuRxtB U, Bydnty, iTex 8o»lK Watei. 

tKoTHscuii.il, A. A. Kiiiibtrlfi/, Cnpa Cvloni/, 

BOWB, SlB Sauuel, S..C.H.O., aovcrnmanl tfouM, Sierra loont. 

BowuHD, J W,, AuUtant Colonkl SurgMb, <iM Coml Colony. 

BoxDUBuu, T Lawsikcc, Blact Binr P.O., Jamaica. 

RoiLE, CUAKLES JoilA, Bond Street, Sydnty Neie South Wale$. 

tRt-'PALL. JJiMEi T., F.R.C.B., Milbaurnt, Aiulralia. 

ItUDD, Cdablki D., J.r., J1.L.A., Himberley, Cape Colony. 

KuHSET CoHHANDKH B. UoKRAT, B.N., HBrbooT-MMter, Ettig Kong. 

kUNCB HAN, M. S.. Kimberley, Cape Colony 

UvAUtN OtasaaVf Helbuume, JiulraCia. 

BcsaiLb, ABTIIua Y, Jlaukea Bay, Neu Zealand. 

BusMLL, Q. OmiT, ituiLsdin. JTaiu ^Zmlanit. 

Bdssill, H. C, GoTorament AitrononiDr, Byinty, ITtw BoutK WaUt. 

BiTBsiLL, Uenbi BoaRRT, Mount Herbert, Waipitkurait, Napier, Kt» 

ItL-9»[.Li., Jniiv BuMAMiH, BmiriitM-at-Lftw, AttMani, Nttr Zealand 
tRcMiLL, John Fcbvib, Wangai, Kiiaiui, Wairampa, Wtllijigton, Kew 



BuiSiLL, PH1I.IP, Camjf^ni, Vitloria, Awttralia. 
BCBMLL, WlbUlN, Qeorgttotcn, Britieh Oviana. 
BuuiLL, Capfaih WiLLiiK B., M.H.B., Flajmere, t 
BtAH, Chulu, Xelbovrne Club, Victoria, Aiutr^ia 



; N«tD Zealand. 



a6ao 


1881 




1886 




1886 




1878 




1886 


afaS 


1881 




1883 




1886 




1S8S 




1884 


36JO 


1882 



1884 
1887 
1883 

3635 isae 

1886 



fSiCHSB, OHABLit, Wall Street 9S, Berlin, 0«rmany. 

SAALriLD, ALrsED. ICimberUtj, Cape Culonj/. 

Badleh, E. J., J. P., Wettmoretand, Jamaica. 

Sr. Gioaoi, Hbhbi Q., Oairidga; Oitlario, Canada; and i^niptlier, 

tST. UiLAiBB, N. A^ Immigration Departmsnt, Port of 3p«in, TrinidaJ. 
Bt. John MultneuX, \Vin»ip<-% Manilobn, Canada. 
St. Leoeu, TaiOXUCK Luki, Capt Tnwn, Cape Colony. 

I. FkehSBICK Hi., 9. CattU Slrret, Cape Totm, Cape Colony. 
Saliii, Friok. J-, Jciart, Taimanin. 
Saliib, GtOBOt W., Hobart, rtumaitiii. 
Salmok CiiAaLwS 

SALHi>N*D.CHAiii.E9BBOitT Iforman Creek, Brisbane, Qaeentland. 
Saluk, Hon. Mai'BJcn, M.L.C, Ad,-I,u,lr. Boutk Atitlralia. 
SaloNo:!, JIak a Fori Sliiabeth, Cape Colony. 
Samoimax, Uoh. Odrdoh, M.L.C., Bnrenda, Qnttneland. 
Sandotbb, Willuh, Adelaidt, South Anttratia. 
Sahikitbb, Williah, Jds., Premanlle, W*$tem A»itralia. 



2640 



Ixxiv 

Year of 
Election. 

1886 
1882 

1887 
1880 



1876 
1877 
1886 
1881 
2645 1880 
1881 

1881 

1885 

1878 

2650 1883 

1885 
1885 
1884 
1887 
2655 1882 
1883 
1885 

1886 
1878 



2660 



266i 



1884 
1882 
1876 
1883 

1888 
1879 
1885 



1885 
1871 
1881 

2670 1879 
1886 
1880 
1886 
1882 

2675 1883 
1883 
1881 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Sands, Bobest, Marmum, Waterley, Sydney, New Boulh Wale$, 
Sandwith, Lieut.-Colonbl J. H., B.M.L.I., Head Quarter Staff, Cairo, 

Sasam,,J. H. ds, Begirtrar-General, Colomho, Ceylon, 

Sabgood, Hon. Likut. Coloxkl Fredkbick T., G.1L6., M.L.C., If el* 

bourne, Australia, 
Sasjbant, Henby, FordeU House, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Sauer, J. W., ILL.A., Aliwal North, Cape Colony, 
Saundebs, Henbt W., M.D., F.B.O.S., Cape Toum^ Cape Colony, 
Saunders, James B., M.L.G., J.P., Tangaati, Natal, 
Savndebs, John, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Saundebs, Bet. Bichabdson, Bector of St. Matthew's Charcb, Namtm, 

Bahamas. 
Saundebs, S. p., M.L.A., Nassau, Bahamas. 
Savage, Wm., Port Elindbeth, Cape Colony. 
Sawbrs, John, Manchester, Jamaica. 
fSAWTER, Ernest Edward, M.A., G.E., Engineer^ Office, Mormugoa, 

Qoa, India. 
f Sawteb, Hon. T. J., M.L.C., Sierra Leone, 

Satce, Edward, RiversdaU Road, Hawthorn, Melbourne, Australia. 
fScANLEN, Sir Thomas, K.C.M.G., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Scard, Frederic I., Qeorgetoum, British Quiana, 
ScARTH, William B., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
tScHAPPERT, W. L., Pretori<i, Transvaal, South Africa, 
Schermbrucker, Hon. Gol. T., M.L.G., Cape Town ; and King William's 

Town, Cape Colony. 
Scholefield, Bichard William, Toowoomba, Queentland, 
ScHooLES, Hon. Henry B. Fipon, Attorney- General, St, Oeorge's, 

Qrenada, 
ScHUjE, Frbdbrick, F.G.S., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
ScHWABACHER, S., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Scx>iT, Hon. Henry, M.L.G., J. P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Scott, Walter H., M.In8t.G.E., Oreat Southern Railway, Buenos 

Ay res. 
Sealy, Thomas H., Bridgetown, Ba/rbados, 
Sbore, Joseph S., J.P., Savannah La Mar, Jamaica. 
Selwtn, The Bight Bey. John Bichardson, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Melanesia, Norfolk Idand, Auckland, New Zealand, 
Sendall, Walter J., G.M.G., Oovernment Hou^se, Qrenada. 
Serocold, G. p., Montreua, Switzerland. 
fSEBTiCE, Hon. Jambs, Melbourne, Australia. 
tSEWELL, Henby, Trelawny, Jamaica. 
Shadfobth, B. W., Ehtemwick, Melbourne, Australia, 
Shand, Ghables Arthur, Titches Creek, Antigua, 
tSnARp, Edmund, Hong Kong. 
Shaw, Henry B., Kingston, Jamaica. 

fSHAW, Thomas, Woorwyrite, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia. 
Shf ~ ' Ambrose, K.G.M.G., Oovernment House, Nassau, Bahamas. 

r^LiAM, M.D., care of J. Murray White, Esq., 69, Elizabeth 
dney, New South Wales. 
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tSHiMTOK, Edward^ J.P., Winchester Houee, Oeraldton, Western 

Australia, 
fSHBNTOX, Hon. Oroeob, M.L.C, J. P., Crawley , Western Australia. 
Shepherd, Soloman, Corozal, British Honduras. 
Shepherd, William Lake, Johannes Strasses, 38, Stuttgart, Wurtemburg, 

Oermany. 
Shepstone, Sir Theophilus, K.O.M.G., Maritsburg, Natal. 
SHBPsroNB, Thbophilus, G.M.G., M.L.O., Maritzburg^ Natal. 
Sherlock, William Hsnrt, Oeorgetown^ British Ouiana. 
Sheeipf, Hon. B. Fprench, Attorney- General, Gibraltar. 
Sheriff, The Hon. Mr. Justice W. Musorate, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 
tSHiPPARD, Hon. Sir Sidney G. A., K.G.M.G., M.A., D.C.L., H.M.*» 

Adminiatiutor of GoTemment, Frylmr^, Bechuanalan^. 
fSHiRLBT, Hon. Leiobster G., Hyde Hall, Clarke Town P.O., Jamaica. 
Shortridge, Samuel, J.P., Plantain Garden River P.O., Jamaica. 
Shrimpton, Walter, Matapiro, Napier, New Zealand. 
SiLLiTOE, BiOHT Bev. A. W., D.D., Lord Bishop of New Westminster^ 

British Coluuibia. 
Sim, Patrick, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Simeon, Bev. Philip B., M.A., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
S1MM8, Alfred, Adelaide, South Australia. 
S1MM8, Hon. W. K., M.L.G., J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Simon, Maximilian Frank, Golonial Sargeon, Singapore. 
tSiMPSOX, Edward Fleming, Pretorii, Transvaal. 
Simpson, Sueoeon-Major Frank, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Accra, 

Gold Coast Colony. 
Simpson, George, Lockerville, Western Australia. 
fSiMPsoN, G. Morris, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
SiMSON, Golin William, Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 
SiMSON, B.J.P., Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 
Sinclair, A. C., Government Printing Establishment, Kingston P. C, 

Jamaica. 
Sinclair, Arthur, Hobart, Tasmania. 

Sinclair, Sutherland, Australian Museum, Sydney, New South Wales, 
BiTBWRiGHT, James, G.M.G., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Skarratt, Charles Carlton, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fSKiNNER, Hon. Allan. McLean, Treasiirer, Singapore. 
Sladen, Douglas, B.W., Melbourne, Atutralia. 
tSLOANE, Alexander, Mulwala Statum, New South Wales. 
Smblub, Bobert B., Mayfi^d, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Smith, Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred V. W. Lucie, Cyprus. 
Smith, Charles, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Smith, C. W., care of Messrs. Smith ^ Beanland, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony, 
Smith, Eustace A., Grafton, New South Wales. 
tSMiTH, Hon. Sir Donald A., K.C.M.G., Montreal, Canada. 
fSMiTH, Hon. Edwin Thomas, M.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Smith, Hon. Francis, B.L., Puisne Jadge, Gold Coast Colony. 
Smith, Francis Gret, 2fattona{ Bank of Australasia,Melboume,AH$tralia. 



Hwfal ■CeliHtiei Insfitfite. 



Sii:tH. CJEOIir.E, Oeor^eloten, B-'iliih flnjann. 
Smith, H. IIit«i.ock, Fori Etisabeth, Capt Colu»\j. 
fSiiiTB, Jades Cauiichaei,, M.L.A., Naaiau, Bn'iamcu. 
Smith, Jaues Tbetos, Bixrkly Wetl, Cape Colony. 
Smitu, John G., Madraa Club. Madrat, India. 
JT»S 1886 tSuiTH, R. BuBDETT, M.P., J.P., Sudwey, A'ouSoufA HalM. 
16SS Smith, Bobikt Muhbat, C.M.G., Mtlb/mmn, Amiralia. 
1887 Smith, Tbohai, Provindal EDgineor, Puhlia Works Uepartmeat, Cey'oa. 
1887 tSHtTQ, William, QeorsttoKn, Brituh Qaiann. 
19B7 Smitr, Caftais William J., Bayal Mail Sltam Packet Company, 
njo 1B82 Bhith, W. B., J^., Kinburley, Cape Cuiony. 

1877 tSMixn, HoK.W, F, H*ism,C.M.G.,LL.D., Atlornej-Oenenl, Oeoiijcfoidi. 
Britiih Quiana. 
1 fSxiTH, W. H. Wabbb, Dutian CliA, Dirrbufl, Satat. 
I t^Mina, C. PiTIR, U.B., C.U. (Edin.), Mowbray, n^n.- Caps Town, Capo 

BucTi, J, A., Clork of the Papers, Ilouae of Amenably, Caps Tovm, Cape 
Cot™./. 

I Sm»tii, Joseph, Kotional Bonk o/ Atulrala»ia, Ptrth, Wfltm Autlralla, 

' SuiTH, William, M.L.A., Gympi^ QjtHK^land. 

I Sneddon, W. D., Eimberl^, Capt Uolony, 

. Snell, Geuhoe, New Amitrrdam, Btrbtce, Bntiah Ouiana. 

I SKBVD-KT.iKEBeLT, C. W., Pfnanf, Blraitt SetUmtntt. 

i SnoWDen, AetBUH. iltlboume, Auitralia. 

; SoiLLrui, Montaqu, TotinuoiUe, Qateatland. 

J Solomon, Hok. Geokoe, Kin^iton, Jaiuaica. 

) SoLOMOSt, Hon. Micbarl, M.L.C, Seriltr, St, Ann, Jamaica. 

I Solomon, William IIrnby, BBrriBter-tl-Law, Capt Town, Cop* Coluay. 

i SOKAFUBE, J. B., Kinjilon, Jamaica. 

i SocTDEv, Hon. BiciLABD,C.l[.0.,irynb;rir,'ie(ir Capt Toum, Cape Colonii. 

3 SoDtUgaTe, J. J., Victoria, Briliih Columbia. 

i SrAlHI, JamuH., Fretttntn, Sierra teone. 

J tSraKCE, Hon. J. Bbokie, M.L.C, Adttaide, South AuHralia. 

1 SrENUiB, Fkanvih Hehbt, ScacoH^/ield, Cape Calcny. 

] SncEi, KEKXETtt J , Kittjtton, Jamaica. 

t Sfh.mi'kt, Hon. Tdovae HAUtLTOR, Colonial Surgeon, Balhvril, Rirer 

Gambia, Weil Afrita. 

3 Spooires, Jobs C, Si, Otorge'i, Qrenada. 

I Sraion, HoK. Bib J. Oobmin, K.C.M.O., M.L.A. Capo Town, Cape Cohnij. 

I Spbol-LE, Jake* H., HaiSulla, Ceylaa, 

1 I SqoiBEa. Wn.LiAM Ukreket, Adelaide Club, Adelaide, South Awilralia. 

1 STtBLM, BEEEf h.,0.t.,S<HilhMm Mahratta Railviay Oficei, Poona. India. 

2 STAKCUtfE, F.. 176, Bt. Jamtt Str«*t, iiantrerd, Canada. 

3 SiAXDiH*, Jonx William, J. P., Blali«n Ritu, Corneal, Ihitieh Bandvn-. 
2 StaSLIT, HiNlT C, M.Init.C-E-, Briilane, Qaeentland. 
S tSTAUonTON, S. T., H.L.A., Eyncibuty, Uellen, Ftcfon'o, Auttratia. 
a Btawbll, C. L.. S.A., LUB., VflboaitM, Jiutnifia. 
I SiXHU, Jamei G. Lee, Perth, Wttttm Aiutralia. 
a 8TSIBBL, GaoBaR. IVi'on Penn, A'tn^nivn Fott Ofif", Jamaica. 
BlEXT, BiMST, C.E,, kimberlry, Copt Colony. 
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Stephens, Harold, F.R.G.S., Attornoj-at-Law, Kimlerley, Cape 

Colony, 
tSTEPHBNS, Romeo, Montreal, Canada, 

Stephens, Major-Oeneral W. F. (iDdia), Melbourne, Australia, 
Stevens, Hildebrand W. H., Port Darwin, Northern Territory, South 

Australia, 
Stevenson, Georoe, Melbourne, Australia. 

Stevenson, John, M.L.A., Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Stewart, Charles, W. A., care of A. T. Miller, Esq., Te Akatorawa Station^ 

Oamaru, New Zealand. 
Stewart, Edward C, Rugged Ridges, Timaru, New Zealand, 
Stewart, George Veset, J.P., Mount Stewart, Kati Kati, New Zealand. 
Stewart, George, Jun., F.R.G.S., F.R.S. (Canada), 146, St, Augustin 

Street, Quebec, Canada. 
Stirling, J. Launcelot, M.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Stockdale, R. H., Rondebosch, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Stone, Hon. Mr. Justice Edward Alfred, Perth, Western Australia. 
Stone, Robert S., Mauritius, 
tSTOW, Frederick, Hoopstadt, Orange Free State, 
Stow, F. S. P., KimberUy, Cape Colony. 
Stowb, Edwin, Post Restante, Cairo, Egypt. 
Stranack, J. W., Durban, Natal. 

fSTRiCKLAND DELLA Catena, Count, Villa Bologna, Malta. 
Strouss, Carl, Victoria, British Columbia, 

fSTRUBEN, H. W., The Willows, Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 
Strutt, Dr. Charles Edward, Swedish and Norwegian Railway, Lule&, 

Sweden. 
Stuart, M. Y. D., Collector of Castoms, Sierra Leone, 
Stuart, Richard Wingfield, Brisbane, Queensland. 
fSTUART, Walter, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Stuoholme, John, Christchurch, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
Studholme, John, Jun., Merwale, Christchurch, Canterbury,' New Zealand, 
Studholioe, WiLLiAV Paul, Christchurch, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
Sturridoe, George, J.P., Mandeville, Jamaica, 
Sullivan, A. F., Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia, 
Suntbr, Rev. M., M.A.., Sierra Leone, 

SwAiNB, Charles S. de P., The Priory, Georgetown, British Ouiana. 
Swan, Robert A., Georgetown, British Quiana, 
SwAYNB, Joseph Quicke, Mullens River, British Honduras. 
SwBTTENHAM, Frank A., C.M.G., The Residency, Peruk, via Penang, 

Straits Settlements. 
fSmoN, J. H., Q.C, M.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Symon, William, Barrister-at-Law, Adelaide, South Australia. 
fSvMONs, David, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Stnkot, Richard W., Melbourne, Aiutralia, 

Tait, M. M., Stanmore House, Rondebosch, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Talbot, Arthur Phillip, Assistant Colonial Sooretarj, Singapore. 
Talbot, George J., J.P., Richmond, Nelson, New Zealand. 
Tanner, Edwaed, Invereargill, New Zealand, 



lioyal Colottiiil Instlliite. 






tTiSNHft, TiioaAa, Rifcrttta, Xapirr, Htic Z-'ala«'l. 

TAPStorr. Gkoroe A. M., Barkly Weil. Cape C^/iiny. 
1879 Tailoh. Hox. E. B, A., C.M.Q.. Coloniat Seorotarj, Niatav, iiahamas. 
1887 Tailor. IlKsmrWK., Burton, A'ati.L 
ISSfi TivtOB, JoisrliuH 8„ Lojdk, Wi*I Affica. 
im* TtTtns, M. W.. MeOilt E7nif«i-H(y, Jfoni«a(, Canada. 

+T*yLO«. W11.1.UV, ClarainUa Btreet Eatt, Jfaltoiu-M, Avlrulia. 

Taylo*. W. v., M.D., BrMan*. (i'iiea$lani, 

TjtLos. W. p., Frttaria, Tranavaal. 

Trbim, Ritr. WlI.tUH, St. Uatlhfin'i Viearagt, Auckland, New Ztnland. 

^TKXXXsn, Tuc Sox. Bib David, M.L.A., Spetiker t>t the IIodsq nf 
Aitembl;, Capo I^iuw, Cops Colony, 

TnwHCMAKCi^ iMOHki, J.r., Otaio, Timaru, Nita Ztaiand. 

Tiiiflou, Hon. lt»Kpn T., U.L.O., Fannttrn, S(. KiUii, W4tl Indit&i 

TltoVAf, Jahm, J.P.. (^aronianilet, JViio Xialanit. 

tTiroxis. John Dtviis, M.D., AJcIaid4, South Aiutialia, 
ISSQ I tTuOHu, Juil8 J.. SroaA Street, Lagw, M'ett Afrint. 
I3S2 TIIOKAS. M. H., O'lUchTin Etlalt, MadvXkM^, Ctylon. 
I<1M ■ Tiiouil, PaUi., 10, Jumue Camvt, PiirU. 
1883 I tTiIOiiAB, BicilABi. D.. ChriUcharch, Canterbury, NctB Zoaland. 

Tmui-K RouiRT KTrriK, Adflaidt, Soalh Autlralia. 

Ta«»p»oN, ALKitMnKR J,, Bellit, Britith Uondurai. 

Thoupson, Qbo^ci: A., Union Cluh, Britbane, QuHrulaiul. 

TiioitpfiuN, BsBBtar, S^dnes, TJeid South tfala*. 

TuotiPMK, T, A., M.L.A., Pulioe MAgiatnLe, Naiiok, tiahiintai'. 

TnouMON, Willi 4H, Kimbtrlfj, Cups Colony. 

TnnSWS, Alpix F., Work4 and Bailvm^ Dipt., Perth, WeHem Autiraliu. 

Thouion, Akthui H., J(tminMtnUor-0*H.'« Depl., Gvorgetoiun, Brititli 

1S6e Tuoinan, JjtHBn, itelboiimt, AoMtralia. 

IftTO TdoMMiB, JaMU, 0«orj*(oiPii, Britith tiuiana. 

IStlG I TnoHsnN, SvRaxu.N-MAJua Jukx, U.D,, Qnccnsland Dcfoace Force, 

lAch<Dmr. Britlant. QiuentUind. 
1978 TnoHSDN, UATTiirw 0., lUxkhamplon, t^iurfii^land. 

1880 TnoHsoN.Wii.LiAV.M.IiiBt.C.II.iReiridantEiiKifiHer.Caici.lsa.rura.Graiir, 
11W£ TlluMans, W. K., K'lniufrurjr;^, BrifhUm, Vidaria, Avatmlia. 
1S72 Trobm. Couklici, Ur—rt. itaUtand j- Co., Shaoghat, CAtna. 
1BS2 TitOHKH. HcKKi KuoiKD, Barbodu. 
IH84 ] TliolNraK, B. LnLIB, car< t/'*' ''- Bfnard. B*J., WMdUiyk, Bin^apore. 

tTntiBiTOH, Hon. Sib Joun Batu, K.C.U.Q., Lient.-OaToniar aud 
ColoniBl Secrolory, gwi-u., Fiji. 

TilwAtTKS, Hawtkki, BagittrBr, Saprcmo Gonrt, Colombo, Ceylon. 

TirrtN. llBifBf S-, J.I*., SapifT, Nfw X*atand. 

Tii.LKT, Hon, Bib l.«oSAEn,BLC.iI.O.,C,B.,GovprBmun( Home, Fi-fcl»ric- 
(«B, Sev BrunHiAtli, 

tTiKtlUB, Jon*. Xeliim, jVmo Zealand. 
1879 TORIN, Ain>B*<r, Vingadte, Balatlara, Hrlbovriu, AutlraUa. 
1879 ToBiN. P. J., Trin$«W< SlutioH, I looiutiitM«, Wrt" South, IT'iIm. 
186B Todd. Ciia«i,b*, C.U-G., Pottmaator-Omeral and SopwinteDduut at 
Tvltignphi, Adtltide, South Amttralia, 



J 



Non-Resident FeUoics. 



1879 
1SS4 
18S7 
1877 



1B6S 
1S62 
1889 
1872 

1881 
1882 
1881 
1886 



ToMKiNaos, HoK. Samuil, M.L.O., Adeiaidt, South Aiutmlia. 

TooTii, BoBiBT LucAi, S'lint',, Niw S^vth Wtthf. 

TOPHAH, WitiiiK, a.. 0.'b., Al},ni.r„m ChiK Sydntv. «•" South Walti. 

tTopp. HoK. Jiui:^, M L.C., Bathurit, River Gambia, W»H Africa. 

ToBBXT, W., Cape Town, Capt Coiwty. 

Toni,rsaK, Ljkitknant Abthdb W., B.N., H.M.8. "Scoot," Perl 

ToBKOP, liDVABD C-, Qiergttoan, Britiih Guiana. 

ToBswiLL. Captaih K. G. D., llighfitld. Sirictf, Canterbary, tTea Zealand 

tTowH, Henbv Kimbnleij CapeColomi. 

tToiM, HoBiCB, (-Jr/ntpiD, Qaeenitand. ' 

TiAffOHD, IICB HoKou* G., CihW Jogtice, 31. Vineent, Wett Indiei. 

TlAlLl., Simir B., Pnion CHb, aijdniy. Nta South Walei. 

tTgtTBiw, BiKJiHIM District MagUtrato, ToUdu British Honduras. 

tTHBLKAVAK, Ch*bI,Es ff Dogul, Baladaw P.O.. Jamaica. 

Tbimikoham, J L., Uamilton. Dernmiio. 

TnHiiNOHiM, Wii,Li»« P., rh« (Jronffe, S(. MiehatU. Barhadoe. 

TBiKMEit, Aleicandkr, Butnoi Ayret, South America. 

tT»iPP,C.H., G'.raUitie, Canterbury, New Zealand, 

Tbipp, L. 0. n,, ChrittchuTCh, New Zealand. 

Tbottbb, Nokl, Singtipore 

Tbowrb, HsttBEiiT A., Sydnrn. Neie South WaUt. 

Tbvtch, TIok. J. W., C.M.a,,' Vkloria, British OAumhia. 

Tbdtbb, Jajibs LiosKi,, Keaident MftgiitrMfi, i'lmfrfriaji. Cape Colony. 

TBCTTBt, P. J., CO., H.M„ Vryhvrff. B.icAuanotoiii. 

TrciBB, HiNBT, Went End, Kimliciln,, <.\ipt Colony. 

TUCIBR, ElDOBB, A'im(i,j/.-ry, ('(ij),^ Cutimil. 

TUCKBB, WlLLIAU Xu'(;f.\i,Kimberley, Cope Colons, 

Tl\KKTT J. K, H'th'.iir,w,Amtfalia. 

TuLLT, W. Alcixk, li.A., Sorrojor.Gonoral, Bri*bane, Queenilaiu). 

TUBNBDLL, Jamks Tuom.sos J.P.. Adelaide, South Auelralia. 

tTUBHBB, G. NiPJlB, tare of ileuri. Jamei Turner * Bon, Melboumt. 

AiutruHn. 
TUBHSB, Habit J.P., Somtrtm, near OUntlg, BoulK AualrtUia. 
tTuHNKS, Tttsar Onxs, Comiaereial Bank, Metboume, Aattralia. 
Turner, John HsausitT, Victoria. Britieh Columbia. 
tTcKNEii, Wil.i.HM S., CMof CoDimuB«i7 of Tuation, Georsetown, 

Ilr.li.h i!um}ia. 
TUBNOUB, EePPIL a., Adelaide, South Austridia. 
fTuBiOB, C. D., AtaiBlMit Colonikl Seoretaij, Gold Coatt Colony. 

TWBBD, ABTBVB. 

TWTHAM, Gboboi E., H.D., fiyttiMy, Hew BoHth WaUe. 
Tt*oh, Thomas Q., SimberUy, Cape CiAony. 



II.L.A., Copt Tomt, Capt 



npiHQTON, Hon. Sir Tboma*, E.O.II. 

Colony. 

Ubbbb, Obuus Bicubo, BeiiMt, BritUk Sondanu. 
Ubhib, Hbnbt Charlch, Beliee, Britith Hondurae. 
UtBBB, Fupbbiw W., jrtMTf. fraetr $■ Co., Sidney, Sm S«*th WaU*. 
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1881 
1879 

2935 1881 
1873 
1885 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

> 

Yalenzuela, Jo8£ Mabia, Comayaguaf Republic of Honduras. 

Van der Biet, Thomas F.B.,AttorDey-at.Law,Gfraham«fou;n, Cape CoJony. 

Van BeneNi Henrt, GoyemmentLand QnTvejOTtBarkly West, Cape Colony. 

Yan-Sendbk, £. W., Adelaide, South Australia, 

Vablet, John, Stipendiary Magistrate, Kapunda, South Australia, 

Vautin, ChAiTDEfTeehnological Museum Laboratory, Melbourne, Australia, 

tVEENDAif, Dr. J. L., Essequibo, British Quiana, 

tVELGB, Charles Eugene, Begistrar Supreme Court, Singapore, 

Yerdon, Sir George, K.C.M.6., C.B., Melbourne, Australia, 

Yerlby, James Louis, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Verley, Louis, Kingston, Jamaica. 

fYERSFELD, Dirk, J.P., Attomey-at-Law, Riversdale, Cape Colony, 

Yebsfeld, Henrt, Malmesbury, Cape Colony. 

tYiLLiERs, Hon. Francis John, C.M.G., Auditor-General, British Quiana. 

YiNTCENT, Lewis A., M.L.A., Cape Toum, Cape Colony. 

YoGEL, Hon. Sir Julius, K.C.M.G., Wellington, New Zealand. 

Yohsen, Ernst, Sierra Leone. 

Yon Haast, Sir Julius, K.O.M.G., Christchv/rch, New Zealand. 



Wage, Herbert, Batnapura, Ceylon, 

Waddell, George Walker, J.P., Australian Joint Stock Bank, Orange^ 

New South Wales, 
Wagner, John, carej)f Cobb 8f Co., Melbourne, Australia. 
fWAiTE, Feteb, Urrhrae, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Wakefield, Arthur, Walilabo, St. Vincent, West Indies, 
Walcott, W. Chase, Barrister^t-Law, Bathurst, River Gambia, West Africa. 
Waldron, Derwent,M.B., CM., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, u4ccra, Chid 

Coast Colony, 
Waldron, James L., J.P., Falkland Islands. 
fWALKFR, Critchbtt, Principal Under-Secretary, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
fWALKER, Hon. Edward Noel, C.M.G., M.L.C., Colonial Secretary, 

Kingston, Jamaica. 
fWALKER, Joseph, M.L.A., Hamilton House, Port Elixabeth, Cape Colony. 
t Walker, B. B. N., M.A., F.B.G.S., Britishl^herbro', West Africa, 
fWALKKR, Major B. S. F., Chief Commissioner of Police, Thaiping, 

Perdk, Straits Settlements. 
Wallace, James, Chartered Bank, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Walpole, Bobert S., Secretary to the Wool Growers* Association^ 

Melbourne, Australia. 
Walsh, Hon. William Henry, M.L.C, Brisbane, Queensland, 
tWALTER, Henry J., Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Walton, John Clarke, J.P., Ladysmith, Natal, 
fWANLiss, Thomas D., Ballarat, Victoria, Australia. 
Ward, Ligut.-Colonel Charles J., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Ward, Walter J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Ward, William Curtis, Victoria, British Columbia, 
Ware, Jerry George, Koort, Koortnong Station, Camperdoivn, Victoria, 

Australia. 
fWARE, John, Tatyoon, Yalla-y-Poora, Victoria, Australia, 



Non-Reiident Fetlowi. 



fWxRK, JollPR, Minjah, aarmmul, Fieloria, Autlralia. 

tWABl, 3. C, Talla-y-Poora, Victoria, Antiralia. 

WAKMiHaTOir, AatBCTB, Ifanchional P.O., Portland, Jamaica. 

tWiKHiR, Olivib W., EmigretioD Agent for Trinidad, 11, OvrAm 

Rtatk, Caleatta. 
Watrbfiol-sk, Hon. Q. M., M.L.C, Wellington, ITue ZtalantL 
Watbes, William, Mdah, Gold Coaai Colony. 
Vf ATKINS, AKHOLn H., M.D.,r.E,C,8., Kimberley, Cap» Colony. 
Watboh, Ohablm Marsiott S2, CoUini St. Wut, Mflhourat, Auttralia. 
Watbok, Frank Daskkooh, A'ljcra, Aunm, India. 
Watsoh, Bobibt, C.B., Mtlhonmt Club, Victoria, Auttralia. 
IWatmh, T, T., Qort. Bianjot, Mutaat BuiJdingt, Cojm Towk, Oap* 

Watt, Qioboe, Vrana Station, Vrana, Nev South TToZm, 

Watt, Willun IIolden, Siidnm, KeiB South Walti. 

Wat, E., .Siciiifu New South WaUn. 

n'ATLANl>, Chahle^ FxEDKBiCK Bisnor, DimvIm, Cop* C«loHy. 

WitLKS, Alkm R., M.D. Penh, Western Aintrnlia. 
' Wkabs, Wm. E. L1TIX8STONE, Wa)ra!api(iyo, Ceylon. 

WiBB, Tat BiDiiT EiT Allah Bbchbb, D.D., Lord Biihop of OrahkBU- 
town, Cape Colonv. 

Wrbb, CucMtNT D., Attorney -at- Law, QuMn«(ou>n, Cop* CotoMy. 
' WiBB, Hon. Ub. Jc~Jr[CE Okosqe H. F., Utlhovrne, AuttraUa. 

Webb, Hon. J. H., U.L.C, Ifauav, Bahanuu. 

Wmstib, Alejandkb B., BriAane, ^truland. 

Wrbitik, a, Speec, Coiuul-(jenera1fi)rtheHamilAiiI*lMtd«,S, QrMham 
Street, Sydney, Ifcis South Walei. 

WiUTta, Chabus, J.P't Ifocitai/ Qiiteniland. 

WiBsntB, EiiE> fart Eiiiabeth Ciub, Fort BliMoMh, Copt Caltmy. 

Webstib, WiLtiAU, Briibant, QutMuIiincli 

Weoo, Db. Joan A., J.P Cdrtville, Spantnh Town, Jamaica. 

Will,, Bkhiakih Biktie, Xafeking Sritiik Btchuanaland, South Africa. 

Weil, Juuu*, Ifa/fiing BritiA Bcchfianaland, South AJHta. 

Weil, Uveb, Majelnng, Br\l\t\ Baehaanaland, Sovlh Africa. 

Wkil, Samcel, KiitAarUv, Cap* Cotony. 

WtiNEK, L., Cop* Toum, Cape Colony. 

Welo, Sib Fhedkkice A., O.C.M.G., QovtmMent Hoiee, Singaport. 

tWcsTOV, ^DKCKD W.iPuIfiftip 4" 0«<:i*Jtiga Station, Nck 8o%th WaUe. 

tWK»r>EafiElNB, W- A. E., U.K., AdelaiSt, South Australia. 

WiiTBUP, Uajob Chaklcs, Gitbome, Keieltaland. 

Wsmt, Tm Tin. Archdeacon H Waster, Qrahamttotm, Capo Colony. 

WaiTE, Hon. Jahei. M.L.C DoubU Bay, Sydney, New South Wale*. 

Whiti, M. W., Cedar YaUry Antigua. 

tWnlTE, RoBEHT IJ. D., M.P., Sydney, Hew South WaUt. 

White, Rev, W. Moobi, Ll..n , S'/di'"!/, Nfui South WaUi. 

Whiteriad, Pebct, carit'f M>---'-. ih;ih' ^ Fradd, I>ur^n, Katal. 

Whitewat, S[B William V., K.C.11.Q., St. John'a, Kettfiiundland. 
I Wbitmobe, UAJOR-OEMiaAL SiB G. B., K.C.H.O., K.L.O., ITapier, Vn" 
Ztaland. 
. I Wrtham, WiLLUif H., St. John'*, AntigMa (CorrAtponding BMrntuf). 
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tWarrr, W. Lcsua, AdtlalU, Snutfc Aattralia. 

WicKHAM, H. A., Pott-D^, Beliie, Bnli*h Hotidutait. 

WtoHT, TBKipini.cS G., Crown Sunejor, Oeorgetoim, Briliah Quiuna. 

WioBT, RbNky Lccien, Qsorgetwim, Brit'th Oviana, 

WIIJ:lN5o^, Fbedebick., Burister-at-Lsw, Uelbmi^me, Atialralia. 

WiLKiNsJM, W. BianB.tSBAw, Adilatdi, atmth Autralia. 

WiLKH, JoHM, J.P.. 107, Cotlins Street, W., MelboumB, Auttralia. 

WlLLCoTKs, Bdwakd J. R., FriDOip&l of the Tramlog losbitntioD, Oeorgt. 

laum, BrilitK Qwonn. 
WitLtjUri, CbakUCs, cart ofllettrt. J. D. Ally .J- Cn., British Ouiana. 
WauAus, G. Bl^ckstdnk, J.P,, AuiBtaot Bcsident MngiBtrute, Kim- 

hvrJey, Cape Colony. 
Williams, Hon. Mb. Justice SAKiLzr, lleJhovrne, Auitralia. 
Williams, R. Wynn, Chrittehtireh, JTetn Zealand. 
WiLLUMs, WiLLlAK, Tp Ante, Najiiir, Hew Zealand. 
tWiLU*¥8, ZtcnABIAR A., Lajnt, West Africa. 
WitLiAMMN, Hon. AleiaNdeb, M.L.O., Betite. Brilieh Sondwaa. 
WiLMiHHDK, IliiN. Geoeqe Waltee, U.L.O., Ormodo, 
WiLi.UUsOH, jAHitg, Aiitlralian Cint, Jfeliio»«w, jfiwiruiia. 
WHLIAMBCJN, Sahl'KL, COtc o/ t/nioil Bant of Attttralia, Melbnwntu, 

AuttraUa. 
WitJiAN, HinnERT, Cape IWn, Coim Ooltmy. 

WlLUOT, Al.aXA!>»KB, J.P., Oraluniffoum, Cape Colony. 

WlLwiN, Aleiandeh, Uount £mu, VittoHit, Amtmlia. 

WlunH, David, CDrnmiationsr Northera Pmnnoe, Ao., Perl rif Spiva, 
Trini^d. 

Wilson, fuKDEtiiCK H., CatKmera, OhrttteAureh, Sea Zealand. 

WiuON, Jahih, Biinhirrim, ^aTyhorough, Qite*inlandi. 

WiLHOfi, Jahei, Orientid Diaiatnut Mining Co., Kimberley, CajB Colony. 

WtLWH, Josh, Port Loair, Jfavriliu*. 

WlLKcin, Huoa Joas. J.P., WnterM;4, Cambridge, Av€iland, Ken Zealand. 

Wi umn, John Ckacboft, CaehrMre, CKriitckureh, Seie Healand. 

WiT*<>n, Hos, JoBW S., U.L.C., ITnpitT, New Z«alanil. 

WiLnon, Rumebt, DuTuiin, Sme 'iealand. 

tWtWoN, Walter Q., Eld^m Chamberi. Bri^haM, Qtuentland; an<i 
QutauUind CM (ConecpoiidSag Secrelaij). 

WiLHOM. UoK, William. Mrlbaume, AutlmJia. 

WiLiiiN, William, ZfnrCx IThnr/, Brithane, Qumilaitrl. 

Wilton, Hajob J. B. &., 1*1 Woil India Begimml, Sierm Lronc. 

WiScELEE, A. K^ cort o/ Uttirt. Hordu j- Gorman, 131, Fili Slrnl, 
Sydney, Jfru Boulk Wal»t. 

t-WisDETEs, IluH. Kb. Juvricx W. C, Sydney, Hew A»uth Watei. 

WiKO, EuuA«, JJ«n S(rM(, KaA«c<>, Fieforiii, Avtiralia. 

WiiTTEB, Omari.cb T., 0*o(y<tmM>, IMrfili Ouiana. 

TWiHrES, Uoit. Wii. U*tNe, 1I.L.0.. NbaWrim, Jfurthuon. Fiffnrt.i. 
AuttraUa. 

Wisntrr, William, Xinjibm, Georsetown, British Ouiana, 

WirTENooK, FKlDMirK P. BDRcrrr, Weetem AuttraUa. 

Win*, BwuKK Lake, Serin Halt, near Sydm^. Nni< 8<>u(li It'itlct, 

WoitAWod. ChaBLTOH r. B., J. p., B«n«mMff«U, I'uy* (Tnl.my. 
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W0L8ELBT, W. A., Pla/ntation Luaignan, British Ouiana. 

Wood, B. 0., J.P., Fremantley Western Australia, 

Wood, John Edwin, Qrahamstovmf Cape Colony, 

Wood, Beadeb Gilson, Auckland^ New Zealand, 

W00DHOU8E, AxrBBD, M.E., Sheha Mine, Barherton, Transvaal, 

tWooDHOusB, Edmund Binoham, Mount Oilead, Camphelltownt N&w 

South Wales. 
tWooDHOusB, Henbt Mabbiott (Persian Ck>n8iil), Aiutralian Club, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
fWooDS, Sydney Gowbb, The Treasury, Beliae, British Hondunu, 
WoOLTOBD, J. Babbinoton, Qeorgetovm, British Ouiana. 
WooLLAN, Benjamin Minobs, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
WoBsroLD, W. Basil, M.A. (Oxon), Christehureh, New Zealand, 
Wbbt, Phillip, B.S., Government Snnrey Camp, Alice, Cape Colony. 
Weight, A. E. Amand., Qlendg, South Australia. 
Weight, Abthur James, 79, Collins Street West, Melboume, Australia. 
Wbioht, J, B., J. P., Bendoo, Sherhro*, West Africa. 

Wright, William F&bdbeick, H.M.'s Customs, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
Wtatt, Alpbed, Police Magistrate, Melbourne, Australia. 
Wtatt, Gaptain W. J. (late Cape Monnted Rifles). 
Wyue, J. C, Lisbon'Berlyn, Lydenhurg, Transvaal, 
Wyllib, Bbycb J., Patiagame, Deltota, Ceylon, 
Wynne, Aoab, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia. 

Teabwood, Timothy, M.L.A., Edghill, Barbados, 

Young, Abbtas, Barristor-at-Law, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Young, C. Bubney, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Young, David Alexandbb, Jonesville, Corosal, British Honduras, 

fYouNG, Horace E. B., Fa^rymead^ Bundaberg, Queensland. 

f Young, James H., M.L.A., Nassau, Bahamas, 

Young, William Douglas, Georgetown, British Ouiana. 

ZocHONis, Geobge, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

ZWEIPEL, JosUA, The National African Company, River Niger, West Africa, 
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LIST OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &o., TO WHICH COPIES 
OF THE '* PKOGEEDINGS OF THE KOYAL COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE " ARE PRESENTED. 

GREAT BEITAIN. 

The Advocates* Library, Edinbargh. 
„ Anthropological Institate, London. 
„ Athenasam Clab, London. 
„ Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
„ British Maseam, London. 
„ Brown's Free Library, Liyerpool. 
„ Cambridge University Library. 
„ Carlton Club, London. 
„ City Liberal Clab, London. 
„ Colonial Office, London. 
„ Crystal Palace Library. 
„ East India Association, London. 
„ Free Public Library, Birmingham. 
„ „ Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Darlington. 

Derby. 

Dumbarton. 

Dundee. 

Leeds. 

Manchester. 

Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

Oldham. 

Plymouth. 

8t. Margaret and St. John, West- 
Sheffield, [minster. 

Swansea. 
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Guildhall Library, London. 
House of Commons, London. 
House of Lords, liondon. 
Institute of Bankers, London. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Intelligence Department, War Office. 
London Institution. 
London Library. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
National Club, London. 
Reform Club, London. 
Boyal Asiatic Society, London. 
Royal Engineer Institute, Chatham. 
Royal Gktfdens, Kew. 
Royal Geographical Society, London. 
Royal United Service Institution, London. 
,, Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 
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L'M of Public InstittiHons. Izxxv 

The Sooial Soienoe Assooiation, London. 
Society of Arte, London. 
Statietical Society, London. 
Stirling and Qlasgow Publio Library. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
,1 Victoria Inatitate, London. 
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COLONIES. 

British North Amirioa. 

The Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 

„ Leii^islative Assembly, Halifax, Nova Sootia. 

„ Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick. 
„ „ „ Newfoundland. 

„ „ „ Ontario. 

„ „ „ Prince Edward Island. 

„ „ „ Quebec 

„ „ „ Victoria, British Columbia. 

„ Bureau of Statiscics, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

„ Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

„ Council of Arts and Manufactures, Montreal. 

„ G^graphical Society, Quebec. 

„ Geological Survey of Canada. 

„ Hamilton Association. 

„ Historical & Scientific Society of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

„ Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

„ Literary and Scientific Society, Ottawa. 

„ McGiU University, Montreal. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Victoria, British Columbia. 

„ Mercantile Literary Association, MontreaL 

„ Nova Sootia Historical Society. 

„ Public Library, Toronto. 

„ Queen's University, Kingston. 

,1 University of Toronto. 

Australian Colonies. 

^eti) South Wcdea. 

The Australian Museum, Sydney. 

„ Free Public Library, Bathurst. 
I, „ Newcastle. 

M „ Sydney. 

„ Geographical Society of Australasia. 

„ Houses of Parliament, Sydney. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Albury. 

„ Royal Society of New South Wales. 

„ School of Art, Grafton. 
„ . „ Maitland West. 

II II WoUongong. 

QueensUmd. 

The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
„ School of Art, Bowen, Port Denlson. 
), „ Brisbane. 

„ „ Ipswich. 

,1 ,1 BockhamptoB* 
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South Australia, 

The Houees of Parliament, Adelaide. 
„ Philosophioal Society, Adelaide. 
,, Pablio Library, Adelaide. 

Tasmania, 

The Honses of Parliament, Hobart. 
„ HeohanicB* Inatitnte, Lannoesion. 
„ Public Library, Hobart. 
„ „ Lannoeston. 

„ Boyal Society of Tasmania. 

Victoriom 

The HooMB of Parliament, Melbourne. 

„ AthensBum and Burke HuBoum, Beeohworth. 

„ Mechanics* Institute and AtheneBum, Melbourne. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Sale. 
„ „ Sandhurst. 

„ „ Stawell. 

„ Public Library, Ballarat. 
„ „ Castlemaine. 

„ „ Geelong. 

„ „ Melbourne. 

„ Boyal Society of Yietoria. 

Weat^m Auttralia, 
The Hoosea of Parliament, Perth. 

Nsw Zbaland. 

The Houses of Parliament, Wellington. 
„ Auckland Institute. 
„ Canterbury College, Chn'stchuroh. 
„ New ZSealand Institute, Wellington. 
„ Public Library, Dunedin. 
„ „ Wellington. 

Capi Colony. 

The Houses of Parliament, Cape Town. 

„ Chamber of Commerce, Cape Town. 
„ „ „ Port Elizabeth. 

„ Public Library, Cape Town. 
„ „ Grahamstown. 

„ „ Kimberley, Griqualand West. 

„ „ Port Elisabeth. 

Natal. 
/The Houses of Parliament, Pietermaritsburg. 
„ Public Library, Durban. 
„ ,. ,, Pietarmaritsburg. 

Wist Indus. 

The Free Public Library, Antigua. 
„ Free Library, Barbados. 
„ Court of Policy, British Guiana, 
p Houses of Parliament, Grenada. 
„ Jamaica Institute. 

Mavsitius. 
The Public Library, Port Louis. 



LUt of Public Institutions. Ixxxvii 

India. 
The Agri-Hortioultaral Society of Madras. 

Oetlon. 
The Bojal Asiatio ScKsietj (Ceylon Branoh). 

Straits Sbttlfments. 
The Boyal Asiatic Society (Straits Branch). 

Austria. 
The (Geographical Society, Vienna. 

Germant. 

The Imperial German Government. 
Deatschen Koloniaivereins. 

Holland. 

Koninklijk Instil ant toot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkando 
Van Nederlandsch-IndiO. 

United States. 

The Department of State, Washing^n. 
„ Smithsonian Institution „ 
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SESSION 1886 87. 



FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Tab First Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
Prince's Hall, on Tuesday, November 9, 1886. 

The Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P., Vice-President, 
pjresided. 

The Sborbtaby read the Minutes of the last Ordinary General 
Meeting (June 15, 1886), which were confirmed, and announced 
that since that meeting 156 Fellows had been elected, yiz , 44 Resi- 
dent and 112 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Horatio Beauchampt Esq,^ Thomas Bell, Esq,, Tliomas John Bewick y 
Esq,, Hewitt Bostock, Esq., William Henry Brereton, Esq., William 
Arthur Briscoe, Esq., Captain William Baymond Browne, Nathaniel 
Lewis Cohen, Esq., Maurice Cohn, Esq., Edward S, Copeman, Esq., 
Charles Baxter Coiisena, Esq., William Mclntyre Cranston, Esq,, G. 
Creswell Crump, Esq,, Henry William Deshury, Esq., J. B. Gooding, 
Esq., Wynford B, Grimaldi, Esq,, W, O. Hahershon, Esq., Colonel 
Craigie Halkett, Frank Harris, Esq., Ralph Edgar Haslam, Esq., Ralph 
Heap, Esq,, W, James Hedgman, Esq., Charles Harper Lepper, Esq,, 
George Blundell Longstaff, Esq., M,A., M.B. ; J. L. Ly ell, Esq. Wm. 
Bray Lyle, Esq,, Henry M^Keone, Esq., Edmund Marston, Esq., Henry 
Martin, Esq., Frederick W, Nash, Esq,, William F. Ogilvie, Esq., 
Archibald Parker, Esq., Frank Phillips, Esq., Johan M.Prillcvitz, Esq., 
W. Bollo, Esq., Josejyh Sehag -Monte fiore, Esq., Major -General Joseph 
Ford SJierer, Captain J. G. Simkint, John Smith, Esq., William Smith, 
Esq., J.P., Walmsslcy Stanley, Esq., M.Inst.C.E.; John Sidey Stuart, 
Esq., J. Herbert Tritton, Esq., Edward TT'ifirii^, Esq. 
Non-Resident Fellows : — 
James Potter Abbott, Esq., J.P. iC tpe Colony). Fmnk Anderson, Evj, 

B 
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{Oohl Coait), W. S. Angovf. Esq. (IVetfern Aiiatralia), Jamci Fr«mei0 
Arnold, Etq. {Vietoria), Samuel BamarrJ, Etq., J.P. (St, Lucia, W. 
Indiet), Frederielc a. Barton, Etq. (NfuiSaulh Walet), Thomiu WillMai 
Beckell, Esq. (Traiuv/tal) , John William Bell, Knq. {Crtpe Colony), Loui^ 
Bieaite,E»q. (Sierra Leone), Thomiu He»k«tk Bit/gt, Etq., F-S.8. (India). 
Otear Blank, Etq. (Hantiarg), William. Bowcn, Esq. (Vielorla), Arthur 
BQyU, Etq. (Sierra Leone), J. W. Branday, Etq. (Jatiiaica), Hon. Jamea 
Brodif, M.L.C, (Britith Bondurat), Emrtt .4. Brunner, Etq. (Zv-luUind\, 
W. F. Buchanan, .7.P. (New South WaUa), Fredrriek Franctt Burdetl, 
Etq (Wetfern Av>trtUia),Q. Murrai/Catnpbrll,Etg.\WetleTnAutlralia), 
Alfred John Cape, Etq. (Ncu! South Walei), S^dnei/ Carlisle, Etq. (Cape 
Colony), John liadelife Ckambert, Etq. (SI. Kiltt), A. Clark, Etq. 
{Cape Colony), Colotttl Sir MartTiall J. Clarke, B.A.. K.C.M.G. (Baeu- 
ioland), Jamei Booth Clarkton, Etq., Hon. Frederick B. Cobb, M.t.C. 
{FalWandUlandt), Bowlaivi Cole, Etq. (Gold Coatt), John Jtilitit Dar«, 
Etq. iSrilitk Guiana), Maurice Coleman Daviea, Esq. {South Aiittralia), 
Hon. Gforge M. Dean, M.L.C. (Falkland Islandt). Hobc it Lnbion, Etq. 
(Neio Zralaiui), John Jamet 8. Driberg, Etq. (India), Geonje Dunean, 
Etq.. M.D.. n.N. (NewSouth Walft), Nathaniel W. Edwardc, Etq. (Neto 
gealand),FrederitkChartetEilill,Etq.(Manriliut),WilUamN.Farmer, 
Etq. tNew South Walet), E. Faulkner, Etq.(Sierra Leone), EdieardFifs- 
Geraid, Etq. (Vicloritt). Charltt W. B. Geddet, Etq. (Cape Colony), 
AUxatuter B, Gentle*, Etq. (Jamaica), .\rthur George, Etq. (Ja/maioa), 
W. C. E. GriffUk, Etq. (Britith Ouiaiia), John Hurley, Etq. [BritUh 
Bondurat), Jamet Shaw Hay, Etq. (Gambia), A. S. Hebron, Etq. 
iSierra Leone), Percy Eemery, Etq. {Britith 0>ii/ina), MicJiatl Hiddimgh, 

r Etq., F.C.S. (Cape Colony), George F. Billnian. Etq. (Wcttcrn Autli'a- 

I Ka), Samuel Hodgton, Etq. (Queentland). John Howell, Etq. (Cape 
OoloHy), Edward Winjifield Humphrcj/t, Etq, (Neiv Zealand), John R. 
B. Keanr, Etq. (Wetltrn Auttralia), William Killitr, Etq. (South 
.\uitralia), William Kirk, Etq. (Queentland), Hon. W. Kirkurood. M.D., 
M.LC. (Bahamat), Edward Daniel Laborile, Jan., Etq. (Grenada), 
Henry Herhtrt Lyman, Etq. (Canada), Herbert Uantel, Etq, (Folk- 
i Itland*), Luke Wagitaff Mareland, Etq. (Qneentlanil), T. Jaquea 

f itartin, Etq. {Vietoria), Frederick Liyland Mawdetley, Etq. (FiJt). 
Bamu^l MeCaughny, Etq. (Neio South Walet), Benjamin MeKay, Etq. 
(Queentlandi, Jamet MUlt, Etq. {Sew Zealand), Cttarlet Uitehetl, Esq. 
(Tiinidad). Jamet Moore. Etq. {Wettern Auttralia). Hugh Motinan, 
Etq.. J P. lQu^,ntlan-n. J. MuUane, Etq., MJ). (India), Williaiii Archi- 
bald Murray, Etq. {Neie Zealand), Hermann Myert, Etq. (Cape 
Colony), Arthur Neatne. Etq. (Qttcentlund), Lieut. R. J. Horrii (Ul 
Wrtt IndiaBegl.), Jamet Otbornt, Etq. (Victoria). Samuel Owen, Etq. 
(Victoria), Hon. John Langdon Partont (South Auttralia, Northern 
Ttrritory), Bon. PatrUk Petkitu, M.t.C. iQnemtland), W.i^. Pit- 
Undrigh, Btq. (Sierra Ltone), Motet A. Potte, Etq. (Sierra Leone), 

, Robert B*id, Etq. (Virtoria), Peter A. Bmner, Bfq (Gold Coatt), Hon. 
Janu* tnuf Hithmond, M.L.C. (Nrm Zealand), John Biddoch. Etq. 
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{South Australia), Janies liohinson, Esq., J,P, (Cape Colony), George 
William Eocke, Esq. (New South Wales), E, J, Sadler, Esq. (Jamaica), 
Frederick Natlian Salaman, Esq. (Cape Colony), Bohert Sands, Esq. 
{New South Wales), Henry William Saunders, Esq., M.D., F.B.C.8. 
(Cape Colony), Edmund Sharp, Esq. (Hong Kong), Right Rev. A. W. 
Sillitoe, D.D., Bishop of New Westminster (British Columbia), H. Have- 
lock Smith, Esq. (Cape Colony), R, Burdett Smith, Esq., M.P., J.P, 
(New South Wales), W.D. Sneddon, Esq. (Cape Colony), Arthur Snow- 
don, Esq. (Victoria), Montagu Soilleux, Esq. (Queensland), S. T. Staugh- 
ton, Esq., M.L.A. (Victoria), OeorgeJ. Talbot, Esq., J.P. (New Zealand), 
Josephus Samuel Taylor, Esq. (Lagos), James Jonathan Thomas, 
Esq. (Lagos), Alpin F. Thomson, Esq. (Western Australia), Surgeon- 
Major John Th^nson, M.B. (Queensland), Hon. Samuel Tomkin- 
son, M.L.C. (South Australia), S. B. Trail, Esq. (New South 
Wales), J. L. Trimingham, Esq. (Bermuda), Qeorge Twyman, Esq. 
M.D. (New South Wales), Joseph Ware, Esq. (Victoria), T. T. 
Watson, Esq. {Cape Colony), Charles Webster, Esq., J.P. (Queensland), 
Robert H. D. White, Esq., M.P., J.P. (New South Wales), Zachariah 
Archibald Williams, Esq. (Lagos), Samuel Willuimson, Esq. (Victoria), 
Hon, Wm. L'ving Winter, M.L.C. (Victoria). 

It was further annoiuiced ibat numerous dooations of Books, 
Pamphlets, Maps, <^c., had been received from the various Golonial 
Oovemments, from Societies and Institutions both in the United 
Kingdom and the Coloiiies, and from a great number of Fellows of 
the Institute. 

The CH4IBMAN, before calling upon Sir Graham Berry to read his 
Paper, said : I have now to state to you, as is usual on the first 
meeting of each year, that we have made very remarkable progress 
daring the last year, and that we now number altogether about 
8,000 Fellows. Out of that total number 1,833 reside in the various 
British Colonies, and it is satisfactory to know that of our Fellows 
residing in the Colonies no less than 446 visited England during the 
last twelve months, and availed themselves of the great opportunity 
afforded by the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, and also had the 
advantage of the better accommodation which we now enjoy, and 
which I hope will bring a still further addition to our numbers, 
both of the Fellows residing in the Colonies and those at home. I 
beg to say that £4,944 have been contributed to tlie Building Fundt 
and that £112 has been received since the Annual Meeting of last 
June. These are the facts relating to the Institute during the last 
few months ; it is customary to state them to you on such occasions 
as the present, and I hope they will appear to you to be satisfactory. 

Sir Oraham Bbrrt then read his paper : — 



> THE COLONIES IN RELATION TO THE EMPIRE. 

TsE ItelatioD of the Colonies to the Empire is too vast a subject to be 
eatiafactorily dealt vitli on tbe proseut occasion — -lion vast I scaroely 
realised, until 1 liad assumed tbe reEponaibility of diEcussing 
it. It is, however, a sobjoct whicb may fairly claim oar attention, 
and even an imperfect introduction may still do something to make 
Ibc question practical, and tend to incite otlier minds to its fiirtber 
elucidation. Tbe official tie vhieb bind» the GeU- governing 
Colonies to the Empire is apparently very slight indeed. Tlie 
appointment of tbe varioiH Governors i.s almost tlie last 
official remnnnt of control siill exercised by tlie Imperial Ooveiu- 
mcnt over this section of tlie Colonial Empire. It has been justly 
stated that this last link may be rendered all sufficient if only a 
Ttise choice is made in every instance, and due regard is paid 
to tbe opinioiis and statements which Colonial novornors may feel 
it their duty to transmit fiom time to time to the Colonial Office. 
Tbe union of the Colosiea with the Empire has been reduced to the 
last and most logical of tests, viz.. a commimity of interests, of 
courec assisted by all those ties and common sentiments which 
animate a homogeneous people, inheriting apa.st glorious history, and 
prepared to sacridco a great deal if necessary to reader perfect and 
enduring the supremacy of that flag which is the emblem of liberty 
and national unity. 

In approaching the oousidevation of this <iuo3lion we sadly require 
Gome generic name for the subjects of tlio Queen. TIjc title of 
"Englishman," although wc all Uke it, is regarded with jealousy by 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, and the wider appellation of Briton 
scarcely satislies the selMove of Canadians, Indians, and Australians. 
This subject, although of more importance than appears upon the 
Burface, lias not yet received that attention eitlier from Farliament 
or people which it merits. A universal name by which all tlie 
subjects of the Queen would be known would ho a real federation 
as far as it went, and would certainty not increase the difficulties 
surroundiug the solution of that very abstruse problem in Its 
entirely. This, however, must be left to the future, and perhaps 
some ent4-rprisiugjonrnaUst may offer nn adequate reward for the 
mental effort necessary for its satisfactory soluiion. In the mean- 
time we must keep unity in our minds, uotwithstamling tbe various 
plirtMoIogy which may bo necessary as we proceed. Tbe grosvtii 
of the vntlJCmptre which owns Queen Victorik for its Sovereign is 
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as wonderful as all the other circumstances surrounding it. Statis- 
tics meet us on every band, detailing the increase of population in 
this or that Colony ; narrating how the volume of trade has doubled 
and trebled, and comparing, with just pride, the area of the Britisli 
Empire at the commencement of the present reign with what it is 
in this the fiftieth anniversary thereof. All this is fully detailed in 
the records of the Bojal Colonial Institute, and we are reminded 
in one shape or another of the vast growth of the Colonies in 
nearly every issue- of the daily press. This development of growth 
has been so rapid, in many respects so silent^ and the minds of 
men have been so busy during the past half-century in observing 
the changes in Europe, the development of science, the rapid 
succession of inventions, and the consequent changes wrought in 
human existence, that sufficient excuse may be found for the want 
of due recognition of what has been happily styled '* Greater 
Britain.'* 

It was inevitable, however, that the time must come when those 
communities of Englishmen who had sought the unsettled portions 
of the earth*s surface, and founded there the seats of great 
nations, would attract the marked attention of the Mother GountrT*. 
That time has now arrived. Whatever may be the fate of this 
vast Empire in the future, it will not be true to say that from and 
after the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, it was not thoroughly appre- 
ciated by public opinion, or that there were not able and anxious 
minds bent upon the solution of the problem, how to oi*ganise all 
the parts of a vast Empire into one sohd whole ? It will be no 
exaggeration to say that the most practical and important question 
of the day is how to increase the coherence of all parts of the 
scattered Empire, and to discover a policy which will bind them 
together indissolubly. It is not surprising that the solution of the 
problem is approached with becoming diffidence. Men are eloquent 
on the possibilities which would necessarily follow its achievement, 
but are silent when the means by which it is to be brought about 
are demanded. The world has seen many vast and powerful 
empires, history has recorded their rise, culmination, and fall, but 
all past experience, varied and instructive as it is, fails to throw 
much Ught on the unique problem we are considering. It is said 
by some that the initiative must come from the Colonies ; others 
think that the Mother Country must first decide if she is prepared 
to accept the alteration of relations, and the definite if not increased* 
responsibility of such a widely extended and variously situated 
Empire. Others question the feaFibility of Federation, and assert 
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that the heterogeneous character of the widely-separated portions 
of the Qaeen*s dominions forbids a reasonable anticipation of 
unity. Even when the feasibility of union is admitted, wide diver- 
gence of opinion exists as to the scope and character which it may be 
practicable to give to Federation. It is not, however, to be supposed 
that difficulties to be surmounted will induce the leading minds of 
the race to abandon as insoluble a problem which involves the 
growth, safety, and dignity of their common nationality. Hence, 
in one form or another, either directly or indirectly, in whole or in 
part, we may confidently anticipate that the practical solution of 
this great problem will continue to exercise men's minds. This is 
obviously as necessary from a practical as from a sentimental point 
of view, as necessary for defence against aggression as for continued 
prosperity in time of peace. The past fifty years have witnessed the 
military organisation of old and new Empires on a colossal scale. 
Europe as a possible battle-field in the future is vastly altered from 
the time when the battle of Waterloo gave it rest from exhaustive 
wars and a guarantee for peace and security. It is said that six 
millions of armed men, with full armaments, and supported by all 
thd destructive elements of warfare which science and discovery 
have so wonderfully matured, are now prepared for a conflict which, 
by competent authorities, is regarded as inevitable. From this 
point of view, is England relatively as powerful now as she was 
fifty years ago ? Most people think not. Without stopping to 
discuss that question, it is obvious that the doubt suggests the 
necessity for preparation and precaution. 

Then it is that men's minds turn to that organisation of the 
whole Empire which has been popularly referred to as Imperial 
Federation. For it is quite obvious that in this direction, England's 
strength lies. If she cannot vie with the military nations of the 
Continent in warlike armaments, neither can one of them approach 
her in that peaceful development illustrated by the growth of the 
Empire throughout the world, accompanied as it has been, not only 
by healthy increase of population, but also by the acquisition of 
almost fabulous material wealth. Herein lies the counterpoise to 
excessive military organisation, with this advantage, that, in the 
case of England, the body politic is being kept in health and 
strengthened day by day in readiness for a supreme and sustained 
e£fort, whilst the military Monarchies are following a course of 
depletion by withdrawing from industrial pursuits so large a pro- 
portion of the adult male population. The obvious outcome of 
this is that as speedily as possible the British Empire should be 
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welded into an efifective whole, in order that a common policy 
may be understood and entered upon, and that the scattered but 
vast resources of the Empire may be effectually organised (ot: 
defence. How this is to be done, under what conditions effected, 
and what process is best for the purpose is, at present, under the 
consideration of many able minds. I hope, if I am not able to 
throw much light upon the subject, I may at least suggest food for 
thought and hasten discussion, so that eventually the right road 
may be reached. 

At the very outset we may dismiss all reference to physical 
obstructions, arising either from distance or extent. Science has 
rendered that feasible which, under conditions that prevailed half a 
century ago, would have been impossible. Steam has bridged the 
ocean, and modern explosives have gone far to solve the question of 
rendering distant commercial centres reasonably safe from hostile 
attacks. The conditions of defence have so altered during the same 
period that a Power like Great Britain is better able to defend por- 
tions of the Empire more than 12,000 miles away, than she could 
territory less than a fourth of that distance from the centre under 
the old state of affairs. Cousequently there are no insuperable 
physical difficulties in the way of a United Empire. What, then, is 
the character of the difficulty to be surmoimted ? Obviously, tlie 
varied interests to be consulted, recognised, and defended, and the 
willingness on all hands to make the necessary concessions and to 
accept the new responsibilities. 

No apology is therefore necessary in proposing for consideration 
and discussion one phase of the question, the full solution of which 
means the perfect consolidation of the Empire. That instinctive 
desire to weld together the vast forces, material and otherwise, 
which are largely latent in the Queen's dominions, so as to bring 
them into imison with modem thought, and make them effective 
for present and future requirements, is almost in the air we 
breathe. It is to this awakening of the national conscience that we 
owe the organised efforts which we see around us working in 
different grooves, but to the same object. In realisinp^ the idea of 
true national unity and noting the progress which it has already 
made, we may still be conscious that it is a plant of slow growth, 
and that, in this respect, it does not differ from other vast human 
problems, but, like them, must be remitted to time and careful and 
continuous thought for its full accomplishment Many minds^ 
working in independent grooves of thought and dealing with portions 
of the question each separate and distinct, may throw occamonal 
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gleams of liglit across llie pictui'c T^hich, focussed at some future 
time by comprehensive mental mncbinery, may so illumioate the- 
subject as to bring it witliin the sphere of practical politics. 

It is evident that the relations of the Colonies with the Empire 
have much to do with that unity which is so much to be desired. 
Thus, I tbinlc, our time will not be lost in coneideriag the nature 
of those relations ; whether the^' ai'e perfectly satisfactory, and, if 
not, whether they cnu be improved. It is evident that iu the 
compass of this paper it would not be possible to deal exbaustivelj 
with this important Bubject, and therefore I have dealt only with 
the political relations of the Colonies with the Empire, and even 
then it has been necessary to divide still further the subject, and in 
doing so, I have naturally chosen as illustrative that portion of the 
Colonies which I linow beet, hence Australasia for the most part 
represents in this paper the Colonies in their relation with the 
Empire, It is obvious that this leaves much to he said before the 
subject can be considered exhausted. Canada, with its perfect 
federation, immense extent of territory, comparatively large 
population, varied climate, and almost incsbaustiblo resources has, 
no doubt, a tiieory of its own in respect to its relation with the 
Empire; only, this may be said, that as Canada has grown in 
strength, population, and prosperity, it has also increased in 
loyalty and attachment to the Empire, thus refuting the prophecy, 
once confideutly indulged in, that as soon as the distant Colonies 
felt themselves strong enough, they would separate from the 
Mother Country, Then, South Africa, thongh not yet secure in 
the peaceful haven reached hy Canada, has exceptional relations 
with the Empire, Here it is evident that an expert should alone 
attempt to speak. The Crown Colonies have also special relations 
with the Colonial Office, which are changing from time to time, 
probably differing from each other, but gradually, in the case 
of many of them at least, rapidly developing towai-ds the constitu- 
tional stage. Thus, it may be assumed, that iu dealing with 
Australia as typical of the whole, a general consensus of opinion 
may be reached on this question, which, if modified in some of its 
details by exceptional circumstances as they affect one or the other 
of the remaining Colonics, may still fairly illustrate the relation of 
the Colonies with tho Empire. 

At the outset I may say, wilhout fear of successful contradictioa. 
that just in proportion as the Colonial OfGce has receded from the 
position of directing the course of events in the Colonies, so have 
the lelationa of the Colonies with the Empire improved, and the 
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sentiment of loyalty and attachment to the Crown become intensified. 
I say this without any intention to censure the administration of 
that important Department of the State, either past or present. It 
illustrates the universal experience of mankind, that the official 
mind, especially when placed at a distance, is unable to realise^ 
promptly and correctly, the various circumstances affecting the 
progress, happiuess, and convenience of settled communities. 
Perhaps one of the severest conflicts the colonists have waged with 
the old order of things was their determination not to suffer the 
continuance of the system of transportation. This constituted the 
most memorable struggle which that group of Colonies has ever had 
with Imperial policy. The more recently founded Aastralian 
Colonies were resolved from the first not to tolerate the introduction 
of the pollution, and Victoria, Queensland, and South AustraUa 
suooessfully resisted the indignity. Not content, however, with thia 
negative victory, the colonists attacked the institution in its last 
stronghold, viz., Western Australia. They eventaally succeeded* 
thanks to the rising sentiment throughout the Empire, in showing 
that this measure of justice was due to what had then become 
important commercial communities both populous and prosperous* 
accompanied as their progress was by an ever-increasing stream 
of immigration from the shores of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Thus, with the cessation of transportation to Western AustraUa* 
came to an end that Imperial policy which, probably wise, and 
on the whole beneficial, in its early stages, had not only ceased 
to be necessary or wise, but had become a source of reproach 
to communities, some of which were absolutely free from the 
taint, and the others had so changed their original characteristics 
that this baneful influence had become trifling in extent, and 
was rapidly waning before the rise itnd progress of genuine and 
successful colonisation. Other difficulties from time to time arose 
between some one or other of Ihe Colonies and the Colonial Office* 
but the sense of justice has invariably prevailed over ignorance 
and prejudice, which, on too many occasions, have opposed and 
retarded the Colonies in their progressive development. It is this 
feeling in the minds of colonists which constitutes their attachment 
to the old land, and gives them that strong sense of reUance 
which no temporary check can neutralise, nor passing injustice 
undermine. The great concession of self-government on the 
English model was the crowning liberality of the Imperial 
Parliament to prosperous English communities in the distant 
parts of the Empire. No greater boon has ever been conceded 
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by one people to another, accompanied as it was by the free gift 
of the Crown lands within their boundaries, which eTentually 
included, by discovery, the mountains of gold obtained below 
the surface, and hias proved no mean factor in that wonderful 
exhibition at South Kensington, which is at once the marvel of the 
age, and the most enduring monument of the wisdom of the policy 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

The growth of the Colonial portion of the Empire is a subject 
well worthy of separate treatment, especially that section of it 
embraced in lands settled rather than conquered. I venture to think 
it would be found that their sturdy growth, rapid progress, and 
political development, were all mainly due to the let-alone policy 
— that Government did little and people much for that development 
of Britain beyond the seas, which at no distant period of time, will 
be an equal partner with the Mother land in all that constitutes true 
greatness and power. Within these limits it must be admitted that, 
in the past, the relations of the Empire with the Colonies have been 
liberal and enlightened, and all that the most exacting communi- 
ties could desire. On the other hand, it can with as much justice be 
asserted that the response of the Colonies has been equally marked 
by enterprise, energy, and success, and also by an ever-increasing 
attachment to the old land. It is necessary to bear these facts in 
mind when considering the future relations of the Colonies with the 
Empire. The Australian Colonies, at least, have reached a period 
of development, when they should realise their responsibilities as 
well as their rights, and when they should be prepared to bear some 
of the burdens of Empire which hitherto have almost exclusively 
devolved on the brawny but somewhat overweighted shoulders of 
the toiling millions of the old country. This principle is now 
generally admitted, and I will refer again to it further on ; but here 
I may say that, with the assumption of responsibilities connected 
with expenditure and defence, the Colonies will expect an enlarged 
interest on the part of the Imperial Government in matters con- 
cerning the safety and welfare of that portion of the Empire. In 
the past, it must be remembered that disputed questions between 
Colonies or groups of Colonies and the Colonial Office were all 
domestic questions ; the settlement, at any period of development, 
was absolutely in the hands of the Colonial Secretary. If, at any 
time, additional legislation was necessary, this also could be initiated 
and carried by the Government of the day. This did not prevent 
friction, but it avoided a block. Almost without exception the 
rights and powers attained by the Colonies were, at first, strongly 
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opposed by the official mind. This opposition gave way before the 
rising storm of Colonial indignation, backed as it almost invariably 
was by reason and justico. Hence, as I previously said, the politi- 
oal relations of the Impei-ial Government with tlic Colonies, not- 
withstanding frequent misunderstandings, have ultimately proved 
satisfactory ; but I repeat that in all these conflicts Great Britain 
had it completely in her own power to satisfy the desire of her 
Colonies. One or other of the Colonies, as it grew in wealth and 
importance, demurred to the paternal interference of official author- 
ity, and in the controversy which followed the rising Colonial power 
made good its contention with the old order of things. The history 
of the Colonial Office would demonstrate this position almost with- 
out a single exception. In a word, it may be said that no Colonial 
grievance in the past has long remained imredressed, nor has any 
natural development involving altered relations with the Mother 
Country been obstinately or permanently delayed. This has been 
illustrated on four memorable occasions in the brief history of 
Victoria, one of the youngest of the numerous daughters of old 
England. First, separation from New South Wales; secondly, 
resistance to transportation ; third, legislation to prevent the 
influx of criminals ; and fourth, repressive legislation with respect 
to the importation of Chinesa The great boon of a constitution 
based on the English model, graciously granted as soon as asked 
for and certainly quite as soon as the condition of things in the 
Colonies warranted, involved such momentous changes, and has, 
on the whole, been so widely used and proved to bo so well adapted 
to the progress of theso favoured communities, that it has proved 
the *' Magna Charta '' of Colonial liberties. 

It is obvious, however, that these relations, which so readily 
adapted themselves to the changing circumstances of the past, are 
radically altered with regard to the futura The Australasian 
Colonies, situate at the very extremity of the Empire (for India is 
only a half-way station), have now, and will have in the future, 
outside relations with other countries, and in all probability will 
make demands upon the diplomacy of the Mother Country which it 
may be difficult to respond to with that decision and earnestness 
which the nearer interest of the Colonies will expect, and the 
exercise of which can alone be successful. This cannot be better 
illustrated than by a glance at what has taken place in the Pacific. 
It is said that when Lord John Bussell was asked what portion of 
Australia England claimed, the answer was, " The whole of it." At 
that time not 50,000 subjects of the Queen inhabited that island 
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continent, scarcely less in area than Europe. If that policy Lad 
continuously ruled, then, long before the annexation of New Cale- 
donia by France, the same answer might have consistently been 
given with respect to all the islands of the Western Pacific, whose 
manifest destiny is to go with the mainland. Then would have 
been preserved for peaceful and prosperous development under 
our rule one of the finest portions of the world, and the foundations 
laid of an Empire which, unchecked by foreign wars and homo- 
geneous in its government and people, would have illustrated, 
under the most fiivourable circumstances, the possible development 
of the human race in the arts of peace. It is not necessary, how- 
ever to go back so long as the settlement of New Caledonia by 
France. Since 1883 enough has been done to complicate the 
question of the future. Germany has made good a foothold in 
New Guinea, and France has secured Baiatea, and has taken 
forcible possession of the New Hebrides. It goes without saying 
that Australians look with jealousy and disquietude upon the 
reproduction of the elements of European complications in their 
part of the world. It is no vulgar earth hunger which has 
given rise in the breasts of Australians, and especially of 
young Australians, for the desire of one government for 
the continent and the islands adjacent thereto. The federal 
spirit has taken firm hold of the rising generation. No 
matter how difficult the problem may be as it is approached by 
independent communities owning a common allegiance to the 
Crown, time, tact, and perseverance will conquer in the end, and a 
federal constitution establish the crowning guarantee for per- 
manent peace and continuous prosperity. But foreign nationalities 
with European armaments, actuated by ideas little in consonance 
. with inalienable human rights, however weak at present in those 
seas, may in the future develop claims or pursue a policy which will 
seriously threaten the peace and security of Great Britain in the 
Pacific. It may be said that the preponderance of British Austral- 
asia is so great, and the adaptabiUty of the race for successful 
colonisation so pre-eminent, that little ground exists for the fears 
expressed. With respect to ultimate results this may be the case, 
but no one can calculate the expenditure, inconvenience, and loss 
of life and property which might precede any such satisfactory 
settlement. Hence it is not craven fear of the future, any more 
than inordinate earth hunger, that actuates the policy of Australia 
at the present time, but rather that instinctive foreshadowing of 
future events, as they are likely injuriously to affect the progress 
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and development of Australasia. Hence arises a desire for federal 
anion which, of late years, has become so strong a sentiment in 
some of the Colonies, and only requires proper treatment by 
leading men of others of the group to be equally popular there. 
It is founded on the conviction that Australasia is fast becoming a 
factor in the Empire, and that it has a future before it which can 
only be commensurably dealt with by union, and the adoption of 
what has been fitly and graphically described as an Australasian 
foreign poUcy. This desire for the initiation of Federation was 
promptly responded to by the Imperial Parliament, and a measure 
framed by the Convention which sat in Sydney, in 1883, was, with 
very slight alteration, made law; and the Federal Council met 
in Hobart early this year, and the Colonies of Victoria, Queens- 
land, Tasmania, Western Australia, and Fiji were represented. 
It is confidently anticipated tliat South Australia will also be 
represented at the next session, which will probably be held next 
January. This will leave New Zealand and New South Wales 
still out of the Federation, but I am sanguine enough to believe 
that within a comparatively short period botli these Colonies will 
join, and that all the Australasian Colonies will be represented 
in the Federal Council. At present the terms of Federation are 
limited to certain specified subjects, or to such other subjects as 
may be referred to the Federal Council by two or more Legislatures, - 
only those Colonies being bound by its decision who have so agreed 
through their respective Legislatures to refer or may thereafter 
adopt the decision. The specified subjects are all important, but 
perhaps the one which is calculated to work the most beneficial 
results is that empowering the Council to make representations 
with respect to the islands of the Pacific. Thus will be seen how 
gradually, if slowly, the relations of the Colonies with the Empire 
are changing, and it is to meet and properly utilise this inevitable 
change that serious thought is needed, so that it may be guided 
into right channels, and so become fraught with lasting advantage 
to Australasia, and tend to the consolidation and strengthening of 
the forces of the Empire. 

The Empire outside Great Britain and Ireland may practically 
be divided into three great divisions, viz., India ; self-governing 
Colonies ; and Crown Colonies. No doubt each of these divisions 
will require more or less subdivision, in order to deal with the 
subject exhaustively, but for present purposes I have confined 
myself to the second of the series. The self-governing Colonies 
naturally divide themselves into three groups, each of which is 
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large and important enough to form an empire of itself. Tbese 
are Canada, Australasia, and South Afrioa. Tlie first is a federa- 
tion of that grand portion of the Empire situate in North America. 
the poaajbilities of whose future are ahnost houndless ; the second 
contains an area almost equal to that of Europe, and embraces the 
Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, 
South AuBtraUa, Tasmania, Western AustraUa, Fiji, and a portion 
of New Guinea. I have already said tliat the federation of this 
important portion of the Empire is to-day in a very incom- 
plete stage, but I sincerely trust the time is uot far distant when this 
group of Colonies will be federated as completely as those of North 
America. British South Afrioa has not at present entered upon 
the path of federation, but no intelligent onlooker can doubt that 
it will come in the near future, and probably prove as beneficial io 
the peace and prosperity of those wonderfully rich settlements as 
the same principle lias in the peaceful developmeut of Canada. It 
will thus bo seen that I look to local fideration as preliminary to 
that larger and more important federation which is to include the 
whole British Empire. The successful federation of groups of 
Colonies is necessary and desirable on many grounds, some affecting 
themselves and their own peaceful progi'ess, and the removal of all 
possible antngonisin between Colony and Colony of each group, but 
mainly because each successful federation reduces the number of 
different and probably conflicting opinions on the subject of tlio 
larger federation. 

Fortunately, this idea is no longer matter of speculation ; the case 
of Canada can be referred to as proving the incalculable advantage 
of having only one voice to deal with so far as the rest of the 
Empire is concerned, leaving to the various Colonies represented 
in the Dominion Parliameut the ta^k of ascertaining what that 
one voice shall say. Thus if the three groups of Colonies I have 
referred to were represented each in its respective federal Parlia- 
ment, the problem of Imperial Unity would be much sinapUfied, and 
tliat is DO slight gain in the direction of complete success. But 
this is not tlio only nor even the chief advantage which what I 
have styled "local federation'" is calculated to produce. The 
time has certainly arrived when the ontlying portions of the Empire 
should have some woU-defined policy with respect to their Imperial 
obligations. It is comparatively easy to conceive this being ascer- 
tained and acted upon by a powerful federation of contiguous states, 
and it is equally reasonable to suppose that the policy thus settled 
'cnld be based on large and comprehensive views of those national 
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obligations which perfect freedom, great wealth, and corresponding 
responsibilities demand. 

It would prove different if every Colony considered the question 
of Imperial obligations from an isolated standpoint It may be 
said that these views point chiefly to a federation of the Empire for 
defence alone. I admit at once that appears to me the first and 
most practical outcome of the idea. I do not suppose that any 
competent authority in England imagines for one moment that a 
federation would be acceptable to the Colonies which hampered, in 
any way, their present unlimited exercise of self-government. We 
have an instructive lesson of this in the recent history of Australian 
Federation. The convention which initiated the movement met at 
Sydney in 1888, and unanimously decided in favour of limited 
federation, and undertook the draftmg of a Bill which, after endorse- 
ment by the Legislatures of the various Colonies interested, could be 
submitted to the Imperial Parliament for consideration and ultimate 
enactment into law. This delicate mission was thoroughly successful, 
and resulted in an Imperial Act to constitute a Federal Council of 
Australasia, under the provisions of which these Colonies. obtained 
legislative sanction to Australasian unity; but throughout these pro- 
ceedings, from their initiation at Sydney in 1883 until the final 
passing of the Act in August, 1885, the greatest care was exercised 
not to take away any of the powers then enjoyed by each and all of 
the self-governing Colonies, unless subjects coming within this 
category were specially remitted by two or more of the federated 
Colonies to the Federal Council. The class of subjects directly 
and distinctly under the legislative control of the Federal Council 
are additional powers conferred by Imperial legislation upon the group 
of Colonies known as Australasia, which none of them enjoyed 
singly and which, from their very nature, were naturally and pro- 
perly excluded from their constitutional powers in the first instance. 
New powers were also granted respecting the relations of Australasia 
with the islands of the Pacific, and the prevention of the influx of 
criminals. These are most important, because they open up to 
Australia for tbe first time a recognised position with respect to 
events outside her own at present recognised boundaries, and give 
her a voice in the foreign relations of the Empire, which involve her 
peace and security in the future. 

The destiny of the islands of the Pacific, and the danger from an 
influx of foreign habitual criminals, were Uve questions then as they 
are now. They, in fact, constitute that outside pressure which, in 
nearly every historic instance, has been necessary to bring about a 



federation of neiglibouring States. When the statesmen who 
formed the convention at Sydney addreased their reepective Legis- 
latures on the advantages of these additional powers, they were 
listened to vitli attention and approval, and the other specified 
subjects were only enbjected to that careful analysis which the 
importance of the occasion demanded; but when the lastclanse was 
reached, and the list of subjects remitted to the Federal Council 
concluded wi til these general words: "And any other matter of 
general Australasian interest with respect to which the Legis- 
latures of the several Colonies can legislate within their own limits, 
and as to which it is deemed desirable that there should he a law of 
general application," there arose lieen and sometimes hostile 
criticism; and the proviso which follows in the Act scarcely 
sufficed to allay the local legislative jealousy which had been evoked. 
The proviso is in the following words : " In such cases the Acta of 
the Council shall extend only to the Colonies by whose Legislatures 
the matter shall have been so referred to it, and audi other Colonies 
asmayaftcrwards adopt the same." This would seem an all-sufficient 
safeguard, bnt, as I have said, it failed in many instances to satisfy 
the objections raised. However, soond sense and practical views in 
the end prevailed, and the Legislatures of the Colonies of Queens- 
land, Victoria, Tasmania, and Western Anstraha adopted the Act. 
South Australia failed to do hkewise, not from dislike to the Act or 
jealousy of any of its provisions, hut fi-om temporary pohtical causes 
which it may fairly he hoped have now passed away. This leaves 
two important Colonies — New South Wales and New Zealand — 
outside the Federal Council on grounds of policy. 

I should he sorry to conclude that the objections of these Colonies 
are incapable of removal. It shoidd be, I think, the earnest study 
of statesmen in eacli and every Colony to discover a mo,lus vivendi by 
which the Federal Council should become complete, and Australasia 
on certain subjects a unit. It may now be rjuestioned, how does 
this interesting account of Australian federation affect the Colonies 
in their relation to the Empire ? I think very closely. In the first 
instance, it opens up a phase of the Colonial mind with respect to 
legislative independence, jealous regard for all rights and powers at 
present enjoyed and exercised, wliich must be taken into account 
in dealing with the larger q^uestion of Imperial Federation. It may 
further suggest a limitation of federation to certain matters of dis- 
tinctly Imperial concern, and still further the conviction that these 
matters must have a Colonial as well as, and distinct from, an 

wrial policy— in fact, a combiuation of interests. The first 



subject which answers Hiis description is Xaml and MiUtarij Dffmee. 
Oaoe taken for granted that Lhe Colonies are EngUsh to the baok- 
kone ; that tLey are loyal to the Crown ; that the; glory in the 
past history of the race ; that they watch with jealous care the 
foreign policy of other nations as it atTects the peace and security of 
tlie Empire ; that their hearts beat iu patriotic sympathy with the 
grand old land of their birth in that settled policy ivhich has made 
England not only free itself, but tlie guarantee of freedom for the 
world, then we may rest satisfied that in any proposal to make more 
asanred the security of all parts of the Empire under any and every 
contingency, the Colonies will readily and manfnlly do their part. 
It may not be useless or uninteresting to ask of what " their part " 
in this great work consists. At no distant period Utile or nothing 
was expected from the Colonics. Theoretically, Englaiid under- 
took to defend tliem against all attacks ; Colonial pay for Imperial 
troops whilst stationed in the Colonies, and a few isolated and 
altogether iusuHicient attempts at harbour armaments, constituted 
Colonial contributions to defence. This has greatly changed for Uie 
better during the last few years. The mission of 8ir William Jervois 
to the Australasian Colonies to inspect and report upon the defensive 
works necessary to place their harbours, capitals, and chief sea- 
coast towns in a reasonable position of safety, has been the basis on 
which the respective Qoveroments have worked. Speaking of Vlotoria , 
which I know best ibut which I also believe may be taken as an 
example of what the Colonies have done), it will be no exaggera- 
tion to say that not only baa the original report of 8ir William 
Jervois been adopted, and in the main carried out, but additions have 
from time to time been made to that scheme of defence as fresh 
information has been received. In the meantime a respectable 
fleet is being acquired for the protection of the fortificationa and the 
defence of Melbourne. It is now the opinion of competent authori- 
ties that Melbourne is safe against any attack of a character likely 
to bo made upon it. These defensive works and warlike stores 
conid not be obtained without a corresponding outlay, and there- 
fore it will be no surprise to yon to learn that in the ten j^ara 
ending in June, ISHi, Victoria expended in defence £1,100,000. 
Id the last two years of that decade tlie amount expended woa 
i'422.Si)6, and in the last year 1*281 ,0S8. It may fairly bo assumed, 
at the present time, that Victoria is expending £260,000 anniwUy I 
on defence, which, calculated on the basis of population, is equal ' 
to nearly £9,000,000 for Great Britain and Ireland. To this must 
be added a willingness to contribute, in some fbrra, to an Attstraliaa 
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FuJorol fleet, and to reuognise &□ obligntion to contribute to tLe 
defouco of the outlying ports of Australia, such a.a Kiug George's 
Soiiuil, &c. It may therefore bo assumed that the Australian 
Colonies are meeting their Tespoaeibihties quite as rapidly as their 
growth in population and wealth fairly justifies, and as their positiou 
as an integral portion of the Empire demands. Pnt hroadly, the 
Australian Colonies hnve two dangers ever present to their mmds : 
otto, the possibility of attack from a Power with which England 
may at some time or other be at war, aud the other arising from 
-the occupation of neighbouring islands, which may, in the future, 

I bo constituted a warlike menace, and which in the present, through 

' convictism, jeopardises social interests. 

With respect to the first, 1 have shown how the responsibility 
of the Colonies lias been realised, and I have underrated rather 
tlum otherwise what has been done. In this way the Colonies are 
promptly meeting theii' responsibilities so far as defence against 

I attacks from any Power at war with Great Britain is concerned ; 

I but they are comparatively powerless, except tliruugh the action of 

Bthe Mother Country, to defend themselves against those e<]nally 

' serious dangers arising from annexation of neigliboui'ing islands 
by foreign Powers, and the transportation of foreign habitunl 
criminals to those sets. Those dangers are intensified from time 
to time during a period of profound peace: The one iinestion, then, 
for praotioal consideration is whether the foreign policy of England 
is so sufficiently far-reaching as to respond effectively to the reason ■ 
able reqniremants of the distant portions of the Empire. 
Theoretically the ijnestion is always answered in the affirmative. 
practically it is almost uivariably decided in the negative. The 
preponderance of British interests in the Pacific should give to the 
Foreign Office a commanding position with rospcot to qnostions 

I aSecting the rights, oonvenienoe, and security of the important 
eommunities settled there. It is absord to suppose that France, 
with one convict settlement and a few scattered islands without 
the elements of trao coloniflation, should claim tijual rights with 
Eu^'land iu those seas, tiiill Ics^ tolerable is it that these scattered 
setUeineats should bo constituted receptacles for the refuse 
criminality aud vagaboudago of Paris and the rost of France, to 
tb« maoifest injury of three and a half miUions of the (jiieen's 
Bubjeots. Tel the injury is to be inflicted upon them imder cir- 
otuoBtonces of increased dangor and annoyance, and no adciguatc 
redress opporontly is to bo expected. Thus wo see important 
oonuneteial commiuutieB growing day by day in population, wealth. 
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toA power, iiijurcO by fi Power witli whicli the Mother Coautry 
is on tbe moBt frieudly teriUH, though Iter diplomatic aolion 
liKB hitberto fnile'l to obtftiu a, modification of thia objectionable 
policy. AimtrAltans toil to eee the overwbolniing import>Qoo of 
keeping Ruasia out of Dulgaritt or Greece fVom tcquiring some 
additionnl territory, whilst the vital interests of British eubjecta are 
pasKi^d by as only of Blight imiKirlaneu. I venture to think it will 
be Docessory to review the traditional forois^n policy of England, 
with tbe object of placing it upon some intelligible bAsie thtit eball 
esolnde all interference with tlie policy or progress of other peoples, 
and at the same time asserting tliat the Kmpire from cast to west, 
from north to sonth, shall be effectively protected from injury or 
insntts. if this idea should take root and trnctify in the minds of the 
electors, and result in snch an anderstanding, in the first place be- 
tween electors and their representatives in Parliament, and, secondly, 
between Parliament and the Execntive GoTernment, a basis woald 
have been found for that real unity of the Empire which is the aim 
and object of Imperial Federation. A defined foreign pohoy of ibis 
eharacter would bo eagerly assented to by the Colonies, and cer- 
latuly these proKpcring communities, thus realising that their 
iDt«rcsta were not left out of account, would respond with alacrity 
lo all legitimate demands made upon them for co-operation. That 
aom»thtng akin to this suggestion is seriously exercising men's minds 
is evident from tlio altered tone of the preee with respect to what 
bitberto has been regarded as the traditional foreign policy of lbs 
Empire. Wo have only to look back to the period of the Crimean 
War to rsaliso the sacrific-ea England was prepared to make in 
Older to bar tlic approach of Russia towards ConBtantinoplo. An 
ocenpation of that city by that Power woa then regarded as eiaira- 
lent to the loss of India, which was looked npon aa the right arm 
of the Kmpire ; but since then these possibiUties have been largely 
dioeounted, and able pena are now eierciaed in proving that, how- 
erer deplorable such an ocenpation might prove, England is only 
coocerued in a woondary degree, and that other I'owcrs may be 
lefl lo ae^nieue or b*r the way as their interests or inclinations 
may dictate. 

I haVA no deure lo dogmatise on this question, or eren to 
hint tliat no otlicr mode of solving the problem is poosibla, 
bat I venture to aay tliat a fediug of nationality ia onsing in 
Aavtralis quite consistent with loyalty to the Crown, but which 
takes cognisance of AnMralioii interests ovtm in the diitant fnttiro ; 
I fefiU legitimate pride in the progrcsa of th« countr}-, and 
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Federal fl^et. and to roco^iso an obligrttion to oontribute to the 
defeucaortbe outlying porU of Australia, sncli as King George 'a 
Soand, &C. It ma; tborufore bo assimied that tbe AuBtratlaa 
Colonies are meeting tboir reHponaibilitiea quite aa rapidly aa their 
^owtb in population and wealth fairly jusitiBeB, and aa tlieir poaitiou 
aa ail integral portion of tbo Empire dcmunds. Put broadly, tbe 
AtistraUan Calonies Lnvo two dangers ever present to tbeir minda : 
cine, the possibility of attack from a Power with which England 
may at some time or other be at war, and tbo other arising from 
the occupation of oeigbboarins islands, which may, in the fntnre, 
b»i constituted a warlike menace, and which in tlie present, through 
coiivictiam, jeopardisoa social tutorests. 

With respect to the first, I have shown how the respouBibility 
of tbe Oolonies has been realised, and I have underrated rather 
ihan otherwise what haa been done. In this way the Colonies are 
promptly meeting their responsibilities so far aa defence against 
(tttacka front any Power at war with Qreat Britain is concerned ; 
but they are comparntivi'ly powerlesa, oxoept through the action of 
the Mother Country, to defend themselves against those equally 
rarious dangers arising from annexation of neighbouring islands 
by foreign Powers, and the transportation of foreign habitual 
oriminab to those sets. Those dangers are intensified from time 
to time during a pariod of profound peace: Tbe one question, then, 
(or practical consideration is whether the foreign policy of England 
13 so fluScientl; far-reaching aa to respond effectively to the reason- 
able requirementa of tbe distant portions of the Empire. 
Theoretically the qnostion is always answered in the affirmative, 
practically it is almost invariably decided in the negative. The 
prepoodorance of British interests in the Pacific ahould give to tbe 
Foreign Oflicc a commanding position with respect to questions 
a&ecting the rights, convenience, and security of the important 
oommuuities settled there. It is absurd to suppose that France, 
with one convict eettloment and a few scattered islands without 
the Omenta of true oolonisattou, sboald claim equal rights with 
England in those seas. Still less tolerable is it that these scattered 
settlementa should be constituted receptacles for the refuse 
criminality and vagabondage of Paris aud the nst of P'runoo, to 
the maoifast iojurj of Uireo and a half millions of the Queen's 
aubjecla. Yet tbe injury is to be inflicted upon them under oir- 
oamitanoM of inoreased danger and annoyance, and no adequate 
redress apparently is to be expected. Thns wo see important 
growing day by day in population, wealth, 
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viA power, injmoil by & Power witU which the Ktotbei- Country 
ii on tlie most friendly terms, thongh ber diplomatic action 
has hitherto failed to obt&in a luodiGoation of this otjeotionable 
policy. AaetraliaQs fail to see the overwhelmiog importance of 
keeping UnHsta out of Balgarin or Oreeco from ttcqniriug some 
additional territory, whilst the vital interc.ita of Brittah Biibjeota are 
pui^ed by as only of slight impartanoo. I venture to think it will 
be necessary to review the traditional foreign policy of England, 
with the object of placing it upon some intelligible basis that shall 
exclude all interference with the policy or progress of other peoples, 
and at tlie same time assiTliiig that the Empire from east to west, 
from north to sooth, shall be effectively protected from injury or 
insiiltd. If this idea shonid Inko root and frtictify in the minds of the 
electors, and result iu such au understanding, in the first place be- 
tween electors and their representatives in Parliament, and, secondly, 
between Parliajiient and the Executive Govemment, a basis woold 
have been fonnd for that real unity of the Empire which is tlie aim 
KOd object of Imperial Federation. A defined foreign pohcy of this 
character would bo eagerly assented to by the Colonies, and cer- 
tainly these prospering communities, thus realising that their 
interests were not left out of account, wonid respond with alacrity 
to all legitimate demands made upon them for co-operation. That 
■onaething akin to this snggestton is seriously esereisittg men's mindi 
ifl evident from tlie altered tone of the press with respect to what 
hitherto has beai regarded as the traditional foreign pohcy of the 
Empire. Wo have only to look back to the period of the Crimean 
War to realise the eacrilioes England was prepared to make in 
Older to bar the approach of Russia towards Constantinople. An 
occupation of that city by that Power was then regarded an equi^a- 
Irat to tho loss of India, which was looked upon as the right arm 
of the Empire ; but ainee then these possibilities have been largely 
djaeonnted, and able pens arc now exercised in proving that, how- 
vrer deplorable such au occupation might prove, England is only 
eoncemed in a secondary degree, and that other Powers may be 
lofl to aciiiiiescc or h.ir the way as their interests or inclinations 
may dictate. 

I haro no donire lo dngmatiae on tliis question, or even to 
hint that no other mode of solving the problem is possible, 
bat I wntnre to say that n feeling of nationnlity is arising in 
Autralia quite oonsislfnt with loyalty to the Crown, but which 
takes cogmsance of Australian interesta even in the (Ustaot future ; 
' t kgitiroato pridi- in th« progreu of tlie country, and 
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Federal flctet, and to r«cogiuse an obli^^tion lo contribute to th#S 
defeace of tbo outlying porta of Australia, such aa King George's 
Sound, &c. It may tUorefore be assumed tliat tLe Australian 
Colonies are meotiiig Uicir responsibilities quite as rapidly as their 
^Towtiiin population and wealth fairly justiBea, and as their positiou 
as an integral portion of tho Empire dcmanda. I'ut broadly, tbe 
Australian Colonies have two dangers ever present to tbetr miiidfl : 
one, tbe possibility of attack from a Power witLi which England 
may st aome time or other be at war, and the other arising from 
the occupation of neighbouring islands, which may, in the fnture, 
bo constituted a warlike menace, and which in the present, through 
convictism, joopardiBes social interests. 

With respect to tlie first, I have shown how the responsibility 
of the Colonies has been realised, and I have underrated rather 
lluui othcrwisd what has been done. In tbto way the Colonies are 
promptly meeting their responsibilities so far as defence against 
attacks from any Power at war with Great Britain is concerned; 
but they are comparatively powerless, except thi-ougb the action of 
tJie Mother Country, to defend themselves against those equally 
^mtIoub dangers arising from annexation of neighbouring islands 
by foreign Powers, and tbe transportation of foreign habitual 
criminals to those seis. Those dangers are intensified from time 
to time during a period of profound pence; The one question, then, 
for practical consideration ia whether the foreign pohoy of England 
is so aaffioiently far-reaching as to respond effectively to the reason- 
able requirements of the distant portions of the Empire, 
Theoretically tho question is always answered in ihe afhrmalivo, 
practioolly it ia almost invariably decided in the negative. The 
preponderance of British interests in the Pacific should give to the 
Foreigu Ofiico a commanding position with respect to questions 
atTocting the rights, conranionce, and security of the important 
flommuuities settled there. It is absurd to suppose that France, 
with one convict settlement and a few scattered islands withont 
the elements of true colonisation, should claim ecjnal rights with 
Kn;;hitid in those seas, titill less tolerable is it that these scattered 
Betllements should be constitnted reoeptacles for the refuse 
criminality and vagabondage of Paris and the rest of France, to 
the mmuifest ii^ury of three and a faolf millions of the Qoeen's 
sabjectB. Yet tbe injnry is to be iufiicted upon them luider cir- 
DunuUuioes of increased danger and annoyance, and no adoquatt* 
redress apparently is to be expected. Thus we see important 
ooamwrciol commiuutiM growing day by day in population, wealth, 
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ui(l power, injured b; a Power with wliich tbe Mother Conntr; 
is on the most friciiilly terms, tliongh licr diplomatic action 
baa hitberto faiW to obtain a modifiaation of this object ionable 
policy. Aufltrahans Tail to see tho oTerwhotiuing importance of 
lueping Ruasiii out of Dulgarin or Greece from aoEiiiiring soma 1 
Additional lorritory, whilst the vital inter<!nt9 ef British subjects u«- ' 
puAOd by as onl; of slight importation. I venture to think it will 
be iifcessary to review the traditional foreign jiulicy of England, 
with the object of placing it upon some intelligible basis that shall 
oidiiile all interference with the policy or progress of other peoples, 
and at the same time asserting that the Empire from east to west, 
from north to eoiith, sball be effectively protected from injury or 
insults. If this idea should tnke root and (rectify in the minds of the 
ejectors, and result in auch an understanding, in the first place be- 
tween electors and their representatives in Parliament, and, secondly, 
between Parlinuicut and the Execntivo GoTemment, a basis would 
liave been found foi' that real unity of the Empire which is the aim 
and object of Imperial Federation. A defined foreign policy of this 
character would be eagerly assented to by the Colonies, and cer- 
tainly these prospering communities, thus realising that their 
interests were not left out of accownl, would respond with alacrity 
to all le^limale demands made upon tbem for co-operation. That 
sometliing akin to this miggealion ia seriouiily exercising men's minds 
is evident from tlie altered tone of the press with respect to what 
hitherto has been regardi^d as the traditional foreign policy of the 
Empire. We have only to look back to the period of the Crimean 
War to realise the ■acrificcs England was prepared to make i& 
order to bar tho approach of Russia towards Cooslnntinople. An 
ocenpatioQ of that city by that Power was then regarded as ecjuiva- 
lent to the loss of India, which was looked upon as tho right arm 
of the Empire ; but since then these possibiUtlcs have been largely 
dtaeonnted, and able pens are now exercised iu proving that, how- 
arer deplorable such an occupation might prove, England is only 
ooncemed in a sccondan,- degree, and that otiier Powers may be 
left to actgaieaeo or bjr the way as their interests or inclinations 
may dictate. 

I hant no detira to dogmatise on tins ifnestion. or eren to 
hint that no other mode of solving the problem is possible, 
bat I Vifnture to any that a feeling of nationality ui arising in 
Aiutralia quite eonsisteiit witli loyalty to the Crown, but whioh 
takes eoguiianeo of Australian interests even in tfa« distant future ; 
which fools Idgttimnte {iride in the progress of tlis country, and 
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defenco of the outlying ports of Australia, sucb aa King George's 
Sound, Lz. Lt may tbcrefore bs assnmed tbat the AuBtralian 
Colonies are meoting tlicir responsibilities qnitc ns rapidly as their 
growth in population and wealth fairly justices, and as their position 
as an integral portion of the Empire demands. Put broadly, the 
Australian Colonies have two dangers ever present to their mindH : 
one, the possibility of attack from a Power with whioh England 
may at some time or other be at war, and the other arising from 
the occupation of neighbouring islands, wliieh may, in the future, 
be constituted a warlike menace, and which in the present, tlirough 
convictism, jeopardises social interests. 

With respect to the first, I bave shown liow the responsibility 
of the Colonies has been realised, and I have nuderrated rather 
than otherwise what has been done. In this way the Colonics arc 
promptly meeting tlicir responsibilities so far as defence against 
attacks from any Power at war with CIrcat Britain is concerned ; 
but they are comparatively powerless, except through the action of 
the Mother Country, to defend tliemselves against those equally 
serioos dangers arising from annexation of neighbouring islands 
by foreign Powers, and the transportation of foreign habitual 
criminals to those sets. Those dangers are iutensified from time 
to time during a period of profound peace.' The one iiuestion, then, 
for practical oousidoration is whether the foreign policy of England 
is BO sufficiently far-reaching as to respond effectively to the reason- 
able requirements of the distant portions of the Empire. 
Theoretically the question is always answered in the affirmative, 
prautioally it is almost invariably decided in the negative. The 
preponderance of firitisb interests in the Pacific should give to the 
Foreign Ollice a commanding position with respect to questions 
affecting the rights, eooTenience, and security of the important 
communiliea settled there. It is absnrd to suppose that France, 
with one convict settlement and a few scattered islands without 
tba elements of trae colonisation, should claim cqnal rights with 
England in those aeas. Htilt less tolerable is it that these scattered 
sottlements should be constituted receptacles for the refuse 
criminality and vagabondage of Paris and the rest of Fmnce, to 
the manifest injury of three and a half millions of the Queen's 
subjects. Yet the injury is to be inflicted upon thorn under eir- 
oomatanoM of inoreaaed danger and annoyance, and no adequate 
rednai apparently ix to bo expected. Thus we see impartant 
J commnnities growing day by day in popnlation, wealth, 
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and pover, iiijuiccl by a Power with wliicli tlie Mother Coantry 
is nn the moat frioudly terms, thoagb Lcr iliiilom/itio action 
has hitliorto fftUetl to obtain a tnodificatiott of tliia objeotiouable 
policy. Australians Tnil to eeo tbc OTerwlii>tniing important <rf.J 
keopinj Rnssia out of Dulgarin or Greece from acquiring Boni4t-1 
Additional territory, whilst tlie vitivl interests of British siibjeota aiv ' 
pftsscd by as only of olight iraportano^i. I venture to think it will 
bo necessary to review ttic traditional foreign policy of England, 
Willi thfl object of placing it upon soma intelligible basis that shall 
exclude all interfe^enoe wiLli tho policy or progress of other peoples, 
knd at the Game time asserting that the Empire from east to west, I 
from north to aotitb, shall be effectively protected from injury or i 
iDsalta. If this idea shonld take root and fructify in the minds of th« 
deotoTS, and reanlt in such an understanding, in the first place be- 
tween «le<tors and their repress ntatirea in Parliament, and, secondly, 
betwren Parliament and the Execntivo Gorernment, a basis would 
tiave been fonnd for that real unity of tho Empire which is the aim 
and object of Imperial Federation, A defined foreign policy of this 
eharaetflr would bo eagerly assented to by the Colonies, and cer- 
lainlr tliuac prospering communities, thus realising that thetr 
interests were not left out of account, would respond with alacri^ 
to all liTgitimate demands made upon them for co-operation. That 
■omething akin to this suggestion ia seriously exercising men's minda 
is evident from tlie altered tone of the press with respect to what 
hitherto has been regarded as the traditional foreign policy of ihs I 
Empire. We have only to look back to the period of tho Crimean 
War (o realise the sacrifices England was prepared to make ia 
ord«r to bur the approach of Itussia towards Constantinople. An 
oceupation of that city by that Power was then regarded as equiva- 
lent to the loss of India, which was looked npon aa the right arm 
of the Empire; but ainoo then tlmsc possibilitiea have been largely 
diseounted, and able pens are now oierciaed in proving that, how- 
ever deplorable audi au oocnpntion might prove, England ia only 
concerned in a aecoudary degree, and that other Powers may be 
I«ft to aciiiiiceco or lur the way aa their interests or inclinations 
may divtato. 

1 have no desire to dogmaUse on this question, or even to 
Lint that no other mode of solving the problem is possiblo, 
but I venture (o say that a feeling of nationality ia ariaing in 
Asttralia qniti^ consii^tcnt with loyalty to the Crown, but whiob 
takea eoeniianee of Auatmlian intcroats even in (ho lUvtaul future ; 
I Ma legitimate pride in the progress of the country, and 



Federal fleet, and to recoguise au obligation to conti-ibute to tlie 
defence of tbe outlying ports of Australia, sncb as King George's 
Sound, &c. It may tlicrefore bo assumed tbat tbe Australian 
Colonies are meeting tbeir responsibilities quite as rapidly as their 
growtb in population and wealth fairly justifies, and as their position 
as an integral portion of the Empire demands. Fut broadly, the 
Australian Colonies have two dangers ever present to their minda : 
one, the possibility of attack from a Power with vliich England 
may at some time or other be at war, and the other arising from 
the occupation of neighbouring islands, which may, in the fnture, 
be constitntod a warlike menace, and which in tlic present, through 
convictism, jeopardises social interests. 

With respect to the first, I have shown how the respousibility 
of the Colonies has been realised, and I have underrated rather 
than otherwise what has been done. In this way the Colonies are 
promptly meeting their responsibilities so far as defence against 
attacks from any Powei- at war with Great Britain is concerned ; 
but they are comparativoly powerless, except through the action of 
the Mother Country, to defend themselves against those equally 
serious dangers arising from annexation of neighbouring islands 
by foreign Powers, and the transportation of foreign habitual 
criminals to those seis. Those dangers are intensitied from time 
to time daring a period of profound peace.* The one question, then, 
for practical consideration is whether the foreign pohoy of England 
is so sufficiently far-reaching as to respond effectively to the reason- 
able requirements of the distant portions of the Empire. 
Theoretically the qusstion is always answered in the afBrmative, 
practically it is almost invariably decided in the negative. The 
preponderance of British interests in the Pacific should give to tbe 
Foreign Office a commanding position with respect to questions 
ati'ecting the rights, convenience, and security of the important 
communities settled there. It is absurd to suppose that France, 
with one convict settlemeut and a few scattered islands without 
the elements of true oolonlnation, should claim equal rights with 
England in those seas. Still less tolerable is it that these scattered 
settlements should be constituted receptacles for the refuse 
criminality and vagabondage of Paris and the rest of France, to 
the manifest injury of three and a half m'dlions of tbe Queen's 
subjecte. Yet tbe injurj- is to be inflicted upon them under cir- 
cumstances of increased danger and annoyance, and no adequate 
redress apparently is to be expected. Thus we see important 
oommeroial commnaitieB growing day by day in population, wealth, 
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and power, injui'ed by a Power with which the Mother Ooantry 
is on the most friendly terms, though her diplomatic action 
has hitherto failed to obtain a modification of this objectionable 
poUcy. AustraUans fail to see the overwhelming importance of 
keeping Russia out of Bulgaria or Greece from acquiring some 
additional territory, whilst the vital interests of British subjects are 
passed by as only of slight importance. I venture to think it will 
be necessary to review the traditional foreign poUcy of England, 
with the object of placing it upon some intelligible basis that shall 
exclude all interference with the policy or progress of other peoples, 
and at the same time asserting that the Empire from east to west, 
from north to south, shall be effectively protected from injury or 
insults. If this idea should take root and fructify in the minds of the 
electors, and result in such an understanding, in the first place be- 
tween electors and their representatives in Parliament, and, secondly, 
between Parliament and the Executive Oovemment, a basis would 
liave been found for that real unity of the Empire which is the aim 
and object of Imperial Federation. A defined foreign policy of this 
character would be eagerly assented to by the Colonies, and cer- 
tainly these prospering communities, thus realising that their 
interests were not left out of account, would respond with alacrity 
to all legitimate demands made upon them for co-operation. That 
something akin to this suggestion is seriously exercising men's minds 
is evident from the altered tone of the press with respect to what 
liitherto has been regarded as the traditional foreign policy of the 
Empire. We have only to look back to the period of the Crimean 
War to realise the sacrifices England was prepared to make in 
order to bar the approach of Russia towards Constantinople. An 
occupation of that city by that Power was then regarded as equiva- 
lent to the loss of India, which was looked upon as the right arm 
of the Empire ; but since then these possibilities have been largely 
discounted, and able pens are now exercised in proving that, how- 
ever deplorable such an occupation might prove, England is only 
concerned in a secondary degree, and that other Powers may be 
left to acquiesce or bar the way as their interests or inclinations 
may dictate. 

I have no desire to dogmatise on this question, or even to 
bint that no other mode of solving the problem is possible, 
but I venture to say that a feeling of nationality is arising in 
Australia quite consistent with loyalty to the Crown, bat which 
takes cognizance of AustraUan interests even in the distant future ; 
which feels legitimate pride in the progress of the country, and 
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which links indiHaolably AuHtmlian eentimentB with its lojalty. 
Pending some such reorganisation of foreign pohcy which may or 
may not commend itself to the mind of England, what may be 
done to Ai'aw closer the bonds of union ? Fortunately this is not 
matter of opinion, btit of actaal fact. The growing interest 
exhibited by the Mother Country in the Colonies is bound to bear 
fruit. The appreciation which has been shown of the efforts of the 
Colonies to exiiibit their progress and present state of development 
by the Exhibition at South Kensington will reach the hearts of 
colouists, and the boundless hospitality extended to the colonists 
in London during the past sis months will not he lost in the 
generous instincts of residents in Greater Britaia. And here w» 
may well pause to consider how widespread and mighty this kind 
of influence really is. The binding force of relationship is widely 
exerted ; each mail carries tons of coiTespondence either to or from 
the old land ; the electric cable flashes almost instantaneously the 
momentous events which occur from time to time affecting the 
continuance of peace or the approach of war. What occurs in 
Eai-ope on Monday is read in the journals of Canada, India, and 
Australia on Tuesday morning, thus apparently obhterating 
distance, and bringing events affecting the Empire into ono 
common centre. Then the influence of a magnificent and over- 
growing commerce tends to the permanency of those relations 
which recognise one sovereign and one flag. Perhaps the clearest 
evidence of the vide-spread fraternal feehngs which actuate 
colonists in all lands is to be found in the circumstance that 
whenever they want money it is to John Bull that they come for 
it ; nor do they come in vain ; nor does ho prove a hard bargainer, 
for the teims on which the Colonies have secured their very 
considerable loans have rendered their obligations as light aa 
possible. These are only sojue of those intangible relations which 
the Colonies have with the Empire, which, in their entirety, con- 
stitute bonds of unity which time appears to strengtheu, and 
growth to render indissoluble. 

The jubilee year of the Queen's reign, commensurate as it is'. 
witli that of one Australian Colony, and with another Australian, 
Colony not far behind, is also calculated to evoke that manifestatioa 
of loyalty which tends to remuid us all what a gloi'ious heritage 
the name of Briton is, and to excite interest in the minds of the 
young, the majority of whom will only know the land of their 
fathers by sharing a common sentiment. And this sentiment — 
how strong it is ! what buiding force it has ! what neglect it will 
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condone t what saorifioes submit to in order to remain under the 
grand old flag, and to associate all the glories of a memorable 
history with humble work in some one of the most distant Colonies 
of the Empire. Then, as time rolls on, we may expect the tide of 
Colonial visitors to increase, for the old country, as it is lovingly 
called, will always be an attraction, and the numbers of those who 
have realised a sufficient independence will be larger year by year, 
00 that with the tendency of modern improvements to shorten time 
and reduce expense, England in the future may probably be better 
known to Australians than even at the present. And this constant 
intercourse I regard as one of the strongest of the ties which connect 
England with the Colonies. It is these almost imperceptible links 
which bind all parts of the Empire together. The very fact that 
the connection is a voluntary one, that no force is contemplated to 
maintain it, constitutes its real charm. There is no friction, 
because there exists no obstruction. The connection is absolutely 
one of affection, intensified by absence of all needless attempts at 
control, and solidified by mutual interest The Colonies trade with 
England partly in consequence of the political connection, but also 
because it is best and cheapest to do so. They cling to her power 
partly because it is their duty, but also because it is the beet 
guarantee for their safety and continued progress. They associate 
themselves with her name partly because it is a glorious name and 
their natural heritage, but also because it is a tower of strength in 
the present and in the future. Look where we may, search as we 
can, it is difficult to find anything but grounds of hope for the con- 
tinuous durability of the Empire. Only the small cloud no bigger 
than a man's band is on the horizon. Just as that small cloud 
may mean storm and destruction, or the storage and ultimate 
control of one of the most beneficent of nature's gifts, so do the 
circumstances I have alluded to with respect to the ability of the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices adequately to protect Australian and 
other Colonial interests, portend either complete federation or 
possible disintegration. Loyalty, however intense, and interests 
however close, are not always proof against patriotic sentiments 
nearer home. That the surroundings of Australian interests will 
be closely watched in the future, we may be sure. That if they 
Are not adequately defended in one direction it will give rise to 
defence in another. What Imperial policy may fail to secure 
Colonial determination may thereafter win, and thus reliance 
hitherto felt in the strong arm of England shift its ground to the 
necessity of self-reliance, with all its responsibilities. 
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Ill tbuB presenting Bome of tbe features in tlie relation of the 
Uolonios with the Empire, some may think that alternativea are to 
bo found for strict Federation. Federation of a voluntary character 
— and in our case no other is possible — involves freedom of all the 
parts, eiinality of position, and cousensui) of opinion as to mutual 
benefit. Although obviously difhcult, the problem may yet be 
solved. Whilst, however, the solution is cautiously undergoing 
the process of evolution in men's minds, fortunately time and 
circumstance are working strongly in its favour. I have pointed 
out bow tbe federation of groups of Colonies is calculated to 
simplify tlie problem, and in the case of Australasia, that tbe 
process Las commenced with fair anticipations of ils speedy and 
complete fulfilment. It may be seen further, in the cases of 
Canada and Australia, that tbe federal development Is promptly 
followed by a recognition of national responsibilities ; tbat with 
the growtli of organisation springs up a sense of added power ; 
and tbat the pride of race then steps in, urging these young 
communities to take their place in that Imperiul structure which 
embodies the bistoric glories of the motherland, not alond 
in battles by land and sea, but in tbe successful realisation 
of tbe principles of true freedom, and eminence in tlie industriea 
and arts of peace. Thus, by a process of evolution, each 
step in advance brings neighbouring Colonies closer to each 
other ; no sooner is this local union consummated than a higher 
ideal of life is reaohed. This involves tbe acceptance of increased 
lespousibiiitieB ; the pride of a bigb-spirited people revolts at tbe 
idea of continuing a burden on the heavily-taxed millions of their 
countrymen ut home. Hence arises a pubhc opinion, to which 
each Parbament gives form and force, by voting supplies to Her 
Majesty for the defence of that portion of her dominions, to be 
expended on forts, armaments, and vessels of war. I have pointed 
out bow, in tbe case of Australia, evolution has proceeded one step 
further. In conjunction with the Admiral on the station, tbe 
Goveniments of tlie Austtalasian Colonies have been for tbe past 
two or three years carefully considering a plan by which they can 
either relieve the Imperial Government of some portion of its 
responsibility in those seas, or else aid in rendering that responsi- 
bility less onerous and more effective. It would seem by the latest 
cable news that these conferences have been successful, and tbat 
tbe scheme of Admiral Tryou, amended lu some important 
lUars, is hkely to be submitted to the various Parhamente. 
fides for the creation of aji Australian Federal fleet, to bo 
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maintained at the cost of the Colonies, which is estimated at the 
sam of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds on a war footing, 
and about ninety-five thousand in times of peace. 1 have no 
doubt that in the main this proposal will be endorsed by the 
Parliaments of the Colonies, with certain conditions and safeguards 
for the future, one of which appears to be that this efifort on the 
part of the Colonies to do Uieir part in defence shall not be 
regarded as m lieu of Imperial obligations, but shall be distinctly 
an addition to the fleet at present kept in those waters. It is not 
surprising that in assenting to these novel obligations the Colonies 
shotild proceed cautiously, gradually educating public opinion to a 
recognition of that responsibility for effective defence which devolves 
tipon every free people. There is no reason, however, to suppose 
that there will be any halting in the process of development. As 
the Colonies grow in poptilation, commerce, and material wealth, 
so will increase the desire for effective defence against aggression. 
That aid in relief of the Imperial exchequer, which is reckoned by 
hundreds of thousands now, may at no distant date increase tenfold, 
andy keeping pace with the development of material prosperity 
prove an ever-increasing aid to the organised strength of the 
Empire. That this will be followed by an expectation on the part 
of the Colonies to influence more effectively than at present the 
foreign policy of the country goes without saying. Fortunately 
this influence will be exerted in the direction of peace. Colonies 
have nothing to gain by war. Even a successful campaign must 
be fraught with loss and inconvenience, if not actual suffering on 
their part. Thus as the weight of these new councils in the policy 
of the Empire increases, so will a less bellicose spirit prevail, and 
perfect organisation for defence be the object at which Imperial 
administrators aim. If the Empire in all its parts, including its 
widely-spread commerce, were adequately guarded, in all human 
probability there would be no war. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, obviously most interesting 
at the present time, I desire to say it would be gratifying as well 
as consolatory to be assured that other outlying portions of the 
Empire, the Crown Colonies, and important coaling stations were 
being as promptly and as thoroughly fortified as the various 
capitals of the self-governing Colonies. I am credibly informed 
this is not so. It is impossible, also, not to feel some degree of 
anxiety about the efficacy of present provision to defend and 
protect, by means of swift, well-armed cruisers, the immense mer- 
cantile fleet of the Empire. A third source of anxiety, so fitr as 
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the Colonies are conoemed, is the apparently insufficient praviflion 
for the rapid manufacture of armomenta and their prompt despatch, 
when ordered, to Uieir Colonial desUnation. Wliciiever Ute peace of 
Europe is threatened, and this happens, from one omse or another, 
every second or third year, and as a matter of precaution, the 
distant parts of the Empire desire to perfect and increase their 
defensive nrmameDls, they have not only to face the disadvantage 
of distance, involving much valuable time in transport, but they 
also find that the arsenals of Great Britain are fully occupied in 
irhat are perhaps naturally considered the more important and 
pressing needs of the Imperial forces. Tiios if any one of the past 
panics had resulted in actual war, the distant parts of tlie Empire 
would have been unable to add to their defensive works, or even 
perfect those alieadj' erected, by the addition of the latest improve- 
inente in armaments. No doubt, as time rolls on, this defect in 
the defensive arrangements of tlie Empire is partially remedied in 
those self-governing Colonies which conlinuousiy push on well- 
considered plans of defence. Bat experience proves that this is 
difficult of complete attainment, and even then no proviaioQ 
can be made against the increased attacking force supplied by new 
inventions, either iu guns, shells, or torpedoes; hence the necessity 
for manufacturing appliances equal to (he requirements, not of 
Great Britain alone, but of the whole Empire. Why should 
valuable time be lost in this or any other necessary direction? At 
tho present time the pence of Europe rests on the merest make- 
shifiS patched up from day to day, the danger ever shifting, but 
never removed, aggressive forces constantly increasing in organisa- 
tion and volume : to-day the presen-alion of peace seems to depend 
on the life of one old man, and to-morrow on Ihe personal whim of 
au autocrat. Even if, luckily, dangers are avoided from these 
sources, by the wibdom and caution of European atateamen, still 
llicre remain j^rcat national issues maturing day by day, which, 
sooner or later, will deluge the fields of Europe with blood. It is, 
therefore, of tho deepest interest to all, but especially to the 
Colonies, that the Empire should bo thoroughly prepared for 
derence, that when the interests of any portion of that wide domaiu 
are threatened, tlie Imperial Government can and will speak with 
no uncertain aound. Contidenco on these points would certainly 
tend to consolidate the relations of the Colonies with the Empire. 

The keystone of the whole is the necessity for an overwhelmingly 
nowerful fleet and cffic'ent defence for all necessary coaling stations. 
tfl esaential for the Colonies as for Great Britain. It is the 
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one condition for the continuance of the Empire. All that Conti- 
nental Powers do with respect to armies England should effect with 
her Navy. It is essentially a defensive force, and can be moved 
rapidly from point to point, but it should be equal to all that is 
expected from it. It represents in every port of the Empire the 
power and might of England. It is to strengthen the fleet that 
colonists will first readily tax themselves, because they realise how 
essential a powerful fleet is to the safety, not only of that extensive 
commerce sailing in every sea, but ultimately to the security of the 
distant portions of the Empire. Who can estimate the loss involved 
in even a brief period of disaster to the Imperial Navy ? Any 
amount of money timely expended in preparation would be quite 
insignificant when compared with the possible calamity I have 
referred to. When it is realised that in any war England may un- 
fortunately be engaged in, the Colonies will have little to gain but a 
great deal to lose, under the circumstances referred to, it will be 
understood how anxiously colonists read the criticisms on the Navy 
which from time to time appear, and how desirous they are that the 
right arm of England's defence should be strengthened. In a word, 
an Imperial and Colonial fleet equal to the requirements of the 
Empire would be a vast stride towards Federation, because it would 
perfect the relations of the Colonies with the Empire. If in detail- 
iog the many forces which are in operation all tending to consoli- 
date the Colonies with the rest of the Empire and to weld the 
whole into a compact body, I have prominently referred to one im- 
portant element of a contrary character, it is because I desire to be 
faithful to my own instincts and to write what is truthful rather 
than palatable, and, above all, not to do my part to create a fooFs 
paradise. I must insist, however, that what I have said in this 
direction refers to the traditional official policy of the Imperial 
Government, and not to those who from time to time administer 
the great public departments. Although my personal experience has 
been brief, I readily bear my testimony to the courtesy displayed 
and the interest expressed with respect to all matters affecting the 
Colonies. It is the system that is at fault The change in the 
centre of gravity of the Empire has not been sufficiently realised 
The growth in wealth and poptilation of the Colonies has scarcely 
yet been adequately reckoned with; but as this portion of the Empire 
continues to increase in importance, it is to be hoped that the altered 
circumstances will be duly met, and that those who are responsible 
will review the great problem of Imperial interests, and place the 
great self-governing Colonies, and all that relates to their progress 
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and Bafety, in sack a prominent position in Imperial policy, that tlie 
relatioDS of the Colonies witli the Empire may be inutnally 
strengthened by being placed on an intelligible and iiatisfactory 

In eoouluaion, all of us who believe in the policy of welding 
more firmly together the widely separated domiuioHS of the Queen 
may devote our attention to the increase of social relntions, ex- 
tension of iutercourse, and the acquirement of full information 
concerning the problem to be solved. Those of ua who feel we 
owe ftllegianco to the best interests of our adopted country, may 
further aid in this direction by embracing every opportunity ot 
awakening our fellow Colonists to the urgent necessity of accepting 
the responsibility of an integi-al portion of the Empire ; whilst 
those who live in these historic islands may do much by aiding in 
the formation of definite opinions as to Imperial obligations to 
distant Colonies. When this is done we may expect the Colonial 
and foreign policy of England to be based on a due recognition of 
the opinions and intetestii of those growing but distant communitiee, 
integral parts of the same rcahn, who desire nothing better than 
to continue within the bounds of that vast Empire which, adequately 
organised and ruled, is destined for higher work and more eitended 
dominion than has fallen, probably, to the lot of any people 
within tlie hisloric period of the world's existence. 
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Mr. It. t-r. Haliburtos, Q.C. : Mr. Chairman, — It gives me great 
pleasure to address a meeting presided over by one whose Colonial 
experiences are almost world-wide. Many years ago I had heai'd of 
you in connection with Australian politioa and the Canadian railway 
system, and eleven years ago I spent two months on a Land 
Commission in I'rince Edward Island of which you were chairman, 
On recalling tliis evening your widely- extended labours, the line 
came back to me, as respects yourself, Qwe nyio in terrin tiostri lum 
pU-ii'i liiborh .' The subject ao ably dealt with this evening ia as 
wide as your Colonial experiences. To discuss it fully would take 
not an evening, but a month, as it embraces our relations with the 
Crown, with Parliament, and with the Empire, as respects our con- 
stitutional rights, our trade and commerce, and the urgent question 
of Imperial and Colonial defence in time of war. Sir Graham 
Berry has wisely devoted his attention to the last point. I may, 
however, venture to draw yom: attention to a branch of the subject 
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not hitherto dearly understood. Before adopting any new form of 
connection with the Mother Country, may it not be as well for us 
to understand our present constitutional relations with the Parent 
State ? This is a very old and trite subject, and yet to this hour 
no Colonial statesman, probably, can explain how the British Par- 
liament became the supreme arbiter of Uie destinies of the Colonies. 
A century ago Blackstone's dictum as to the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment as respects the Colonies was taken as gospel by the nation, 
and led to a war with the Colonies and the disruption of the Empire. 
Yet to this day, to a great extent, this utterly baseless usurpation, 
though not acted on, except as respects the Crown Colonies, in a 
way that may give us any cause of complaint, is tacitly acquiesced 
in by both British and Colonial statesmen . When Judge Halibnrton; 
in 1849, wrote his work on the rise of Colonial institutions, '< Bnle 
and Misrule of the English in America," I was his amanuensis, and, 
though a mere boy, assisted him in collecting his materials for the 
work, and since that date I have devoted much attention to the 
history of the Colonies : yet till two years ago I was unable to 
discover the historical origin of that myth, " the onmipotence of 
Parliament as respects the Colonies." Permit me, then, to point 
out what our true relations are with the Crown and Parliament. 
Originally, the Crown had exclusive control over the Colonies, by 
the same right as that by which the King used to rule as Duke of 
Normandy over that part of his realm, not as an absolute monarch, 
but simply as lord paramount To this day we have traces of this. 
Colonists do not appeal, as Irishmen and Scotchmen do, to the 
House of Lords, but to Her Majesty, and the Judicial Committee 
do not sit as judges, but merely as legal advisers of the Queen as 
to the decision which she should arrive at Not only the Court of 
King's Bench, but also the House of Commons, received, previous 
to the Bevolution, sharp reminders that they had nothing whatever 
to say as to Colonial matters. In the days of the Commonwealth, 
Parliament for the first time had a chance of meddling with the 
Colonies : and what was their first act ? The ratification of a 
treaty between the Parliamentary General in Barbados and Lord 
Willoughby, the commander of the Royalists there — a treaty made 
in the form usually adopted between equal and independent 
belligerent Powers, and which was in substance a Colonial Bill of 
Rights. By it the contention of the colonists was agreed to — that 
the Barbadians, as a British community, were entitled to self- 
government, and coald not be taxed, nor could their trade be inter- 
fered with, without their consent You will find this remarkable 
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ireaty in Mr. Darnell BavlB'a interesting little book, " Cavaliers 
anil Boundheads in Barbados." When tbe Beatoratiou took place, 
the King, wbile rotaining tlie esclusivB cognizance of Colonial 
appeals, left some of bis powers of government, as respects the 
Colonies, in the hands of Parliament, and ti'ue to the ungratefnl 
instincts of the ijtuarts, joined handa with llie House of Commons 
in a raid on Colonial rights. The treaty and the privileges of the 
Colonies were utterly ignored, and the navigation laws, entitled, as 
if by way of burlesiiue, " An Act for the Encouragement of Trade," 
ont off tbe Colonies and Colonial ships from all intercourse with 
foreign nations, and prohibited Colonial manufactures, even of the 
simplest kind. When, therefore, Blackstone plunged the Empire 
into war and disaster, bis " omnipotence of Parliament as respects 
tbe Colonies," based on immemorial and inherent right, and ou 
ancient prescription, did not date back even one hundred years, 
previous to which time tbe House of Parliament never dared 
(except in time of revolulion) to say a word as respects tbe Colonies 
and Colonial subjects. Even though from this usurpation no great 
grievance practically exists, is it consistent with tbe honour or 
safety of a great Empire that tbe very basis of its Imperial rule 
should be a barefaced usurpation and an exploded blstonoal fallacy ? 
Such serious difficulties meet ns in establishing naore satisfactory 
relations that many persons regard Imperial Federation as a 
dream. " Tbe Colonies," they say, " wUl never part with their 
local self-government, or their own Legislatures." It would, we 
answer, bo very unnecessary and unwise to ask tbem to do so. But 
has it suggested itself to you that we have already at hand tbe 
necessary machinery, and that, substantially. Imperial Federation 
might in time be carried out without any legislation, or any 
constitntional change, either in England or tbe Colonies ? In 
187i, during tbe discussion on Mr. Labillicre's paper on " The 
Unity of the Empire," Sir Robert Torrens urged an infraction of 
the liritish Constitution as an answer to my suggestion that the diffi- 
culty of Federation could be met by a modification of the Cabinet, 
and by enlarging it, when Imperial subjects should come up for 
discussion, into an Luperial Cabinet, by tlie presence of Colonial 
Ministers from the three or fonr great confederations of the future. 
He was not aware that the esistence of a Cabinet is a mere matter 
of administrative and executive convenience, and is in no way part 
of the Constitution. It is of very recent growth, for some persona 
here present may remember that in the days of O'Connell, Vesey 
Fitzgerald held a seat in the Cabinet, though be bad lost his seat in 
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the House of Commons. Nowhere else oatside the Empire is oar 
system as respects the Cabinet adopted, though in the United States 
and in many other countries we find our Parliamentary system in 
use. All that is required for an Imperial Federation would be 
(first) an understanding on the subject between the Crown and 
British and Colonial statesmen, and (secondly) the creation of 
three Federal Parliaments, for the three great groups of Colonies 
in Australasia, South Africa, and the West Indies. In that oase^ 
Her Majesty might say, *< Each of my great Colonial confederations 
may send a representative as one of my advisers on Imperial 
and Colonial matters, the only condition being that he must, like 
my EngUsh Ministers, continue to possess the confidence of the 
Parliament which he represents." Were this step taken. Colonial 
Ministers would only be present when Imperial or Colonial questions 
should require discussion ; and their presence would, in itself, pro 
tern,, convert the British into an Imperial Cabinet Without any 
legislation, or any change in the Constitution, Her Majesty could 
to-morrow create the Canadian High Commissioner a Minister for 
Canada, to be present and to be consulted at all discussions of the 
Cabinet on Imperial and Colonial subjects. The Colonial element 
never could exceed one-fourth or one-third of the whole number^ 
and could therefore never have a control. But it would have a voice, 
and that voice would ensure the safety and unity of the Empire. 
That some form of Imperial Federation, however slight, is urgently 
needed is clearly shown by the able paper to which we have listened 
this evening. 

Mr. James Service (late Premier of Victoria) : I very highly 
appreciate the honour that has been done to me by calling upon me 
at such an early stage to address this meeting, but I think it would 
not be wise that I should do so. I prefer, if I should make any 
remarks in the course of the evening, to reserve those remarks 
imtil others have had the opportunity of speaking, and there are 
one or two reasons for it. The admirable paper that has just been 
read is written by one who for several years was my colleague. 
His thoughts and mine on the subject of the paper just read have 
run side by side — his ideas are my ideas, his thoughts are my 
thoughts ; and if I could add anything to the address he has now 
delivered it would be the one word *' Ditto." And if I could say any- 
thing at the present moment it cotild only be by emphasising some 
of the points he has dealt with, but which time necessarily pre- 
vented him dealing with exhaustively ; but I do not think that 
would justify me in, at this stage of the proceedings, preventing 
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other geutlecaeu speaking who mny be able to bring; to this subject 
views whiob have not yet been eipresaed. I, therefore, would prefer 
refraining from addreaaing the meeting at present. 

Mr. A. M. Skinser : I have been asked to aay a few words as 
regftrda the Crown Colonies. Those Colonies have been lucidly 
dealt with as the third of the three divisions into which Sir Graham 
Berry grouped the dependencies, and have been treated admirably, 
as the rsat of the Empire was, and with the same hroad-apirited, 
far-seeing treatment as the self-governing Colonies. Many of theae 
Crown ColonieB have already the first heginniuga of self- government, 
but others of them never can expect to be self-governing in any real 
sense of the word. But many of those the least self-govern- 
ing of the Colonies are of the utmost consequence in the matter 
of Imperial Federation and defence. None are more important 
in that respect than the central coaling station of Singapore. The 
remarks we have heard this evening, and the critioisma that are 
constantly made with regard to the little that h done towards the 
defences and armaments of Singapore, are now, I think, a little out 
of date, and I am glad of this opportunity of stating, from some 
personal knowledge, how much has been done, especially this year, 
ill pushing on the scheme of fortification of Sir Andrew Clarke. In 
Singapore it is trne that, while the Colony has built its forts, the 
Imperial Government has still to do a great part of its share of the 
work in the matter of the armament. The gana have not yet been 
sent out to the fall extent, but eome. if they have not arrived, are 
promised this year. A great deal has also been done with regard to 
llong Kong and other ports in respact of defending strategical 
points. These Colonies have shown themselves perfectly ready to 
accept and carry out their share of the work and of the heavy 
espensea, wbioh would compare not unfavourably with the figures 
given for Victoria, aud to perform their municipal duty with regard 
to those matters. I boheve all the Crown Colonies would, if we 
could thereby secure the " efficient defence " advocated, readily fall 
in with a plan by whioh some ;ii'o mla dae upon tonnage should be 
arranged in some sach way as is already at work in regard to the 
light dues for maintaining the lights in Indian waters. A light due 
of a very small amoiuit, a few pence per ton, amounting now to a 
very large sum, and levied without difficulty or friction, has been 
working at the ports of Burma and the Straits for the last twenty or 
thirty years, for keeping up and increasing the lights all down the 
coasts of India and through the Straits. A similar method, I think, 
cru be adopted with success to carry out a system of Imperial 
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defeDoe on a wider scale. In such a scheme I believe the coaling 
stations, acting as they natarally do as centres and entrepdts of 
trade, might very nsefally come in and might be counted on to 
bear their part in the grand defensive alliance that has been 
sketched for us by Sir Graham Berry. 

Captain Lodeb-Stmonos : We have heard a very able and elo- 
quent address from Sir Graham Berry and criticisms from several 
gentlemen well qualified to speak upon the subject, and who I may 
perhaps venture, in view of the difficulty of nomenclature raised by 
Sir Graham, to term ** Pillars of the Empire.'* I should like to 
say one or two words from a much lower standpoint, but one that 
is of importance on account of the numbers by whom it is experi- 
enced. I mean on account of those who have lately acquired a 
voice in the government of this great Empire — ^the new voters. I 
had the privilege of telling a portion of the story of our Empire in 
many rustic villages last year, and I have always told that story 
with one result — the audience listened with the deepest interest. 
Those who now wield voting power feel very deeply the importance 
of our Empire. To them, however, '* Greater Britain" means 
that portion of the world in which Brother Bill or Son Jack is at 
present, and they are very anxious to hear from time to time tidings 
of Brother Bill or Son Jack. That is a very reasonable' wish to 
gratify. We certainly can take a letter from them, but before our 
Government takes a letter it charges a sum double that which other 
Governments with no Imperial interests find necessary. The lec- 
turer said just now, and very rightly, that we Englishmen rather 
look to individual effort to do many things for us which other 
nations wish to have done for them by their Cbvemments. I think 
you may say that we are very jealous of Government interference, 
and of anything approaching a Government monopoly. Well, no 
doubt as a rule it is a matter of very great convenience for the 
Post Office to be worked as a Government monopoly, and little 
ill arises from the fact that they possess a monopoly. But how is 
it with our Colonial postage ? I speak with diffidence on this mat- 
ter, because I know I am addressing an audience in which many 
gentlemen are experts ; but I beUeve I am right in saying that if 
it were not for that legal monopoly the postal traffic carried on by 
the Government with our Colonies would cease to exist in a fort- 
night. Many of the emigrants who leave our shores are not great 
scribes, and often a letter is not written because it costs 6d. That 
is a very important matter, as benefiting those social communica- 
tions between those who have gone from us to people distant lands 
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and those whom they have left behind them ia the Old Country. 
There is one other qncation which I think is of urgent and prac- 
tical importance, and which should be settled. Surely we should 
have one uniform coinage. Of course we have a uniform monetary 
syatem between this country and Australia. But bow is it in India? 
No trade can be carried on with India at the present moment which 
is not more or less of a speculation or a lottery. That is a question 
which is now before the Government, and I hope, whatever the 
issue of that inquiry may be, this important matter will be settled. 
They are small matters, perhaps, but their settlement would tend 
to link together this Empire, which I hope we shall hand down to 
many future generations of our ^children intact — not only intact, 
but continually growing i\\ extent, and its inhabitants, under thelc 
own laws, continuing to increase in happiness, wealth, and pros- 
perity, and in the strength of those affectionate ties which bind 
them to us as fellow citizens of this Great Empire. 

Mr. F. P. Labilliebe : I believe I have had the advantage of 
hearing almost every paper of a kindred nature to that of this 
evening which has been read before the lioyal Colonial Institute 
eince it was founded ; but I have never heard a paper with greater 
pleasure than the one ^ith which Sir Graham Berry has favoured 
us. From first to last that paper has a true Imperial ring about it. 
It is, however, a paper most embarrassing for anyone who has to 
follow in this disoussion, because it is so full of topics for serious 
consideration that one scarcely knows with which of them to deal. 
Of course, it would be impossible to go over more than a very 
few of the more important of them. Sir Graham Berry laid great 
stress upon the importance of British interests being thoroughly 
secured in the Pacific, and the dangers which may arise from 
past neglect with regard to those interests in that quarter ; and in 
what he has said he has shown ub the extreme danger of brand- 
ing any qiiestion with the title of a question " beyond the range 
of practical politics," Only a dozen or fourteen years ago the 
question of New Guinea was raised in this Institute. Individual 
members of this Institute, as well as its Council, urged upon the 
Imperial Government the importance of annexing New Guinea; 
but we were repeatedly told that the question was altogethor outside 
the range of practical politics, up to the very time when Princa 
Bismarck brought it within that range by aimexing half of Eastent 
New Guinea, and thereby depriving us of the benefits which we might 
have enjoyed from having the whole. In the year 1870 a very 
valuable and important paper was read in this Institute on tliesub- 
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I^of tlie ielaudfl of tho PaciSo, and tlie gentleman wlto read it, 
}, Colemnn Phillips, of Now Zealand, advocated tlie annosatioo 
of the whole of Uioae islands ; but lie was regarded as a visionary. 
Wo see, however, what an important tiling it would have been if 
tbe question had been considered within the range of practical 
politioB in 187C. At that time Germany and France were only 
recovering from tlte exhaustion of the war in which they had been 
80 recently engaged, and we could have swept into our poBaeBsion 
the whole of the islands of the Pacilic if there had been only the 
foresight to recognise what was within the range of practical politics. 
The idea of Imperial Federation runs as a golden thread through 
the entire paper of Sir Graham Berry. We mny, however, be told 
that the question is outside the range of practical politics ; bnt 
we may suddenly be brought face to face with the fact that it has 
for some time been within tliat range if wo should become engaged 
in a war with any one of the great Powers, or with a combination 
of any of those Powers. I do not wish to say a word which might 
appear to express irritation with regard to any foreign Power, or to 
softest that our relations in the futare with any other nation may 
be anything but friendly ; but we cannot turn to the newspapers of 
the day without reflecting and feeling that it is quite possible that 
within a short period we may find ourselves at war with one, if not 
two, of the great Powers of Europe. Depend npon it, that if we 
were to get into war with two snch Powers, those who have been 
accustomed to say that Imperial Federation is not within the range 
of practical pohtics would decidedly regret ha^nng ever said such a 
thing. Sir Graham Berry said " that when the interests of any 
portion of that wide domain fthe Empire) are threatened, the 
Imperial Government can and will speak with no uncertain sound." 
But how is the Imperial Government thns to speak on the part of 
the whole Empire? At the present moment the so-called Imperial 
Government which b&s to deal with the whole Empire is respon- 
aible to a Parliament which only represents the people of these 
iales. As long as that is the case, as long as the people of the Colonies 
an left outside the pale of the Constitution, by having no voice in 
directing tlie Parliament to which the Imperial Minister is reapon- 
aible, the Imperial Government can never speak to Foreign Powers 
with that authority and volume of voice with which it coold speak 
if it represented the whole Empire. It would then be able to speak 
with no nncertain eonud. I should like to refer to one other point 
] by Sir Graham Berry— a point often raised. We are 
' told that the proposal of Imperial Federation must 
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come ill the first instaDce from the Colonics. Other peopto 

tell UB that it must come from the Mother Country. I, for my 
part, do not care where it comes from if the proposal is made. I) 
think the case is somewhat analogous to that in ordinary life, wliea 
the welfare and happiness of two interesting young people may 
depend upon a momentous question being put by one of them ti>i 
the other. If the one who ought to ask the question is too faint- 
hearted to do it, why the future of those two interesting young: 
people will depend upon whether the other is sufficiently strong- 
minded (o exercise the privilege which the ladies are said to possess 
during Leap Year. I think it does not matter much by whom thv 
question is asked, but it ought to be asked^that proposal of Im- 
perial Federation ought to he made soon. For my part, as a matter 
of good tasto and good feeling. I have always thought that it woald 
be better that it should be made by the Mother Cottntry to tha 
Colonies — Just as in the case of a partnership between father 
sons ; it will come with much better feeling if made by the father 
to the children than by the sons to the father. 

Mr. J. Dennistoitn Wood : I do not feel competent on the present, 
occasion to deliver to you anything like a continuous series of 
remarks on the main subject with which Sir Graham Berry haS' 
dealt, and I shall oon&ne myself to a few clauses of the paper, and 
make some remarks upon them. The few observations I shall maka 
will possibly seem desultory and unconnected. The great advantage 
of the plan I have laid down for myself is that my remarks may be 
terminated when I have done with one of those subjects, if I have 
exhansted your patience, and you let me know so. Sir Graham 
Berry has remarked on the want of a common name for British 
subjects, and I think there is a goo^l deal in that. Borne Bay,. 
" What's in a name ? " I think there is a good deal in it. Th» 
name of Englishman, although glorious reminiscences areco'ine^'ed 
with it, is not considered appropriate by great numbers of Her 
Majesty's subjects. I am not sure that the objection of tb« 
people of Scotland to being referred to by the adjeotiva 
" English " is well founded. The Lowland Scotch are quite 
much English as the people of England themselves, and tbe^ 
people of Ireland, who are of EngUsh and Scotch origin, 
all truly EngUsh, because we are all Angto-Sasons, English or 
as. The Highlanders speak of the Lowland Scotch as Saxons, 
I the Celtic Irish speak of their fellow-countrymen of EngUsh 
>tch deBcent as Saxons. We certainly require some name to 
late the Empire at large, for " the British Empire " is rather ih 



oambersomc pLrase, and we w&at some other name than " the 
United Kingdom" — or, to give it its legal title, "The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland" — to designate England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. It is something of the same kind of want that the people of 
the United States oxperienoe. They have no one word lo expresa their 
nationahty ; tbey use generally the word " American," but that ia a 
word to which they have no right, as it is properly apphcahle to the 
people inhahiting both North and South America. I quite agree 
with Sir Graham Berry that it would be a good thing if we conld 
invent some word eignifying the whole dominion of the Queen. That 
wonld confer signal Bervice on the advocates of the Federation of 
the Empire, "(ireater Britain" has been suggested, but this 
eipression excludes LosGer Britain. When Mr. Disraeli was 
seeking for a new title for the Queen I think it is a 
pity that he did not get rid of the awkward expres- 
sion, " The United Kingdom of Great Britniii and Ireland." 
As the Queen ia descnbcd on her arms as "Kogina britanniaram," 1 
should hketo see the United Kingdom described as "The Dritains," 
and the title of the Queen might be " Queen of the Britainsand the 
Coionios, and Empress of India." Now I come to another point. 
Sir Graham Berry has spoken of the severe conflicts which have 
taken place between the Mother Country and the Austrahan 
Colonies. I refer to that passage in which he says, " Perhaps one 
of tlie severest conflicts the colonists have wa^d with the old order 
of things was their determination not to suffer the continuance of 
the eyst«m of transportation." Bnt, after all, I do not think the 
Government of the United Kingdom was ever long opposed to the 
wishes of the Colonies on the subject of transportation. It was for 
a time a matter of doabt whether Van Diemen's Land desired the 
cessation of transportation, but as soon as the people of tliat Colony 
clearly and unequivocally showed that they wished that it should 
cease, the Government of the Mother Country gave way to this 
wish. There is one part on which I most cordially agree witli 
Sir Graham Berry. It is that in which he says that tlie Colonies, 
eapocially the Australian Colonies, have thriven by the jniicious 
nogleot of the Mother Country. He says :— " The growth of the 
Colonial portion of the Empire is a subject well worthy of sepai'ate 
treatment, especially that section of it embraced iu lands settled 
rather than conquered. I venture to think it wonld be found that 
tltetr stnrdy growth, rapid progress, and political development, 
were all mainly due to the let-alone policy — that Qo^'emment did 
little and pcnplo much for that development of Britain beyond the 
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eaas, wliicli, at no distant psriod of time, will be aa equal pirtuei 
with the Mother Laud in all that constitutes true greatoesB and 
power." I think that is a true account of the cause to which the 
people of Aastralia owe their prosperity. Tlie people of Australia 
Lave made Australia ; they owe its prosperity to themselves, and 
not to what has been done by the British Oovernment. I hope that 
when Sir Graham Berry returns to Australia lie will carry out that 
let aloQO principle as regards Victoria. I think that the let-alone 
policy has not been practised in Victoria as it ought to have been. 
There the Government has dictated to the people in what market 
they shall purchase their goods, in what way a man shall purchase 
the land. It has said to the man desiring to own land : " Yon shall 
not hold more than a certaia quantity of land, and you shall use it 
for agricultural and not for pastoral purposes." I believe that all 
these things are much better left to the people themselves, who 
kuow much better than any Ooverumeat can do what is moat to 
their advantage. I venture to think that the mode in which 
Colonial Federation has been carried out in AustraUa fur- 
nishes a model which may be studied with advantage by the 
advocates of Imperial Federation. The Act authorising Federa- 
tion in Australia does n3t force anything on the people of 
the Colonies ; it leaves it free to the Colonies to confer greater 
power on the Federal Assembly than it at present posseises. 1 
think these are the true lines on which Imperial Federation should 
proceed. Leave it to the different Colonies to increase the powers 
of the Imperial Federal Council from time to time, as circumstance? 
require. I believe that every political system which is likely to 
endure is one which grows, and not one which is made artificially ; 
and therefore I say to ilr. Labilliere and otliers — If you want ii 
wide and comprehensive Federation in the first instance, you are 
mistaken ; you should strive in the first instance to set up soni<> 
Federal body with very limited powers ; if there is life in it 
it will grow, and it will in time come to have greater power. 
Before I sit down I would refer to one other subject which has been 
touched upon by Sir Graham Berry — the subject of the French 
convict settlements. I know that some people say, " Why should 
tlic Australian Colonies be so severe upon I''rauce when it seeks to 
establish penal settlements at the Antipodes, because, after all, New 
8outh Wales and Van Dienien's Land were founded as penal settle. 
ments. But I think there is all the difference that can possibly be con- 
ceived between the two cases. When convicts were sent out to New 
. 3outh Wales and Van Ciemen's Land, it was intended that they 
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should stay there. There was ample room there for the transported 
population, when set at liberty, to apply themselves to profitable 
indostrious pursuits, and, moreover, there were no other settlements 
that oould be interfered with ; but New Caledonia is for the most 
part very sterile, and it affords no field for employment for any con- 
siderable number of European settlers, and the consequence is that 
the convict pDpulation must seek for an outlet in other Colonies, 
where there is a population of millions. In point of fact (to use a 
homely comparison), it is all the difference between establishing a 
manure dep6t on a desolate heath and establishing one in the 
neighbourhood of Orosvenor Square. 

Captain Philip H. Colosib, B.N. : I am sure I shall best please 
the meeting by not detaining them, and therefore I shall be exceed- 
ingly brief. We have heard the lecturer deprecate a policy which 
would interfere with the acquisition of Bulgaria by Russia, and with 
the advance of Russia on Constantinople. If there are such people 
in the world as anti-Russians, I think the greatest proportion of 
them will be found in Her Majesty's navy, because our instincts 
show us that the acquisition by Russia of Constantinople is a naval 
danger. First of all, and chief of all, I would ask those here present 
not to hold that when Russia wants to advance, the interests of the 
Colonies are not thought of by those who have to do with the 
retarding of the advance. We heard tonight that the legislatures 
of the Australian Colonies are about completing an arrangement 
with the Home Government by which the Colonies will find a 
sum for the maintenance of an Imperial naval force in Austra- 
lasia. I would ask colonists to keep a very sharp eye on the 
Imperial Government when that arrangement is completed, for 
there are such things as waves of economy in England, and 
when an arrangement of that kind is made with the Imperial 
Government great care should be taken to make it understood 
that it is not intended to relieve Imperial funds, but that it is 
intended to set free a sufficient naval force to meet the enemy 
where he ought to be met — on his own shores. For, remember 
this, and take it as an axiom of naval strategy — that naval 
defence is where the enemy is, and not where he may be expected 
to be. If you do not meet the enemy where he is at the outset of 
a war, ten chances to one you will never catch him up again. 

Mr. J. F. Arnold : As an old colonist of thirty years' standing 
I may say that every word of the paper that has been read by Sir 
Graham Berry meets with my approval, and that is my principal 
reason for coming forward to speak on this occasion. Having been 
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ia tbe Coloniea since I vaa a lad I hare liftd aa opportonit; of 
miaemaj and takiag part in Colonial progress. I take a great 
interest in the Colonies generally, and so I do in the land of my 
birth. It Las been asked, What is it that binds tlie Colonies and 
the Mother Conatiy together ? I say that a great deal of nataral 
lore and affection — the love and affection of parent and child— has 
mach to do vith it. I do not say that that is to last for ever, hot I 
believe the seed has been sown, and that it will exist aa long as they 
work together. It ih so with famihes. Some work together, while 
some do not ; bat, where they do — where the old people and the 
youDg consalt together, where the &tber consnlts with the son and 
the Bou with the father — that is a strong body of itselt It is not 
many who will interfere with that family individually ; and the eame 
may be said of the Colonies. No doubt the Colonies are growing 
to large dimeDaions ; they have plenty of territory, and have sprang 
from a good stock. They have the pluck of their ancestors, and 
they will show that they will not be behindhnnd in protecting both 
themselves and the Old Country. It was remarked some time ago 
that we might have had possession of other islands. It is sometimes 
the cose that you may want too much, and others, seeing your band 
oxpoaetl, go in and take possession. I believe thut has been done, 
and that there lias been a great deal of bungliug. Ilence the dis- 
sension about the inlands of the South Pacific. Again, I hope 
English statesmen now recognise the importance of the Colonies, 
und that they are fast attaining a vigorous manhood. I should like 
to Bee tliem all bound together in that bond of brotherhood and 
friyndsliip which would make them one great British Kmpire. You 
may call them Australians, you may call them English, it matters 
very little. I love this old country, and as long as God gives me 
strength I shall stand up for my Motherland. The Coloaiea, as far 
aa they could, have given their asBlatanoe — their blood and their 
money — and are ready to offer the same again. I want to see the 
whole Federation scheme brought about, and tbe sooner the better. 
Wo are strong, we have everything within ourselves, and we do not 
fear what outsiders say to us ; we want to bind ourselves together 
and consolidate the Empire. 

Mr. Jamks Seuvick : At this late hour I feel that it would be 
unwise to attempt to make any lengthened remarks. There are 
one or two subjoota mentioned in tlie paper road by Sir Graham 
Berry iu which I feul so deeply interested that if I began to speak 
"»ou them I should occupy your attention to a very late hour 
ad. and therefore I think it better not to enter upon them. Tbe 
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Batka wbicli liave iullen from Die various speabeiB to-night show 
Hit Uiere is little debatable matter io Uio paper just read. My 
old friend aud quotniam colleague Id llio Government of Viotorio, 
Mr. Denoiatoau Wood, did certainly, with tbat pugnacity which 
oharacteriBes him and myeelf, endeavour to raise a little isBue, but 
I think it was Boniauhat outride the record, and therefore I shall 
not foUow him, altbough I think my friend, SirGrnham Berry, was 
itohtug for the opportunity of doing bo. One subject there is on 
vhich I will trouble you — a Bubject nhicb is within the range of 
prnoticitl politics, which is hanging in the balance at the present j 
time, aud affects the future of Anstralasia. The question of the ' 
New Hebrides has been alluded to in the paper we have beard read, 
and I would call attention to our view of it for a few minutes. It 
is not a lust for the extension of territory that leads us to claim 
islands in the Pacific ; especially it is not the Inst for more territory 
that leads us to fight hard to prevent the islands of the New 
Hebrides from falling into the bauds of another nation ; but we feel, 
aud wo have long felt, that the presence of other nations in those 
islands near Australia constitutes to us a standing menEtce in this 
way^that whenever war or the rumours of war arose within tho 
four comers of Europe, those rumours would reverberate through 
the Pacific Ocean and along the Australasian coasts. If the natioa 
with which England was at war in Europe had posts in the seas | 
adjacent to our territory, ^ould we not be immediately called on for 
nn enormous expenditure of money, and be threatened with all the 
horrors of war ? It was this feelhig tliat induced the Convention at 
Sydney in 1H83 to pass unanimously a resolution to the effect that 
the further acquisition of territory in the Pacific Ocean by Foreign 
Powers would constitute a danger to the Australian Colonies aud 
the Empire at large. That was the resolution we passed, and that 
is tiie resolution we stand by. Unfortunately, by the weakness of 
one man we lost some of the best islands in the Pacific, and a 
feeling of bitterness was thereby implanted in the Australian 
Colonies. This baa, however, been modified by the strong feeling 
of love and affection wo bear for the Mother Country. We ctiug 
to the idea of the Unity of the Empire. We do not wish to see 
anything of estrangement between Young Australia and Great 
Britain. We want our sons and daughters to grow up to love the 
Old Country. The pOBiliou of the New Hebrides is this : the New 
Hebrides tie close to tho Caledonian Isles, where there are from 
) to 12,000 people, who, with the exception of the oEBcera 
1 soldiers kept there to guard them, are the greatest A'ill&ing on 
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the face of the earth. The; have beeu sent there by their owb 
Qovemment because they ate utterly irreclaimable, many of them 
double and triple murderers. Those men have come to our neigh- 
bomliood. There are hundreds of those men escapeetf now at- 
large in the AnstraUaa Coloniea, Imown to the police, and some of 
the greatest outrages that liavo been committed in Australia have 
been perpetrated by men who have come from Now Caledonia. 
New Caledonia is over- populated. The station us a convict station 
cannot continue to exist unlees, as in the case of the planters of 
North America, they go on eitending their peculiar institution : 
unless they do this they must die out. No doubt the object in 
getting the New Hebrides was to allow the convicts sent there to 
leave after a time, to allow of other convicts taking their plaeo. 
Now in case of war, these 10,000 or 12,000 men would certainly be 
lot loose upon Australia. They would be offered their freedom and 
the chance of looting Melbourne or Sydney. I do not say they 
would succeed if they tried, but the struggle, if they were to attack 
any part of Australia, with desperadoes as numerous as they ara 
now, without reference to their further increase, would be a struggle 
too serious to contemplate. That is one reason why we do not want 
France to get those islands : there are other reasons which I have 
not now time to eoumerale. But let me ask you, what reason ib 
there that France should get the New Hebrides which does not 
apply with tenfold more force in favour of England and Australia ? 
Why should France have them ? What interest have tbey that we 
do not possess? Our interests in those islands are infinitely superior 
to those of France. One argument advanced on her behaif is a 
purely geographical one^viz., because they are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of New Caledonia. That principle has never been 
recognised among the nations yet. If that argument were to hold 
good — tliat because islands were in the immediate neighbourhood 
of other islands, therefore they ought to be taken possession of by 
the State holding the other islande, surely it would hold in a much 
Bti-onger degree that no State should annex any portion of a country 
or island on any portion of which another nation had hoisted its 
flag! But in the case of New Guinea, Germany not only took 
possession of some important islands in the neighbourhood of the 
English territory, but actually seized a part of the island itself. My 
belief is that the French do not intend to retu-e if they can help it, 
and I hoi>e that the Government of this country will act in the 
manner recently indicated by Lord Bosebery, which sent a thrill ol 
pleaBure through all Australian hearts, viz., that they will maintsiu 
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a finn aitiinde towards France in this matter. If they do so it is 
impossible that they should not win the game. France is in the 
New Hebrides in direct defiance of an agreement between us and 
them, that neither the one nor the other should take possession of 
those islands. If the people of Britain want to maintain the unity 
of the Empire, the best way to do it is to take a deep interest in 
the things that the Colonies take an interest in ; to feel that we are 
all of one blood, and that the vitalising elementi though its chief 
reservoir is in Great Britain — the heart of the Empire — must 
penetrate to the very extremities of the Imperial body politic, so 
that the pains and the pleasures of the meanest and remotest 
member should be felt sympathetically by all the other members. 
We want you to rejoice with us when we rejoice, and weep with us 
when we weep, I give great credit to the late Govemment for 
referring to the Australian Colonies the decision as to whether, 
xmder certain conditions, France should be allowed to annex the 
New Hebrides with our consent. When the Govemmei^t took up 
the position, at the time France proposed to annex those islands, 
that the matter should be referred to the Australian Colonies, and 
that the Government should be guided by their decision, they did 
more to consolidate the Empire, so far as Australia is concerned, 
than anything else that has been said or done for many a long day. 
The CHiaBMAN (the Bight Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P.) : I 
think I shall have the general concurrence of the meeting when I 
suggest that the discussion may now be held to have been completed, 
and it becomes my agreeable task to move a vote of thanks to Sir 
Graham Berry for his paper. I may, perhaps, say a word or two 
myself first. A chairman is understood to be absolutely impartial in 
any discussion over which he presides, and I find no difficulty in this 
respect ; because, even if there be some differences of opinion as to 
past matters, none have been expressed as to Sir Graham Berry's 
proposals for the future. I myself cordially adopt all he proposes, 
and I concur in almost all his arguments ; and it is a special pleasure 
to be able to say this in the presence of some with whom I worked 
nearly thirty-six years ago, and whom I see present in this import- 
ant gathering. The interest taken in Colonial affairs, however limited 
in former days, is shared now, as we all know, by a great number 
of persons living in this country. I remember when it was almost 
impossible to evoke in this country any such interest. There was 
a famous picture in Pwich a little over thirty years ago which well 
iUusI rated this indifference. A young gentleman riding in the park 
is described as saying to another, ** Why all this fuss about the 
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Australian Colonies ? Is it uot euougli that West Australian ahould 
have won the Derby ? " Ooming a little later, I remember in the 
first years of my Parliamentary life taking au active part in urging 
the abolition of transportation. I was chairman of the committee 
of tha House of Commona which 1 moved for in, I think, 1861, 
with the view of getting rid of transportation to Western Australia. 
I waa a member of Lord Grey's Commission, appointed the follow- 
ing year, which was unanimous in recommending the continuBncc 
of that transportation, but for my single protest. But the BUbject 
was one about which the public mind was absolutely indifferent ; 
and, had not the Commission's advice been at my urgent appeal 
overruled by Lord P&lmerston, the consequences would have been 
fatal to the good feeling in Australia towards the Mother Country. 
I had the honour, a year or two later, of bringing in a Bill under 
which some of the Ausiraliau Colonies have been empowered to 
eommiasion ships in connection with Her Majesty's Navy. I think 
that Bill passed without the smallest notice on the part of the 
public. But nothing of that sort could now occui-. Anything 
affecting the Navy in connection with the Colonies is warmly advo- 
cated and discussed, whether in Parhameut or out of Parliament, 
and you have shown by your approval of Sir Graham Berry's paper 
to-day how interesting that subject is to you. I am not now going 
to say anything about the political Federation of the Empire — that 
ia to say, the suggestion whether the Colonics niight not have 
representatives in Parliament. That is a very difficult question ; 
and I do not hazard now any opinion upon it, except that I feel 
sure that no Colonies will submit to ho taxed from Westminster. 
But that ia not the proposal which Sir Graham Berry has advocated 
so eloquently in his poper. The proposal he advocates is that the 
Mother Country should make an arrangement with the Colonies — 
call it by the name of treaty or Federation, or whatever uame you 
like — so that they may act together for the defence of the Empire ; 
and that, I think, is a most important proposal, and one which 
ought to be viewed with great acceptance, I tuspect that something 
of the kind is in contemplation in high quarters at the present 
moment. Of course I know nothing about the plans of the 
Government, but I have noticed expressions which have dropped 
from members of the Cabinet, and I believe that they are in the 
right path^that they see the necessity that, in settling the defences 
of the Empire, both as to fortification of the stations abroad and, 
above all things, aa to the Navy itself, the Mother Country and the 
Colonies should act together ; and 1 endorse every word of the 
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eloquent passages in which Sir Graham Berry has advocated that 
before you. Of course it would be impossible to carry out satisfiac- 
torily such a system of alliance between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies unless up to a certain point the Colonies are prepared 
to federate themselves in groups. Those who, like Mr. Service, 
know how difficult this is in Australasia, recognise how without 
such Federal Unions of adjacent Colonies the Mother Country 
cannot know what to do. But the Federation of colonial groups ou 
the Dominion basis is an absolutely necessary pre-condition to a 
naval confederation with the Mother Country. I do not think yon 
need be afraid that the Mother Country will seek such an agreement 
in order to lighten her present naval charges, nor have I ever heard 
such a proposal in the mouth of any English statesman. On the 
contrary, those who foresee danger to the Empire would be the last 
to aim at such a method of economising her finances. I hope 
that the discussion this evening will be of great value, as showing 
that colonists are ready for joint action, such as Sir Graham Berry 
has shadowed out. I now ask you to pass a vote of thanks to him 
for his very interesting, eloquent, and clear proposals. In those 
proposals I heartily concur, and I hope I may be allowed to ask you 
to give a unanimous and cordial reception to the vote I propose. 

The vote was carried unanimously. 

Sir Graham Bebbt, E.C.M.G. : It has been very properly said 
that the views I have had the good fortune to lay before this 
meeting are pretty generally accepted, and therefore it leaves me 
nothing to say in reply, and that will be very consolatory to you, 
because I am sure, after the patient way in which you have listened 
to my long paper, you will not be sorry that the time has come for 
tiie meeting to close. But before it is closed, I desire to say I wish 
you to pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Childers for presiding over you 
this evening. 

This motion was also carried. 

The Chairman : I am very much obliged to you. I am glad to 
meet so many old friends with whom I have acted. 
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SECOND ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Ta£ Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
Prince's Hall, on Taesday, December 7, 1886. General Sir 
H. G. B. Daubemey, G.C.B., Member of Council, in the chair. 

The Secretaby read the Minutes of the last Ordinary General 
Meeting, which were confirmed, and announced that since that 
meeting 20 Fellows had been elected, viz., 12 Resident and 8 Non- 
Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Arthur Henry Benson, Esq., James Murray Dobson, Esq.^ C.E,y /. Car^ 
bery EvanSj Esq.y B,A.; John F, Frankeiss, Esq,, Dr. Doyle Olanville, 
Bev, 8. Thorn Qwilliam, Hon, Arthur Fitzgerald Kinnaird, Charles 
Lorimer, Esq., James Matthews, Esq., John Glaister Patterson, Esq.^ 
Alfred Louis Sacre, Esq,, Thomas Hawlcins Smith, Esq. 

Non-Reuident Fellows : — 

Dr, Thomas Bowen (Barbados), Henry Broadhurst, Esq. {Sierra 
Leone), Bobert Broadhurst, Esq. (Sierra Leone), Thom^is T, Foster, Esq. 
(Sierra Leone), Melville Qray, Esq. (New Zealand), Leonard Harper, 
Esq., M.H.B. (New Zealand), Hon. G. D, Langridge (Victoria), W. J. 
Marks, Esq, (Sierra Leone). 

Donations of books, maps, &c., were also announced. 

The Ghaibbian, in introducing the lecturer, said : I beg to intro- 
duce to you this evening Dr. Geoboe Watt, C.I.E., Professor of 
Botany at the Calcutta University, who was transferred to the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, as Scientific Assistant to 
the Secretary, Sir Edward Buck. Thus Dr. Watt has been en- 
gaged in various employments, and is well acquainted with our 
Indian Empire. I now call upon Dr. W*att to read his Paper on 

THE TRADE OP INDIA, AND ITS FUTURE DEVELOP- 

MENT. 

Having had special charge of the Economic Court of the Indian 
Section at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, which has just been 
held in London, I propose, in response to an invitation from the 
Council, to address you upon a subject which, I am assured, is of 
deep interest to the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

Intboduction. 

ices which bear on the question of any possible de- 
the economic resources of a great empire hke that of 
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Iu<lia are necesearily numerons, aud oh&n very obacnrs or even 
cooflictuig. Commercial progreasiou may, bowever, be etated to 
follow on agricultural prosperity. The study of tbe great facte of 
tbe agrioulture of India becomes accordingly the moat natural 
introdactiou to tbe study of the commerce of our Eastern Empire. 
This ia made apparent vheu it is recollected that of tbe external trade 
oT India, tbe exports oonaiat mainly of a^icultural produce. There 
sre fifteen articles exported to other couutries which each 
exceed in value one million pounds eterliug, and aggregate 63 
million, out of a total of 85 million ponnds. Of tbeao exports, three 
are manufactured goods, viz , cotton yarns, jute manufactarea, and 
dreHBod and tanucrl akina. Of the remainder, only hides have to 
be excluded from the designation agricultural produce, which 
must he applied to tbe other eleven great staples of Indian export 
ti-ade. These may be here enumerated in tbe order of their reapeo- 
tive values : Cotton, opium, rice, wheat. Unseed, jute, tea, indigo, 
rape seed, til seed, and coffee. 

Tlie fewness of tbe articles of Indian trade may at the very out- 
Bet be admitted to be a source of great weakness, more especially 
ii'beu the paucity is mainly of manufactures. Nearly all tbe minor 
manufactures which, as a rule, are made in each great country for 
at least its own nsc, have, in the case of India, to be imported. At 
tbe same time, tlie simplicity of tlie export trade baa favoured tbe 
growth of great and rich merchants, to the excluaiou of tbe com- 
peting masses of smaller men, who, as a rule, have so much to aay 
to the growth of minor industries. 

It is indispensable to a successful study of the agriculture of 
India that an effort be therefore made to form a correct conception 
of tbe geograiihical position of tbe country, to understand its 
physical and geological configuration, and to reduce to some simple 
standard tbe story of its ulimatic conditions. These admissionB 
regarding tbe present position and character of the trade of India 
may, perhaps, be accepted as a safficiont apology for running over 
very briefly the great facts which have been published regarding 
tbe physical geography of India. While attempting to do so, an 
effort will be made to establish the relation which mnst necessarily 
exist between physical peculiarities and eommercial progression, 
and thus to show how and where the agricultural products pre- 
sently cultivated might be still further extended, to indicate wild 
or undeveloped products which seem to have a future, and to point 
oat tbe EoTopeao industries which are most likely to spring up in 
India. 
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DESCBipnos OF India. 

India may be described as liaiiging from Asia like a little 
tongue which jata into the Indian Ocean between the great Con- 
tinent of Africa and the Malay Peninsula. The Bay of Bengal 
washes its eastern shores, and the Arabian Sea its western, while 
the Himalayaa MonntaiDs form its northern boundary. The 
impression of insignificance, stiggested on a comparison of its area 
to that of Africa or of Australia, ia. however, at once removed 
when India's greater fertility, its inexbanstible resoarces, and its 
teeming populations are taken into consideration. The wealth of 
Aeia might almost be described as diverted and concentrated into 
the vast alluvial plains of India, through the agency of that lofty 
chain of mountains which so fittingly has been designated the 
HIma-illaya — the frost-house or abode of snow. Range beyond 
range, like a succession of neariy parallel walls, which throughout 
their length give off bnt few trauaversa spurs, this elevated mass 
rises almost abruptly from the tropioal swamps of the plains, and 
towers into the skies in tlie form of a twin wall of snow. Still 
to the north and a stupendous dip occurs, falling into the upper 
basins of the Indus and of the Sutlej, which flow westward, and 
to the Saupo. or Upper Brahamaputra, which flows eastward. 
Sweeping suddenly to the soutb, these mighty rivers may be 
accepted as isolating the western and the eastern extremities of 
the Ilim^Llaya proper from the adjacent mountains. The western 
gorge through which the Indus escapes to India occurs near the 
gi-eat mountain knot where the Hiniilaya, the Karakonim or 
Gangri, the Euen-luon, the Tian-sbau, and the Hindii-kash con- 
verge, and from which, to the south, important transverse spars 
fitretch to the Arabian Sea. The latter form the western water- 
shed of the Lower Indus, and constitute also the western frontier 
of India, separating it from Afghanistan and Belachistan. Some 
1,600 miles to the east the gorge of the Baupo (or as it is here 
called the Diliang) severs in a like manner the Himalayan chain 
from tbe neighbouring mountains, and from this point the great 
river, in its course through Assam, is known as the Drahamaputra. 
With a remarkable similarity to the western transverse spurs, lofty 
mountains extend from the Dibang throngh Burma and the 
Malay Peninsula, and confine, within almost parallel valleys, the 
waters drained from the northern limits of the eastern division of 
Tibet. 

To the north of the Upper Indns and Brahamaputra, the land 
rises into the lofty tableland of Tibet, a region which may be 
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described as having for its soatbem buttress the Oangri and 
Earakorum mountains, and for its northern the Kuen-laen. Beyond 
Kuen-luen a great dip occurs into the vast sandy deserts of Mongolia. 
This remarkable trans-Himalayan territory must of necessity 
exercise a powerful influence over India, for in summer it becomes 
intensely hot and in winter extremely cold. But the immense 
triangle of land south of the Himdlaya possesses in itself suffi- 
ciently well marked land features to alone account for its climatic 
peculiarities. In passing, it may be added, however, that the great 
heat of Mongolia and Tibet most probably accelerates the suction 
(at least on the eastern side of India) which in early summer draws 
the moist impregnated atmosphere from the Indian Ocean to enrich 
the plains of Hindustan. It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to note that even the rain-bearing clouds which are drawn across 
the Himdlaya discharge their waters mainly in regions which are 
drained back again to India. 

The Climate of India. 

About one-half the area of India lies south of the Tropic of 
Cancer, or in the torrid zone. For some months in early summer 
the sun passes almost vertically over this region, and the heat is 
accordingly intense, but the day fortunately short. The accumu- 
lated result in summer does not become so great as in certain 
regions to the north of the tropics, as, for example, in the dry sandy 
plains of Sind and of the Western and Northern Panjab. In these 
regions the summer heat becomes much greater than in the moister 
plains and hilly undulations to the south. The winter, however, 
is correspondingly colder, so that in Sind and in the Panjab the 
greatest possible climatic extremes occur. The average temperature 
is lower than in the tropical regions, and at an altitude of only 
2,000 feet above the sea, snow frequently falls in winter. The 
Naga Hills and the mountains of Manipur, on the other j^and, are 
perhaps the nearest points to the tropics where snow ever falls at 
all, but even in these localities it is rarely met with much below 
8,000 feet. Sarameti, the loftiest peak in the Manipur system, is 
by the natives in the neighbourhood reported to have snow all the 
year round — a statement hardly likely to be correct, since its 
height is under 12,500 feet above the sea. It was seen, however, 
during the Burma-Manipur Expedition, to have a thick cap of 
snow in the May of 1882. 

The fact that snow falls at 2,000 feet in the north of India, and 
rarely below 8,000 feet nearer the tropics, demonstrates what has 
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been stated, that within the tropical regions of India the climate is 
oniformlj warm, while to the north of that zone a most prononneed 
extreme exists between the summer and winter tempeiaiarea. 
These are important considerations, for they exercise the greatest 
possible influence, not only on the productiveness of the Tuioos 
regions of India, but on the possibility of the coltivation in many 
districts of one crop daring summer and of a totally different one 
during winter. Thus disregarding for the moment ihe existence of 
temperate regions due to altitude aboye the sea, the di£brence 
between summer and winter, in many parts of India, is so great as 
to admit of the cultivation of almost any annual crop met with in 
the world. Europe and America have felt the force of this within 
the past few years, for not many years ago wheat was scarcely cul- 
tivated in India, whereas the exports of that cereal were last 
year valued at ^£8,000,000. 

The liability to climatic extremes indicates the regions where 
irrigation may not only effect vast improvements, but where an 
artificial supply of water may indeed be indispensable to cultivation 
of any description. A reference will be made to this subject again 
in order to show the practical results and the possible future of irri- 
gation. At the risk of being thought to dwell too long upon climatic 
considerations, it is necessary to say something in this connection 
of the monsoons, or prevailing winds of India. As the heat of early 
summer advances, the atmosphere in the interior of the great table- 
land becomes warmed to a greater extent than that over the sea, 
but in winter the earth parts with its heat much more readily, and 
becomes cooled below the temperature of the sea. From the heated 
interior regions of India, the atmosphere flows towards the sea and 
a heavy cold moist current sets in from the sea. In February and 
March this touches only certain points of the country, but by a 
continuance of the action the full volume of the moist impregnated 
atmosphere from the South Indian Ocean is ultimately drawn 
from the Equator towards India, and as this comes on the 
country with a sadden burst, it is more pronounced than the earlier 
showers, and receives accordingly a definite name, the summer, or 
$auth'W€st monsoon. It may be observed, in passing, that were the 
heated interior tracts of India to draw the moist atmosphere in all 
directions towards the centre, the winds of the Southern Peninsula 
would in most cases approach the coast from due east or due west. 
Owing to the effect of the earth's rotation, however, they are 
diverted to the right — in Calcutta moving from south-west to south, in 
Madras from south to south-east. The winds of north-west India 
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are drawn, not from an oceanic region, but from the dry cold 
mountainons tracts of Western Asia. On croseing the hot plains 
of Bind and the Upper Fanjab, these become warm, and conetitate 
the hot or nortk-rtit winda of Upper India, which penetrate even 
to the province of Behar. and to Hyderabad, nntil they meet, the 
winds of Bengal on tlie one band and those of Madras on the other. 

The windsbringnitbtbem the rains, and about the middle of Junfl 
the rainy season has fairly oommeoeed, bo Uiat the true action of Uie 
mountains, but more particularly the Himiilayan, may then be seen. 
The moist impregnated clouds discbarge their waters, first on the 
western gbats, and then, crossing over the eastern division of India, 
they are caught up in the outer HimiUaya or wander up the valley 
of Assam, and are returned again npon India. After they have 
been diffused over the greater part of the plains, they rise higher 
and higher up the Himalaya, and even mount over the twin wall of 
Bnow, bat in so doing they only add to the store in the " frost- 
honse," and long a^er the rains have ceased on the plains below 
the HimtLlaya give back again, in the form of melted snow, the rain 
which but for this lofty mountain barrier would have passed irre- 
coverably into Asia. From this brief sketoli of the source and 
direction of the rain-bearing clouds of India, it might naturally be 
inferred that on the western coast of Southern India, in Eastern 
Bengal, and in Assam the maximum rainfall would occur, 
and that on passing north-west the rainfall would become less 
and less, until in some parts of the Panjab, of Central India, and 
of Sind almost rainless regions would be met with. Not only are 
tracts of Northern India rainless, but in summer they are 
scorched with burning hot dry winds, and aooordingly, between 
Assam on the one hand and the Panjab on the other, almost every 
climatic condition occurs on the plains of India. From the wat«r 
supply point of view Lidia may, however, be referred to three great 
regions^the portions of Northern India which are practically rain- 
less, cultivation being carried on under irrigation ; Eastern and 
portions of Southern India, where rain never fails ; and the central 
tablelaud or region, subjected every ten years to a drought which 
renders cultivation impossible. From what has been said it may 
now be gathered bow impossible it ie to speak collectively of ths 
climate of India ; each province has a chmate peculiar to itself. 

The ostrema southern portion of the Peninsula, and more par- 
ticularly its western coast, might be singled out as a region with a 
fairly moderate rainfall and a uniformly warm atmospliere. In 
the city of Madras, for example, it can scarcely be said that there 
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ia a ooid aeason, and liencse it would be practumllv nseleflB to look 
ia tkat neighbourhood for nuich wheat cnhavatiou. Goten^ 
on the other hand, loxnriatea in a mnch warmer regian tium 
whea^t and wouhl natnrallj be expected to cake ite phioe. Ia 
Assam and Caohar a greater variasion occsnrs between the aommffir 
and winter temperatnrea than in Madras, bat in these valleys 
che atmosphere ia more confined, and in summer it attuns & 
considerably higher tanperatnre than might be expected. Thfi 
rain&ll is remarkably high, as mnch as 500 to 600 inches \mn^ the 
average in some parts of the Khasia hills. The result of these 
combinationa of climate ia excessive vegetation. Growtii of the 
most rampant and luxuriant character occurs, while countlflBe 
streams of brilliantly-coloured insects and gaily-decked bizds 
hover through the glades. Every creek and comeir has iis zhiIl 
spirmflnt of grac^ul forma. Ferns are crowded in marvelhras pro- 
ftision. Miles of eiegantly-eut maiden4iair cover con^Ietely the 
surfteee of the soil, and displace the sombre herbage of l^s prodno- 
cive regions. Overhead the trees wave their evergreen-decked 
boughs, or are borne down with a profuaion of tangled creepers and 
parasites. The moist forest tracts of Eastern Bengal and Asbhoi 
may not inappropriately be described as the headquarters of the 
evecgreen trees of India, aa they are also the home of the Indian 
epi^ytie orchids. 

SkirtiBg along' the Himalaya this state of af&kirs gradually 
chengiea. 2!fothmg' could, for example, be more marked than the 
barrier formed by the great tnnaverae spur known as the Singa- 
lelah nmge* This constitutes the western boundary of Sikkinu 
but it may be viewed aa the dividing wall between the moist east^m 
division of the Himalaya and the drier condition which prevaOa to 
the west. Standing on the knife edge to which in many places 
this range ia reduced, one can touch the boughs of two great types 
of piants whieh are here brought, as it were, fiiu:e to £ice. Down 
the: steep slopes into Sikkim the eye wanders throu^ tufted and 
feather clumps of hill bamboo. These form an elegant and delicace 
pale green ground to the dazzling, bri^t-ct^ured rhododendrons 
wyeh occur in garden-like patches, while deep in the gorges the 
noble magn<dias claim attention. Turning round to view Nepal, 
the deep valley of the Tambur is seen to bristle with piue forests, 
wUch are gathered up on the opposite slopes, to be lost in the 
green and blue undulations which skirt the noble form of Mount 
Everest. The greater rainfall of Sikkim, as compared with Nepal, 
can alone explain this most curious meeting point of two great 
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_ ronps of Hiualayaa trees, a tropical taint ascending to a macli 
liglior altitude iu the moist valleys of Sikkim than iu the drier 
tracts of Nopal, 

On pa Being west along the Himilaya, at any given altitude, other 
and equally pronounced transitions occur, Sikkim is indeod the 
gard^D of rhododendrons, for they gradually disappear on passing 
veal ; but the great deodar, oi' Himiilayaa cedar, gives to the west- 
«ra temperate forests a charm pecaliarly their own. A strikiug 
illustration of the marked ditfdreuoe between the eastern and west- 
era temperate HLmiilaya is to be had in the behaviour of the apri- 
cot and the peach. The former has not only boon successfully 
introduced in the west, liut it has hcconie a forest tree, and yields 
an important fruit crop to the people. Oo passing east of Simla it 
gradually becomes & useless tree, until, in the far east, it is found 
next to impossible to make it grow at all. The peaoh, on the other 
hand, Iniurtates in the east, producing much better fruit than in 
the west. In a Uke manner, the grape succeeds far better in the 
western Himalaya than in the eastern : indeed, it seems highly 
probable that India may yet come to produce her own wine. 
Samples of excellent white and red wine and brandy from Eashmii 
were oihibited at the late Colonial and Indian Kxbibitioo, and 
attracted considerable attention. 

It might be possible to multiply illustration after illastratton to 
prove that while the clouds which pour their torrents on the Ehaaia 
hills ultimately wander along tlie Himillaya, their rain-giving power 
ia diminished as theypassnorth-west, and as they are returned on the 
plains below. From the profusion of life in the Assam Valley, it 
is, therefore, possible to pass to a dry, sandy desert, fringed with 
clumps of camel thorn and other desert bushes. A description of the 
deserts of Egypt might, in fact, be applied to the nuramor of the hot, 
rainless regions of Upper India. To form, tlierefore. a vivid and correct 
idea of India as a whole, with the view to study its agriouUnre and 
commerce, one has to recall Oreenland's ioy moaotaius as welt as 
India's coral Rtramh, and to add to these the hot, moist tropic con- 
ditions which give birth to the moat luxuriant vegetation. We 
iiafe in India regions which are tropic, torrid, temperate and even 
arctic, and to a rery large extent, therefore, it may be aaid India 
can produce almost any desired crop. India is not only an immense 
empire, but it possesses regions as distinct as are Norway from 
Spain, or England from Italy; in a word, it has the climates and 
the soils of the world. This naturally suggests the deairabiltty of 
very briefly examining the great fact^ of Indian Geology. 
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The Geolooy of India. 

It is customary to speak o/ India as composed of three well 
I marked divisions — the Kimiilajaa ; the allavial basin, which 
eitends from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea ; and the great 
8onthern tableland. Enoagh has almost been said, however, of 
the Himalaya. The alluvial basin practically constitutes the India 
of the European, who has never visited the East. Within it are 
located ail the groat and famous cities, and it is inhabited by over 
150 millions of people. 

From the north, the Aryan, and later, the Mnghal invaders 
entered India, and pashing across the Indus, wandered down the 
great Gangetio basin. The British approached India from the 
opposite side, and steadily advancing up the Ganges, took pos- 
aeasioD of Hindnstaa Thus the plains are not only the mosi 
fertile and most densely-peopled region, but they have witnessed 
the straggles and conqnesta of the various invaders who have 
played bo important a part in India's post history. Commencing 
at the Bay of Bengal, one may follow the groat Gangetic stream, 
and crossing over into the Indus, may wander down to the Arabian 
Sea, and in doing so travel over 2,000 mites, without either seeing; 
a Mil or coming across a stone. To demonstrate the breadtli of 
this great alluvial region, a sectional map of India, drawn to scale 
(one inch to the mile), has been exposed on the walL This was 
prepared by Mr. H. B. Uedlicott, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of Indian Apart from its geological merits, it forcibly 
illustrates the immense importance and extent of the plains. The 
Motion shows the earth's curvature on about the 80th meridian. 
Btondiog on the plains, little more than 350 miles from the foot of 
the Himalaya, the loftiest peak is seen from the map to necessarily 
sank beneath a horieon of alluviaui. 

It boa been shown that the climate of India is complex, each 
province having, in fact, a peculiar climate of its own. The 
geology is, however, extremely simple. Chmatfi and soil are the 
tiro great governing factors in most questions bearing on the pro- 
duotiveneas of a country. The rocks of India (including the allu- 
vial deposits as rockt may be referred to six kinds : — 1. The 
allnvial plains ; 2. The sedimentary rocks of cretaceous and tertiary 
ages ; 8. The Deccan basalt of cretaceous and lower tertiary age : 
1. The Qondwana system, comprising the Indian coal measures ; 
G. The Viadhyan system, a formation peculiar to India, and 
immensely older than the Gondwana, although from tlie absence 
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of foBBils its exact position bus not been as yet determined ; and 
6. Tbe ArcbteaD, or metamorpLic rocks. 

It ia needless to any tbat the alluvial plains have been mainly 
formed from tbe Himiilaya. Two of tbe great rivera of India bave 
already been alladed to, namely, tbe ludas, as draioing tbe western 
extremity, and tho Brahamaputra tbe eastern. It b&s also been 
pointed out tbat these rivers bring back to India tbe greater part 
of tbe waters wbiob fell on tbe nortb of tbe Himalaya. Tb« 
Ganges draing tbe soutbern slopes, and its tributaries, at first 
flowing BOutli, ultimately turn east, and sweep close under tbe 
northern buttress of the Boiitbern tableland. One may stand at 
Simla, on tbe watersbed of a head stream of tbe Ganges and of 
another of tbe Sutlej, and view waters destined to flow on tbe one 
hand into the Bay of Bengal, and on the other into tbe Arabian 
Sea. This fact illustrates bow completely the Ganges drains tbe 
southern slopes of the Himalaya. 

TsE Soils of Ikdu. 
Near tho Bay of Bengal the plains are scarce raised above tbe 
sea, and for many miles inland tbe swamps of Bengal cannot be 
regarded as more than recently formed land. Passing np the 
Gangetic basin, evideoce of longer existence may be traced in the 
more loamy nature of tbe soil ; and still higher up in tbe region of 
climatic extremes almost pure sand occurs. Between the muddy 
and slimy rice swamps of Bengal and tho sterile sands of Upper 
India every possible soil exists. Tbe loam of tbe Nortb-West 
Provinces and of tbe Panjab is tbe wheat- producing soil and the 
mad of Bengal tbe rice. Every possible variation in crop, however, 
exists according to local peculiarities and llie degree of artificial 
iiTigatiou. Lower Bengal requires no irrigation for its rice crop, 
for were the monsoons to fail, there could practically be no rioe 
crop to speak of, as no amonnt of artificial flooding could produce 
tbe degree of inundation wlitch the chief rice crop requires. In the 
North-West Provinces the alluvial baeiit is studded with wells and 
traversed by canals, and iu Ibe Panjab canals have thrown vast ' 
tracts of land under wheat, which were formerly rarely cultivated 
From want of water. A line drawn from Bombay to Patna woold 
approximately mark off the rice from tbe wheat-growing country. 
Such a line would also demarcate the North-Western division of 
India, where the winter is as cold as the summer climate of 
Northern Europe. Tbe South-Eastem Division, on the other band, 
Iws a tropical climate througlmnt the year. 
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The nest importaot soil is that known as the black cotton soil of 
Bombay, Central India, the Central Provinces, and a portion of 
Madras. This is generally attributed to the di gin teg ration of the 
Deooan trap which covers nearly one-third of the Peninsula. This 
soil is known by various names according to its depth and degree of 
purity. It ia pre-eminently the soil upon which cotton is grown, 
but the deeper deposits yield a rich harvest of wheat. The great 
featoTC of this soil is its retentive powei' for moisture. The cultiva- 
tors in many parts of India are fully aware of this, and jast as the 
raina cease they carefully pulverise the surface soil so as to prevent 
as ^ as poBsiblc Uie sub-soil moisture from being evaporated. lu 
some patta of the country they even embank the fields so as to 
canee them to be flooded dnring the rains, the water being allowed 
to escape only in time to admit of the surface preparations before 
sowing time. Cotton soil rarely requires artificial irrigation, and 
in this sense it contrasts forcibly with the canal or well-irrigated 
'oamy soils of Northern India. 

A glance at a geological map of India will reveal the fact that the 
lonthern extremity and eastern division of the Peninsula, which 
includes the Presidency of Madras, the province of Ortssa, and a large 
slice of Chutia Nagpur, is composed of metamorphio rock. Lying 
in the basins of the Godaveri, the Mahanudi and the Dhamnda 
occur Oondwana beds, and scattered throughout the region indicated 
are to be found also isolated patches of the Vindbyan rocks. These 
naturally give origin to very difTereat. but very inferior, soils to 
cithor the alluTium of the plains or tho " black cotton " of the 
Deccan. 

It is noteworthy that of the rivers of the Peninsula tho most 
important take their origin in or near the Western GhiUe. and 
flowing in a more or loss easterly direction, finally discharge their 
waters into tlie Bay of Bengal. Two only of any size flotv into the 
Arabian Sea, namely, the Narbadii and the Taptf. The former takes its 
origin in the Vindhya Caonotaina. and waters the richest wheat crops 
of the Central Provinces. The rivers of Madras, like the Ganges 
and the Indus, form alluvial deposits, but tliese are of far less 
importance than thoso already dcecribe<l. They are spread out along 
the coast, and form an alluvial fringe winch skirts the eastern 
UhAts, and eitends to the plains of Bengal. 
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> Rivers of Ixdia. 



Kooogh has been said to recall the gcneril oonfiguracion , 
climate, and geology of India, but before passing to discnss rjucstions 
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of ft more immediate commercial nature, it is oecessftry to add 
thst the rivers have not only built up liie immoDBe tracts of 
alluvial laoil, bal, unti] very recently, they have been the chief 
ohanuels of iatercommunicatiou, — the highways along whicli it has 
been possible U) tap the resources of the interior. Koads and 
railways are but modern additions which may almost be attributed 
to tbo British. Thes^ have doubtless greatly assisted to Irrtug the 
wealth of India to the door of the commerce of Europe, bat they 
have eH'aced many historic and sacred landmarks of ancient India. 
In a like inanner the shifting of the rivers from one bed to another 
—a by no means imoommou occurrence — has left high and dry 
dtiea which owed their existence to the water-way. It may still, 
however, be said that the great cities of India ore dispersed along 
the banks of the rivers, but it might be poEsible to show that they 
aro prosperous or otliorwise according to the extent of their 
European or modern trade. AVhen, for example, Chve, in 17&7( 
entered Murshidabad, the then capital of Bengal, it was a large and 
flourishing city, and he wrote of it, " This city is as extensive, popu- 
lous, and rich ae London." It would be inoorreot; to say that 
the want of direct railway commimioation has caused that great 
city to deoliuc to its present state — an unimportant proviuciat town. 
It has Gi|ffered, like many, other ancient cities, through tlie growth 
of modem towns, which have become tlie centres of European 
commerce. Hail ways have undoubtedly had much to say to all 
modem cities, while they have passed, at a distance, the sacred cities 
of the Hindus, and deserted, in their ruinou; splendour, tltoeo raised 
by the Uahomadans. It is difficult to avoid the impression tlia.t in 
the selection of sites for new cities, the Mughal Emperors at least 
were actuated more by caprice and pleasare than by desires for 
public advantage. Witness the history of the Imperial city of 
Fatehpiir-Sikri, founded, built, and deserted in less than half a 
century, and now one of the most remarkable ruins in India. 
Cities whicli owed their existence to other than commercial 
advantage could not help failing into insignificance with the 
opening up of the country. 

Within the past few years, however, extended railway communi- 
cation has begun to recast eveii modern or European established 
markets. The trade of Upper India, for at least half a century, 
has drifted down the Ganges to Calcutta, or foimd its way by rgad 
or rail to Calcutta or Bombay. The completion of the Indus 
Valley railway system has diverted a large proportion of this trade 
to the new and rising port of Karachi. The exports of Calcutta 
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have declined, daring the past five years, considerably ovec half a 
million, while those of Bombay have fallen off a little under 
£400,000. On the other hand, the imports into Bombay have in- 
creased very nearly four millions, a fortauate result due to further 
railway extension having thrown open new fields for British goods. 
Karachi has increased its exports by nearly three million pounds, 
and its imports by very nearly one million. These gains are as 
near as possible the Calontta and Bombay losses, so that it is in- 
correct to assume that either the eastern or the western capitals 
are showing signs of declining Indian trade. This idea is further 
supported by the fact that the imports and exports of all ladinii 
ports, except those of the two great cities, have shown marked im- 
proyemeut daring the past decade. Railway extension is certaia 
to remove eccentricities of trade, and instead of drawing its 
aupphes from the extreme north of India, Calcutta will become in 
the future more immediately a local i>ort, and will develop the 
resources of Bengal — the richest province in India. 
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Having now very briefly indicated a few of the conditions of soil 
and climate, which to a large extent influence the agriculture and 
trade of India, it becomes necessary to more specially examine 
the important products of each province with the view of ascer- 
taining whether their extended cultivation is possible. . ■ - 

The total area-of India has been ascertained to be 1,382,624 
square miles, and the population 253,^91,821, This gives a 
density per square mile of 181, but if the less densely-peopled tracts 
are excluded, the density of the better known parts of the country 
will be arrived at. Thus the North-West Provinces have 403, 
Bengal 360, and Behar 506. 

Bniijn/. — The total area of the "Lower Provincss " is 193,193 
square miles. It is thu4 larger than Spain, and has a population 
as great as that of France and the Uni-ted Kingdom taken together. 
The staple food of the people is rice, and of this there are annually 
cultivated about 37, 5 00 ,000 acres. Millets are little grown, but during 
the oold season a considerable amount of oil seeds are cultivated, 
chiefly linseed, rape, castor oil, and til seed {Sfaa<num indicum\. It 
has been reported that last year there were over 2,000,000 acres 
under oil seeds and 850,000 acres under wheat. This cereal is 
rarely, if ever, eaten by the people, so that it is cultivated purely 
to meet the export market. The pulses and lentils are largely 
grown, and fonn an important article of fooj. It has been 
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determined tbat there were last year 8,000,000 acrea under these 
legtuuiDous Beedii. Sugar-cane is grown in many parts of the 
country, about 850,000 acres being amiuaUy noder tliat crop, 
but sugar to a very krge extent is also obtained from the date- 
patm {PhrtniJ^ »yli'rUiiii). 

The Lot. damp character of Bengal is peculiarly bvourable to the 
eultiTatiouof rice, three principal crops being obtained— namely, the 
miU crop in July to October, the dmaii in September to January, and 
thelior,! in April and May. Of fibrous plants, jute is the moat yalu- 
able ; last year there were 800,000 acres under this crop, and 
flliiefly in KEistern Bengal. In Debar and Chuita Nagpnr oottoa 
is grown (800,000 acres), and in Eastern Bengal hemp occurs, bnt it 
ia cultivated exclusively for the purpose of the manufacture of the 
iiarootio fianjn, from which Government obtains a revenue of about 
£200,000. The indigo industry has almost left Bengal Proper, 
having moved into Behar, wheic 1,300,000 acres are annually 
under this tinctorial crop. The eaffiower, once an important 
agricultural product of the eastern districts, has disappeared 
«lltirely, owing to the introduction of aniline. Bengal is the great 
tobaooo -producing province of India, there having been last year 
SOO.OOO acres under that crop. Madras stands next to Bengal in 
tobacco coltivation, having 82,000 acres. It seems, however, that 
the bulk of Bengal tobacco is badly cared, being dirty, too hard 
preaeed, and burdened with heavy, useless leaf stalks. It goes 
mainly to Burma, where it appears to be extensively employed 
by the Burmese tn the mannfacture of Burma cigars. Madras 
tobacco is of a better quality, and is now finding a market in 
Europe, both in the raw state and in the form of Trichinopoly 
cigars. The moist nature of Bengal naturally favours the idea of 
tea cultivation, upon the lower slopes of the hills, both on the 
Himalaya and the mountains of ChuUa Nagpur. There are over 
60,000 acres under toa, with 3.000 acres under cinchona. 

These are the principal ar.icles cultivated in Bengal. With the 
fliteneion of railway communication the trade of the province has 
greatly impravel, but that it is capable of still further extension ia 
ebown by the dust that there are immense tracts of land unciUti- 
Tated. 

A»tam has an area of 1,477,451 acres under cultivation, and 

1,663,880 acres nuder forest, with 11,495,791 acres uncultivated, 

the bulk of which is suitable for cultivation. The staple food 

l^lf the people is rice, and last year there were 1,070,800 aorea 

r that crop, with 47,007 acres under millets and Indian com. 
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Wiih some of the hill tribes, such as the Tonkhul Nigas of 
ICampnr, Job's tears (CoU huhryma) is an artida of food, 
whereas in Chntia Nagpar it is never cultivated, but, on Uio 
contrary, is viewed as an objectionable weed. Oil seeds were laai 
year coltivated to the extent of 146,837 acres. Tea is the moei 
▼aloable crop of Assam and Cachar ; of this there were lart jear 
189,852 acres. From the forests are also derived india-rubber and 
wild silks. The eri, or castor oil leaf-feeding silkworm, is perbapa 
one of the most promising jiew articles of trade. The oocooaa 
cannot be economically reeled, bat they are now carded and qpiniy 
and accordingly find a distinct market. The eri silkworm baa many 
advantages over most of the other silkworms. It is a native of India, 
is multivoltine, t>., has four or five distinct breeding times, aiid it 
feeds npon an annual plant which may be sown three or four timea 
every year. These are recommendations that have only to be lolly 
made known to place eri silk on a fixed commercial basis. At present 
the supply is practically drawn from wild sources, and. that, too, 
from the mountainous slopes of Assam, where labour is ^xoessixely 
expensive. The insect and plant both thrive successfully in 
Eastern Bengal, and before long it seems certain European planta 
tions will be opened out that will yield an unfiiling supply of eri 
bilk while earning an additional harvest from castor oil seed. - 

In Burma the staple crop is also rice. Last year there were 
8,680,840 acres under this cereal. It is remarkable that the bulk 
of the foreign exports of rice go from Burma, while Bengal is ihe 
most important rice-producing country. It may be here added 
that rice and opium are the only articles of Indian export trade 
which are made to bear a duty on leaving the country. Bice baa to 
bear close upon 15 per cent., a duty which practically precludes it 
from becoming an article of food with the poorer people of Europe. 
This hetvy duty is by some writers justified on the ground that aa 
rice monopolises more than three-quarters of the soil of Lower 
Burma, a duty levied upon tlie exports will come to bear more 
equitably upon tlie land than any other form of taxation. 

In addition to rice, teak wood and cutch are valuable exports 

from Burma. The recont advance of the British to Upper Burma 

has now thrown an immensely larger region than Lower Burma 

under the administration of the Government of-India. This newly 

aca< territory possesses perfectly distinct features, and will 

nrd many new products, besides opening up the trade 

>n of China. Even in Lower Burma, however, there are 

acts of very fertile laud for which there are no cultiva- 
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tare. Ttia total area cultivated vfaa, last joar, 4,300,856 acres, 
bat, acoordiog to the Burvcy, there are 24.017,033 acres of land 
available for oallivatioD, with 25,237,19!) acres not available, and 
2,266.00-1 acres nndcr forest. 

MaJfti. — In the SouCbern Presidency there are 26,994,069 acres 
annually cultivated, of which 5,246,191 are artificially irrigated. 
There are, in addition, 10,000,707 aorcs available for cultivation, and 
11,101,192 not available, with 8,080,725 acres of forest. MiUeU 
and pulses are by far the moat importaDt crops ; of these there were, 
last year, 12,877.078 acres with, in addition, 5,630,10G acres of 
rice, aiid 80,046 wheat. Oil seeds, more especially castor oil seeds, 
ground nuts, and cocoa-nut oil, were largely cultivated, there havin^r 
been 1.169,079 acres under these crops. Cotton is an important 
crop in Madras ; 1,826,718 acres were cultivated with it. Indigo, 
also, largely occurs, being prepared in dry leaf 1321,889 acres). 
Madras and Mysore are the coffee producing regions of India. J 
Jnst as the co£Cee planters of Ceylon are substitutiug tea for coffee* 
so the South Indian planters are extending their acreage of coffm, 
and it may confidoally bo anirtiied tliat with lessened competition, 
and the higher prices ruling at present, the coffee indastry of Sontb 
India has a hopeful future before it. In addition to 18,813 
acres of sugar-cane, Madras annually derives a large amoont of its 
sugar from the Palmyra-palm {linriiaans flabeUiJurmi-i). 

In Bomhiy, there were last year 17,761,275 acres under millets 
and pnlses, and these are, and have always been, the fuod stuffs of 
the people ; but to supplement these there were last year 2,031,d01 
acres of rice, and 2,211,451) ocios of wheat Cotton occupied 
2,166,763 acres, aud tobacco 75,000 acres. Cotton, oil seeds, and 
wheat ore the tlirea great articles of Bombay export trade, and last 
year there were 1,976,667 acres nnder oil seeds, chiefly linseed and 
rape seed. A very large amount of the exports of these three pro- 
ducts returned as shipped from Bombay must, however, be viewed 
as derived from the Central IVovinccs, and Central India, and not 
from the Bombay Presidency. According to the survey there are 
over 0,737,000 acres of land available stUl for cuUivatton in Bom- 
bay, together with 8,905,487 ikcres declared as not suitable for 
cultivation. Should a greater demand, therefore, arise for Bombay 
produce, the ploughman has plenty of room for the exercise of his 
skill. 

In the Sorth-Wcst I'lvvliufs, 19,8!)7,475 acres are annually under 
millets and pulses, and these form the food stuffs of the great balk 
ot the population. The rich are able to eat rice and wheat, and of 
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the former there were last year 4,894,3i4 acres, and of the latter 
fi,081 ,830 acres. Tlieae Provinces maybe viewed as the Lead-quarters 
of the sugar-cane cultiyatioo of India, and last year there were 
617,826 acres under that crop. Only 623,298 acres were under oil 
aeeds. but 1,677,049 acres yielded a crop of cotton. Tea and tobacco, 
to a small extent, are cultivated ia these provinoes, and 410,921 
acres were under indJgo. There remains to be cultivated 7,474,708 



la the Centrnl Proi-inces there are annually 4,299.000 acrea under 
pulses and millets, and 8,641,467 under wheat, with, in addition, 
3,091,625 acres under rice. As in the other Northern Provinces, the 
milleta form the staple food, and this is supplemented with pulses, 
wheat, or rice. Oil seeds, and especially linseed, constitute an impor- 
tant article of trade. Last year there were 1,632,822 acres under 
these seeds. The white variety of Unseed raised in these provinoes 
was much appreciated by the experts who visited the late Exhibition. 
Cotton is of course cultivated, and there were last year 459,349 
acres under this crop. There are still 7,864,820 acres avaible for 
cultivation ; 12,851,840 acres of forest lands, with 6,018,842 waste 
lands. 

In the Berara there were last year 2,646,613 acres of millets and 
pulses ; 819,057 acres of wheat, and 21 ,784 acres of rice. Cotton Is 
of course the most important article of trade, and last year there 
were 1,969,402 acres under that fibre, with 842,956 acres of oil seeds. 
In spite of this extensive cultivation, there were last year 808,749 
acres available for cultivation, 2,375,854 acres of waste lands, 
»ith 672,268 acres of forest. 

lu the Punjab to a large extent the staple food of the people may 
be said to be wheat ; indeed this is the only province where wheat 
deservea to be placed as & food of the people. Laat year there 
were 7,819,509 acres under wheat, and 621,214 under rice, with 
18,084,282 under millets and pulses. Although wheat has always 
been eaten by the people of the Faujab, the millets and pulses 
hold their own, and must be viewed as largely the food stuffs of the 
poorer people. Last year 1,061,518 acres were under oil seeds; 
3S5,464under sugar-cane; 792,9!J6 under cotton ; and 15 3, 889 under 
indigo. 

The above very brief accounts of the leadmg agricultural products 
of the more importaut provinces of India may serve to ^ivc some 
idea of the dititribntion of the articles of Indian export trade. Care 
has been taken to try and give the areas under each crop, and the 
amounts of land declared by the Survey Department as still available 
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( onltivation. Bonghly Bpeaking, there are over 100,000,000 
res waiting cultivation, and 120,000,000 acres viewed &a waste 
lands. From Ibese facts it will be readily gatbered that 
India hae by no means reached the point of its utmost cultivation. 
If more wheat be required by Europe, India will be able to meet 
the demand. It would, however, be hopeless to expect much expau- 
eion of that trade in Bengal or Madras, since but limited tracts of 
these provinces possess the requisite climate. 8o, in a like manner, 
with all the other crops, to utilise the available land it is essea- 
tially necessary that a due regard be paid to the physical features I 
I of the regions where it is contemplated to extend cultivation. 

I External Teade op India, t.#., Imfoktb and Exports. 

The extent of the internal trade of India — the trade of 253 mil- 
lions of people — cannot, unfortunately, be determined. This is very 
much to be regretted ; since ignorance of the internal or home trade 
of India must prove a serious obstacle to the more successful 
development of certain branches of the import trade. Most writers 
agree in viewing the internal trade — that is, the consumption of 
Indian grown and Indiau manufactured articles — as considerably 
larger than the cxlerDal trade, ej/., the imports and exports. If 
this estimate be correct, the total trade of India must be close upon 
400 millions of pounds sterling, since the external trade alone was 
lost year valued at f 162,205,059, The imports were 07 millions, 
and the exports SS millions, and of the former 41^ millions came 
from, and of tlie later 81^ milhons went to, the United Kingdom. 
India consumes therefore over 40 million pounds' worth of British 
goods per annum, getting from the rest of the world only 17 mil- 
lion pounds' worth. This is one way of looking at the value of 
India to the United Kingdom. 

' These figures are exclusive of Government imports and exports, 

which were last year about £8.000,000, of which nearly jE8,000.000 
were stores, mostly railway stores, and chiefly British manu- 

! factures. 

j The remarkable difference between the imports and exports, and 

in bvour of the latter, is one of the most striking features of Indian 

I trade. This is even more forcibly demonstrated, if for the moment 
the figures of imports and exports of gold and silver be omitted. 
The imports become about 52 millions and the exports about 84 
millions. Thus £15,477,800 worth of gold and silver were 

II imported, nearly eight millions of which came from the United 
Kingdom, flaking, tlierefore, the correction for imports of gold 
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and silver, and taking into tlio calculation Government stores, 
India consumed last year £35,000,000 worth of BritiBh goods. 
Deducting the comparatively speaking small exports of gold and 
Bilver, India, during the past five yeara, received £22,S72,239 of gold 
and £38,303,331 of silver. This wenmyfairly layhold of as a distinct 
item of wealth ; for.wliile silver is used in currency, gold is not, and 
the gold, together with a very large amount of the silver, is 
annually used up in the preparation of jewellery, or is hoarded by 
the people. Thus in five years India lias taken GO milhons of 
pounds' worth of gold and silver, and it has farther been ascertained 
that during tlie past fifty years it haa consumed nearly 3fi0 millions 
of treasure. The steady increase of the imports of silver daring 
the past five years from Hi to 12 millions sterling conclusively 
proves that it is used for other than currency purposes. The 
inoreaeing demand for gold and silver, when taken along witli the 
distinct evidences of remariable agricultural prosperity, mnat 
necessarily indicate increased wealth. The exports of oil seeds, 
for example, during that period have increased in value from 6 to 
nearly 11 million pounds sterling. 

Dnriiig the past year, however, the amount of gold has fallen off 
slightly, but one might almost say this is only natural ; for, as the 
people of India become more and more enlightened, they will come 
to realize that the hoarding of gold is not the wisest nor even the 
safest way of preserving wealth. A sure indication of the advance 
of knowledge in ibis direction may be had in the faot that the 
natives of India now hold over twenty millions sterhng of their 
country's debt. The increasing zeal with which they are pur- 
chasing shares in railways, and in otJier piiblio companies, points 
conclusively to the fact that a time will come when India's exports 
will more nearly approximate to her imports. Of the great civilised 
nations, the United States closely resemble India in being a great 
ngricnltural country, and in having att export trade which exceeds 
its imports by about 24 millions of pounds. The imports of Great 
Britain for 1878 to 1884 exceeded the exports by a mean of 164 
million ponnds sterling. The exports of France during the first 
three years of that period exceeded the imports by about 10 mil- 
lions, but from 1876 the imports exceeded the exports by a mean 
of 42 millions. From 1873 to 1879 the imports of Germany ex- 
ceeded the exports by a mean of GS millions, since whicli time they 
havo fallen short of the exports by about one and a half millions. 
The imports of Italy during the same period exceeded the exports 
by 5 millions. The exports of India and of the United States 
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have eaoh exceeded the imports by a mean for the ten years of 24 
milliona 

It is commonly understood tliat the imports have to be paid for by 
the exports, and that in the case of India the surplus goes towards 
paying off a debt which India owes to England. The bills drawn 
by the Secretary of State for India average about 19 millions, and 
this, together with the imports of gold and silver, very closely cor- 
responds with the value of the surplus of exports over imports. By 
some writers this annual payment made by India has been called 
*'a tribute," but incorrectly so ; it is a debt, and it will be many 
years to come before India can free herself from this liability. It is 
the interest on capital invested in India, and the annual obliga- 
tions for salaries, pensions, stores, &c. The necessity still exists 
for European capital, but the natives of India are rapidly 
coming to know their own interests, and are investing more and 
more of their capital in public works. It is not the fault of the 
administration, however, that shares are mainly taken up in 
England. The choice of European money and progressive works, 
or no money and no works, is given to Government. The former has 
been chosen, and roads, railways, and canals pushed over the 
country. These have already begim to yield a handsome revenue, 
besides opening out India's resources to the markets of the world. 
In the case of railways. Government has pubhshed all its returns, 
80 as to encourage capitalists. Special facilities to local money- 
holders have been held out, and one railway has been constructed, 
and is now being worked, on purely local money. Every possible 
advantage has been afforded to local capitalists in order to remove 
or minimise, as far as possible, the necessity in the future for 
European money. 

By one or two illustrations it has been indicHated that under its 
present administration India is prosperous, but another may be 
given. During the period we have already been comparing, namely 
from 1878 to 1884, the external trade of Great Britain declined 0-6 
per cent. ; India increased 57*49 per cent. Were this due alone to 
increased exports it might be viewed as a questionable gain. Steadily 
and hand in hand the imports have improved with the exports. Not 
only is the soil of India paying off home obligations by surplus 
exports, but over and above all this the people are able to purchase 
imported goods to adorn themselves with ; increasing purchasing 
power must necessarily mean increasing wealth. Large &ctories 
are year by year being opened out all over the country, so that in 
addition to her imports India is consuming immense quantities of 
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home power-loom maimfiicfaires. Of coarse, India may be said to 
baye given to Eng^d the great cotton and mnslin indnstrj, as 
also the art of calico printing. In parting wi& these industries 
millions of hmnble workmen have been thrown oat of em^qyment. 
Bat the world over, power-looms are driving and most drive hand- 
looms oat of the market, whatever effect this may have apon certain 
individaals. The Government can no more be charged with this 
revolationary change than it can be charged with the fact that a similar 
result has taken place throaghout the world, in all coantiies, be 
they savage or civilised, or governed by Europeans or still under 
their native chiefs. It is the struggle of gigantic improvements in 
production against old and primitive methods. This struggle has 
nowhere operated more signally than in the United Kingdom itself. 
The hand loom is now practically a thing of the past, and the 
multitude of scattered townships or villages which were once litUe 
centres of weaving, have either developed into great commercial 
cities or have sunk into purely agricultural villages. No radical 
improvement in production has ever occurred which has not taken 
from one man and given to another old-established trades, but in 
Britain at least this evolution has carried with it national wealth. 
India is doubtless passing through a radical transformation which, 
in cotton and in other industries, just as in jute, will correct itself 
by English capital, English supervision, and English machinery 
removing to India to produce there what is now only imported. . To 
lead the example of self-help, or rather self-supply, European capital 
and Miergy may be required for many more years to come ; still the 
process has begun, and, following the example of the Bombay cotton 
mills, it may be fairly expected that each year will see the natives 
of the country coming to control the power-looms which are des- 
tined to greatly minimise the imports of manufiBtctured goods. 
What effect this may have upon the industries of Great Britain 
may at present be problematic, but doubtless new fields and new 
industries will meet the demands of the Mother Country. It is 
significant of what has been said, that the exports of raw cotton from 
India have, since 1888, shown a steady decline both in quantity and 
value from, i616,049,017 to £10,777,204. But during the same period 
the imports of European-made cotton goods and yams have faUen 
off nearly a million pounds in value. This decline ^ould appear to 
have been mainly in the value of twists and yams, and in the number 
of yards of bleached cloth. In part explanation of these facts it 
may be stated that the Indian cotton manufactures have made 
^'^nid progress. These have not only met the Indian market to an 
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appreciable extent, but they have competed with European-made 
goods in the foreign markets. Nearly three million pounds' worth 
of Indian-made yams and twists were last year exported, and chiefly 
to China and Japan, while about a million pounds* worth of Indian 
power-loom piece goods went to Aden, East Africa, and China. 
What is more remarkable still, in a recent Government report of 
Aden it is stated that European piece gcods fetch a much lower 
price than Indian and American. Within the past five years this 
export trade in Indian power-loom cotton goods has increased over 
a milUon and a half pounds on a total trade of less than £4,000,000, 
while on a trade of £24,000,000 the European imports to India 
during the same period have only increased by £280,000. 

ExpoBT Trade of India. 

(a) Pkoduce. — Having now examined the external trade, i <•., the 
imports and exports collectively, and compared these with the 
foreign trade of other great nations, it may be of interest to 
examine, first, the exports of India, then the imports, and thereafter 
to draw this brief review of the trade of India to a close by saying 
something of the possible development of the internal trade. 

The effort which has been made to describe the climate and soil 
of India^ and to indicate tlie provinces where the principal articles 
of export trade are obtained, may be accepted as establishing the 
lines upon which any enhancement of the produce trade may take 
place. It has been shown that there are immense tracts of rich 
soil where the ploughman has not as yet exercised his skill. Should 
a demand therefore arise for double the amount of wheat, or of 
cotton, or of oil seed, India possesses the means of meeting this 
without requiring to narrow the limits of cultivation of other pro- 
ducts. Should, on the other hand, a great fall take place in the 
demand for either of these staples of present export trade, the 
land thus liberated will immediately be thrown under other and 
equally remunerative crops. To demonstrate that this is the true 
position of India's agricultural resources only one example need be 
thoroughly investigated, namely, the food supply. This may be 
limited to Bice, Millets, Pulses, and Wheat. The popular idea 
regarding the people of India is that they live almost exclusively 
on rice. This is very incorrect, and is applicable to only certain 
parts of India. It would be much more correct to say that, 
collectively, they live on millets and pulses, supplemented in 
Eastern and Southern India with rice, and in Western and Northern 
India by wheat. 
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The exports of rice from India were last year valued at 
£9,167,188, and wbeat at £8,002.850. The rice trade is an old 
one, and leaves India and enters Europe without much being heard 
of it, while all the time it is made to hear a ruinous export 
duty of 16 per cent., wheat paying no duty whatever. With 
reference to the remarkable modern export trade in wheat it is 
customary to hear the most absurd and misleading statements 
made in public. It is, for example, not uncommonly urged that 
this trade will decline as rapidly as it has come into existence. 
It is pronounced a forced and unnatural trade ; the aocumnlated 
surplus of food which used to he held by the people against a season 
of scarcity being now sold. Such an opinion is opposed to nil 
the facts which have the least bearing on the case. In the _/ics( 
place, with the single exception of the Panjab. wheat has never 
been a staple food with the people of India. In the .leroml 
place, far from the area formerly occupied by the food stuffs 
of the poor (millets and pulsesl having heon displaced by 
wheat cultivation, it has been greatly extended. Last year, for 
example, there wcro 68,665,381 acres tmder rice, 48,000,000 under 
pulses, 83,228,867 ander millets, and 20,828,2!)4 onder wheat. 
Betums have been called for over the length and breadth of India, 
and it has been conclusively shown that had the wheat cultivation 
remained at what it was twenty years ago, the increased cultivation 
of rioe, pulses, and millets would alone have proved suthcient to 
feed the greatly enhanced population. Wheat has heen grown on 
the lands suitable for it because it has proved remunerative, hut 
were oircmnstances outside the limits of India to arise that would 
lessen the profits on wheat, other crops would be snbstituted for it. 
Nothing could he more clearly demonstrated than this fact, for an 
exceptionally good harvest in Europe and America is at once followed 
by a lessened cultivation of wheat in India. If wheat has displaced 
any crop more than another, it has been cotton, and few natives 
would be BO far lost as to cultivate the millets upon rich wheat soil. 
Their best lands have always been devoted to remunerative crops 
for the export trade. But if farther proof were needed that the 
flelda formerly devoted to the snpply of necessary food have not 
been taken by wheat, it can be bad in tho fact that, coincident with 
the great success of the wheat trade of India, the areas under oil 
seeds and cotton have also greatly extended. The wheat trade has 
had a much more immediate effect upon the established industries 
of Europe and America, and has, therefore, attracted more atten- 
tion, but tho development of the oil-seed trade has been quite as 
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rapid as that of wheat. Daring the past five years, for example, 
it has increased 78^ per cent in quantity and 69^ per cent in 
^alue. 

Bat still a third series of facts proves that the wheat trade of 
India is a perfectly good and natural one. Were it the case that the 
surplus wheat of the working classes was heing removed from India, 
the prices of other food stuffs would be expected to show a distinct 
rise. The most careful record has been kept of the prices of food 
in every district of India for every fortnight during the past twenty 
years. On a careful scrutmy these returns are found to indicate a 
constant adjustment which bears a most remarkable correspondence 
with railway extension. Within some of the great wheat-producing 
countries wheat was a little cheaper than it is now, just as within a 
great rice region rice was cheaper than it is to-day. During the 
Barma-Manipur Expedition, in 1882, it was found that rice, in 
the neighbourhood of Sumjok (a town of upper native Burma), 
could be purchased for 8 maunds a rupee, say, 7 cwts. for two 
shillings. This is an extreme case no doubt, but the opening up of 
such a region would cause the price of rice to assume a more 
natural level to other products. This is what has taken place in 
India, as may be seen from the following tables for rice and wheat, 
with the mean average price in each province during five 
selected years from 1864 to 1884. It should be noted that the year 
1879 was an abnormally high year, but this is accounted for by the 
scarcity that then prevailed. 

Prices of Bioi in Sbebs (2 lbs.) pib each Bupbb (2 Shilunos). 

18di. I860. 1874. 1878. 1884. 

Madras 14*0 12*4 14*5 10*5 14*8 

Bombay 6*9 8*3 12*5 8*3 11*4 

Bengal 27*6 20*5 16*6 13*8 15*6 

Assam 22*5 17*5 13*8 10*8 13'd 

North- West PrOYinoes . . 14*2 10*5 12*8 11*3 12*2 

Oodh 161 11-9 14*9 18*4 15*4 

Panjab 11*1 7*9 11*3 7*9 117 

Central ProTinoes 19*0 11*0 21*5 15*2 17*2 

Borma 18.2 17*4 167 11*8 13*8 

It is unnecessary to add that a fall in the amount received for the 
rupee indicates a rise in the price. It is noteworthy in the above 
table that in Bengal, where rice sold in 1864 at 27*6 seers for the 
rupee, it has risen in price to 15-6 seers,'whereas in Bombay an 
exactly opposite result has taken place. In 1864[rice was abnormally 
expensive in Bombay, whereas in Bengal it was abnormally cheap, 
and, consequently upon the extension of interprovincial communi- 
cations, the price of rice fell in Bombay from 6*3 seers the rupee. 
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tin, in IfsSi, a? much as 11*4 was obtained. The pnee of rice 
has tfaos been equalised all over India, but remains exceptionally 
dbeap in the Central Prorinces, the most backward of all the 
profinees of India. 

The following table of the prices of wheat for these jean shows 
an almost exactly similar resolt : — 

Pbices of Whkat is Seess per Bufee. 

laM. 1869. ISri 1879. 16>4. 

MM^fM S'9 S'o 10-9 6-7 12-2 

Bombftj 9-5 10-3 15*6 7*6 14-6 

Bd^ftl ^ 17-3 131 13-9 11-5 17-3 

Aamm 1-3.3 13-9 97 8*3 12-4 

North-WectProrincefl .. 19 2 11-3 16*8 13 7 19-9 

Oiidh 22-2 12-8 16-9 14*6 21-0 

Panjsb 23-6 llo 22o 11*7 24-7 

Cen&al ProirinoM 2b 122 28-6 17*2 25-5 

Bunui 6-9 7-8 68 7*3 10-3 

These figures abnndantly eonfirm what has been already stated 
nnder rice, that the deyelopment of the country has equalised the 
price of wheat all over India. But there is one eyen still more 
important fact to be noted, and it is this, that in the North-West 
Provinces, in Oudh, in the Panjab, and the Central Prorinces — ^in 
oilier words, in the yery provinces where wheat has for many 
years been eaten by the people — it has actually grown cheaper than 
it was twenty years ago. In 1864 there was practically no wheat 
exported from India ; and in spite, therefore, of the enormous 
exports which have taken place during the past ten or fifteen years » 
the local price has remained stationary, and in some districts 
actually become cheaper. Surely this does not by any manner of 
means justify the statements one often hears made, that the surplus 
food of the people of India is being drawn out of it through the 
greed for money of certain members of the Indian community. 

It is impossible to pass away from this subject without placing 
alongside of these tables still another to show the prices of millets 
now and during the past twenty years ; for be it remembered the 
millets, far more than either rice or wheat, are the staple foods of 
the people of India. 

Prices of the Greater Millet — Juar — in Seers per Rupee. 

1864. 1869. 1874. 1879. 1884. 

Hodrts 23*2 210 23*7 160 26*6 

Bombay IM 14-8 24*6 11-G 18*6 

Bengal 31*7 24*6 17*2 15*6 15*5 

AMua • • Not eatei. 

North-West Provinces . . 221 13-5 229 19-3 25-9 
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Oiidh 24-7 16-0 20*7 21'D 28 

^ 28-4 15-4 27-4 14-7 36*3 

«ee 16-.J 15-0 26-9 14-4 27-6 

• • Not eaten. 
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Thus juar, the most important of all the millets, has aotaallj 
become much cheaper in all the provinces of India, except Bengal ; 
and in the case of the Central Provinces, where one of the best 
forms of wheat exported to Europe is obtained, nearly twice as 
much juar can now be had for each rupee as in 18Ci. 

While food has actually become cheaper in India during the past 
twenty years, labour has risen in value. For example, in Madras 
in 1878, an able-bodied labourer obtained from Bs. 8 to Bs. 4 ; a 
domestic servant Bs. 5 to Bs. 6 ; and a carpenter or other artisan 
from Bs. 7 to Bs. 16. In Bengal, the corresponding men got Ba. 4 
to Bs. 8; Bs. 5 to Bs. 6 ; and Bs. 7 to Bs. 14. Ten years later these 
three representatives received in Madras, B& 4 to Bs. 7-8 ; Bs. 5 to 
Bs. 8, and Bs. 12 to Bs. 18 ; and in Bengal, Bs. 5 to Bs. 12 ; Bs. 6 to 
Bs. 10, and Bs. 10 to Bs. 20 a month. 

The future of the wheat trade may not show a greater expansion 
beyond what it has attained, but there is an important considera- 
tion that must not be forgotten. India has by no means thrown 
under cultivation all her available lands, and there seems little 
doubt the production of wheat could extend, if an increased demand 
were to occur in the future. 

(b) Indian Manufaotubes. — Having now discussed as fully as 
our time will admit, the export produce trade of India, it is 
necessary to say something of Indian manufactures. These may 
be referred to two important sections — manufactures of a European 
nature, and indigenous or Indian manufactures. 

European, — Of the cotton manufactures almost enough has been 
said ; they were last year valued at £8,685,510. This industry 
seems destined to become immensely extended, for just as with jute, 
so with cotton, English manufacturers will come to find that they 
will stand abetter chance in competition for the Indian market 
to have their factories in India instead of in England. The freight of 
raw cotton from India to England, of the manufactured goods back to 
India, as well as heavy agencies both ways, would at least be saved. 
At present the cotton manufactures of India may be said to owe 
their existence to the enUghtened community of Parsis. 

The jute industry appears to have passed through a period of 
depression, the exports of manufactured goods having fallen off 
considerably ; in 1882-8 they were valued at £1,487,881, and last 
year at only £1,180,808. If the opinion might be given, it 
seems a mistake, on the part of the Calcutta mills, to confine their 
attention so exclusively to one class of goods. It is a weakness to 
have the entire Indian machinery working for the gunny trade. It 
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India axe not worth the price charged for them. The same money 
would purchase a much more handsome Chinese or Japanese orna- 
ment, and this fact has more to say to the decline of the Indian art 
manufactures than is generally believed. Of course the happy pos- 
sessor of prized articles purchased from the late Exhibition will 
differ with me in this low estimate of Indian work. A few years' 
residence in the country would, however, effect a wonderful change 
on the minds of most lovers of Oriental art. An article is cheap 
or dear according as the purchaser wishes to possess a specimen 
or obtain a large consignment, and the opinion given is likely to be 
supported by all dealers in art manufactures, who are able to com- 
pare the intrinsic value of two ornamental articles, one from Japan 
the other from India. 

Imports of European Goods into India. 

To extend the imports of British goods into India, greater care 
and attention to the Indian markets is necessary than has been 
shown in the past. Germany and America, and even France, are 
becoming important competitors, and the British manufacturer 
must either lose his hold or adapt his goods far more to the special 
wants, the likings and dislikings, and even to the prejudices, both of 
the Indian consumer and of the Indian dealer, than he has done in 
the past. The British manufacturer seems disinclined to alter his 
machinery, and he will not pay for skilled scientific labour. He is 
accordingly falling far behind the German. Look, for example, at 
the amount of money that now goes to Germany for aniUne dyes. 
Few Enghsh manufacturers kept their chemical assistants, and 
hence the discovery of all the forms of aniline colours was made in 
Germany. This stubbomess to change and advance is doing 
British trade much harm. It should be recollected, in speaking 
of India, that there are 162 different languages, or at least 
dialects, spoken, and that of every 1,000 persons 740 are Hindus 
and 197 Mahomedans. The remainder are aboriginal tribes with 
various forms of reUgious worship. These facts have all a direct 
bearing upon questions of trade, since certain articles are suitable 
for the Hindu and others for the Mahomedan. 

Of the imports the most extensive are of course cotton goods. 
These amounted in value last year to £24,282,628. Not many 
years ago, this trade was just in the opposite way, India supplied 
England with cottons and muslins, and there was even a time when 
a fine was imposed in England upon any person wearing Indian 
cotton goods. Little or no cotton was then manufactured in 
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England, and the woollen mannfaoturers were alai^ned at the 
threatened ruin to their trade anticipated from the sale in England 
of cheap Indian cotton goods. Those dark days have happily gone by, 
but the removal of the trade has effected in India one of the 
calamities which ignorant persons are apt to lay to the charge of 
the Government. Thousands of weavers have been thrown oat of 
employment, and, except in the more rural and mountainous tracts, 
the coarse fabrics turned out by the crude native looms are rarely 
met with. Throughout the length and breadth of India the people 
are seen to be everywhere dressed in Manchester goods. Even the 
calico printers of Lucknow, Benares, and other towns, have long 
adopted British-made goods, so that it is rare indeed to find a native 
dyed or printed cotton fabric that is not power-loom woven. A 
forecast has already been made that sooner or later a large amount 
of the cotton used in India will be woven there, although a return 
to the primitive loom of the country will never take place. 

To compete with the calico-printing of India the most hideous 
designs have emanated from England and Germany. It is no un- 
common thing to find the coolie or the ryot with a puggrie (or head- 
dress) consisting of five or six pocket handkerchiefs joined together, 
each displaying a picture of a railway-engine steaming across it, the 
funnel appearing in one contortion of the garment, and a portion of a 
wheel in the other. It is impossible to deprecate in too strong lan- 
guage the injury that is being done to India by these catch-penny 
productions which with the more ignorant natives find purchasers. 
The better classes would not of course be seen wearing such abomin- 
able things, and hence employment is still found for a large class 
of laborious calico-printers who continue to use the designs, and in 
many cases the self-same wooden blocks which were employed by 
their ancestors several hundred years ago. It is difficult to explain 
how English manufacturers came to shower into India scarves and 
handkerchiefs of the type indicated, unless they were induced o 
reason that what might be in demand by African explorers would 
be serviceable for India also. Had they taken to imitate the indi- 
genous puggrie they would have carried with them four times the 
number of supporters, and they would most probably have effected 
the complete ruin of the Indian calico-printers. A closer imitation 
of Indian calicoes would doubtless greatly extend the imports of 
British cotton goods, but the imitation should extend to the size 
and form of white goods, as well as to the colours and patterns of 
prints. 

The imports of European woollen goods last year amounted to 
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jE1,S91,B61- To a very greatextcntthesecDiiBiHt of piece goodfi, but 
English abawla are largely worn by the middle classes during the 
cold aeasoa. Even ia these shawls it is impossible to avpid expres- 
eions of etrongdisapproval of the European patterns that are gi'aduallj 
working their way across the country. Ladies' tartan shawls, red 
and blue checked shawls, and plain red shawls with purple borders 
are seen everywhere, thrown loosely across the ahonldera, both of the 
SQCoessful artisan and of the student at college. Of course a very large 
number of the moro gracefully coloured Kashmir shawls are still to 
be seen, and if imitated would be much more largely purchased 
than the goods that are presently being forced upon the people. 
It is perhaps worthy of note that the principal dealers in shawls 
are the Kabulis. These determined traders come annually from 
their native highland homes, and purchasing in Bombay, Calcutta, 
and other large European towns, consignments of British-mado 
shawls, hawk these about from door to door, passing them off as 
Eabul shawls. One can hardly help smiling at the audacity of these 
street merchants, as one recollects how keenly alive the natives are 
as a rule to their own interests. It, however, pays the EabuU to 
come to Calcutta for so many months a year in order to sell to the 
natives of Calcutta the shawls he day by day purchases from the 
shops in the nest street. To extend the woolldD trade with India 
it is only necessary to more closely imitate the native shawls and 
blankets, as well as the cloth roquii-ed for the garments worn by 
the upper classes. 

The Detelopuent of the Ihtebnal Thade of India, 

It has already been said that it is difficult to arrive at a definite 
idea of the UKtsnt of the internal trade of India, i.^., the inter- 
provincial trade ui home manufactures and produce. That this has 
been greatly extended with the opening out of roads and railways 
lias in a measure been indicated, India may not inaptly be 
desoribed as in the transition from being a)i Oriental and passing 
into a Europeauiaed country. Native industries, native habits and 
customs have been greatly disturbed or obhterated, and at present 
only a small proportion of the European industries have been 
established which should ultimately codie to take the place of the 
older ones. Why, for example, should India export its oil seeds ? 
It is perfectly possible to prepare from these the oil, and thus retain 
in India the oil-cake, either as cattle food or as a valuable manure. 
Last year India had actually to import oil to the value of over 
£961,000. The bulk of this doubtless consisted of kerosiue 
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oil from the United States (£698,661), but of the balance two 
items may be mentioned, £49,275 worth of vegetable oil imported 
from the United Kingdom, and £29,959 worth of cocoa-nut oil from 
Ceylon. It would thus seem clear that a great reform might be 
effected by the opening out of oil-mills in India. 

It is surprising that India should have to import close upon 
£2,000,000 worth of iron ore, pig iron, wrought iron, angle iron and 
bolts, wires, hoops, nails, and screws. Mr. MedUcott reports : ** Few 
countries in the world can have a more abundant supply of pure 
iron ores ; and in old times iron-smelting was common all over 
the Peninsula, and Indian steel was famous. The manufacture is 
now well nigh extinguished by the cheaper product of wholesale 
methods. In connection with the coal-fields and with the exten- 
sion of railways there is no doubt that these, methods might now 
be profitably started in India." Why does India not manufacture 
its own glass ? The materials necessary exist in great abundance. 
The growing trade in European pottery might easily be met by 
Indian-made goods, and Messrs. Burn & Co/s admirable examples 
of this, shown at the late Exhibition, may be taken as a foretaste 
of the future. 

Last year India imported £861,818 worth of chemicals, drugs^ 
and dye stuffs. The bulk of these could easily enough be manufac- 
tured in the country, such, for example, as alum, £24,807 ; arsenic, 
£1,778 ; sulphuric acid, £18,207 ; quinine, £44,458. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to understand such imports as indigo from 
Persia and the Straits Settlements to the value of £2,580 ; 
myrabolams, from Ceylon, to the value of £2,194 ; maf^jit, from 
Persia, to the value of £20,208 (the plant is wild all over the hills 
of India) ; and saffron, from France, to the value of £44,594 (the 
plant is wild in Kashmir and other parts of the Western Himdlaya^ 
and might be cultivated to any extent). It is difficult to understand 
such imports, but they indicate how much remains to be done 
before the resources of India can be said to be fully developed. 
There are always, of course, great difficulties to be contended with 
in efforts to alter trade channels. Witness, for example, the fact 
that, in spite of the tea planters' efforts, India imported last year 
4,005,687 lb. of China tea, valued at £80,425. This came mainly 
into Bombay, and a large amount of it was doubtless intended for 
the Afghaniftan and Persian market ; but still it must not be for- 
gotten that the freight from Assam to Bombay would most probably 
be greater than from China to Bombay. The heavy railway freight 
ia tea, as in wheat and other Indian products, is a serious draw- 
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back. The rate per mile is exoeptionally low, bat the distances are 
so great as to kill any product that has to be carried for several 
hundred miles. 

The list of articles which might be grown or manufactured in 
India instead of being imported from other countries might be indefi- 
nitely multiplied. Why, for example, does India not manufacture 
its own soap and candles ? There is one soap factory in existence, 
but there might be many more. Why does India require to import 
lucifer matches, beads, and umbrellas? These are just the very 
articles the natives of India could make, if the modern appliances 
and machinery could only be established. Coir matting and basket 
work could be greatly extended, and a most useful industry might 
be opened up in lace manufacture. Of lace and patent net India 
imported last year £56,562 worth, mainly from the United Kingdom. 
With a little encouragement, India might easily come to export lace 
to Europe. The imports of beer have greatly diminished since 
breweries have been opened up in India, but there are doubtless 
many other parts of the Himdlaya, besides Kashmir, where wine- 
growing might be attempted. Hops to the value of £88,417 
were last year imported into India, while India could, and doubtless 
will, in the not very distant future, meet its own requirements 
in this direction. 

Tobacco seems certain to take a much better position in the 
future than it has done in the past. Th6 leaf, as presently cured, 
has many defects, and the cigars are too hard-packed for the 
European market, and they are heavy, and the amount of moisture 
they contain is not carefully enough regulated. All these defects 
increase the duty the tobacco has to bear. 

The greatest faith may be put in the advantage to India of 
opening out manufactures in the. thousand and one little articles 
which have at present to be imported from other countries. This 
fiction would eflfectually provide for the patient workmen who are 
steadily being thrown out of employment through competition with 
improved methods of production. It may be an open question 
how far the responsibility of encouraging and protecting such 
industries devolves upon the State. But it would seem the more 
natural course to accept change as a necessity of civilisation, and 
to encourage modern industries, rather than strive to resuscitate 
and support those primitive systems which were the admiration of 
the world before the discovery of steam. 
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Discussion. 

Col. Sir OviTEN T. Burne, K.C.S.I., CLE. : I rise with great plea- 
sure to express the appr:?ciation which we all entertain of the 
manner in which the lecturer has endeavoured to put before us tlie 
importance of the trade of India. I myself am a soldier, and not 
a trader, but at the same time I can bear my testimony to the facti 
which you will all admit, that, after all, it is trade which conquers 
the world, in both the easiest and best possible manner. In lookin^^ 
at this magnificent Empire of India in the map in front of us, an 
Empire which many of us do not value half enough, we are looking 
at an Empire containing 258 millions of people of the finest races 
in the world, those races being ruled and governed, we may say, 
by a fevF white faces, aided by a small army, whom, it may be said, 
nobody ever sees. India is, in some respects, an awkward country ! 
The lecturer has told us of the sudden darkness that occurs at tlie 
setting of the sun in Southern India. I was, about fifteen years 
ago, on a sad journey with one of the greatest Viceroys India ever 
had— the late Lord Mayo. It was solely due to the occurrence of 
this sudden darkness that his life was lost. We were on a visit of 
inspection at the Andaman Islands, and had walked up Mount 
EUzabeth to fix the site for a sanitary station for Europeans, when 
sudden darkness overtook us, and on our way back the assassin, who 
had been following us all day, struck the Viceroy down within twenty 
yards of the guard of the Naval Brigade formed up on the pier of em- 
barkation I You have heard from the lecturer of the very awkward 
way in which the rivers in India change their beds, and so on. I 
knew a river in Northern India which was always changing its bed. 
We often tried to catch it napping, and at last built a costly bridge 
over it at one place, when, alas I on one fine morning the river 
changed its course, going quite another way. That is the sort of 
Empire with which you have to deal, and you will understand the 
difficulty of everything in the way of trade and progress of public 
works which besets the Oovemment of India. Whilst yon are 
living in your comfortable — or, rather, uncomfortable — climate, you 
have in India a large number of good and gallant men — men like 
Dr. Watt, who spend their whole time in seeing what good they can 
do to your fellow-countrymen, and in endeavouring to increase the 
resources of the country, and we cannot thank them too much. In 
that country — as large as Europe, since we have annexed Burma — 
in that country you have one of the finest possessions in the world, 
and one which, joined with our Colonies, constitutes an Empire 
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which has never been exceeded in size or grandeur. Wa have just 
closed the Colonial and Indiaii Exhibition, of which I have been 
ouo of the Eoyal Commisfiioners, and I am glad to hear my 
testimony to the good work the lecturer has done in it, and I trust 
he will have an equally responsible part to bear in the Imperial 
Institute which, I trust, is about to be founded in celebration of our 
beloved Queen's Jubilee. Once more I beg to express our indebted- 
ness to the lecturer for hia instructive paper of this evening. 

Pandit Bihha}i Naravam Dak ; I have listened very attentively 
to the able paper read by Dr. Watt, and I hope that paper will be 
widely read both iu this country and in India. I agree with most 
of the views espressed by Dr. Watt, and my remaria will be con- 
fined to one or two minor points. In speaking of the industries of 
India ho seems to me to have rather underrated their importance. 
Of course Enghshmen, who, quite naturally enough, look at India 
from their own standpoint, think that Free Trade, which has done so 
much for England, is good also for India, and that in the free com- 
petition between the native industries and British industries both 
parties will profit. I beheve, of course, in the principle of Free 
Trade, as I believe also in the principle of representative govern- 
ment, but nobody has dreamed of extenduig the full measure of re- 
presentative government to India, and iu the same way I think tliat, 
under present circumstances, looking at the backward condition of 
India in regard to education, commercial activity, and the habits 
of the people, it is not very advantageous to India to be left in 
open competition with Great Britain. Of a sudden the native 
artisan is made to compete witti the British manufacturer ; and the 
latter, having saperior machinery and other advantages, the native 
industries are made to suffer; and, whatever may be the cause of 
the backwardness and indifference to improvement, the fact remains 
that we lose rather than gain by the principle of Free Trade. The 
able lecturer has said that increased purchasing power means in- 
creased wealth. It may, but not necessarily under all circumstances. 
It may be that we purchase our articles for less than we did for- 
merly. With regard to railways, no doubt they are of great use to 
us in many respects, but even their value may be in some degree 
oveiTated. It may be said that when the loan is paid off the lines 
will belong to the State, and therefore to the people. As moat of 
the shareholders are Englishmen, the profits — at present, at least 
— go to them, and not to the people of India. The State railways, 
no doubt, may become a sooree of profit to the Indian people, but 
the directors and officers are British. It is not the natives who 
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are employed, or, if they are, they are employed in very minor 
posts. Thus, even as regards the State railways, interests ontside 
the conntry profit rather than the Indian people. The lecturer 
dwelt very justly on the agricultural resources of the country; for, 
after all, India is an agricultural country, and her commercial 
future must depend on the development of her agricultural re- 
sources. I venture to offer a suggestion on that point. At present 
there is great need in India of improved and scientific methods of 
agriculture. It is true that students are sent from India to the 
Eoyal Agricultural College at Cirencester, but I understand that 
the training in the college is largely theoretical, and that the 
practical pa^ is useful only in this country. I would suggest that 
one or two colleges should be established in India, at which should 
be taught the practical as well as the theoretical part of the subject. 
I beg to offer my thanks to the lecturer, who, I think, has 
treated the subject in a way that will commend itself to the people of 
India. 

Mr. Alexandeb Mackenzie, C.S.I. (Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Home Department) : Although the subject of the 
lecture is one with which I am tolerably well acquainted, I knew 
that in coming here this evening I should enjoy an intellectual 
treat. Dr. Watt has for many years paid much attention to the 
matters with which he has dealt, and has moreover of late, under 
the orders of the Government, been engaged in compiling a dic- 
tionary dealing with the commercial products of India. He is thus 
specially qualified to instruct us to-night. Dr. Watt has rightly 
laid great stress on the importance of developing manufactures in 
British India. That is the one great hope of the country, and the 
policy of the Government has in recent years come to be more and 
more directed to getting a large section of the population ott the land, 
by developing manufactures in the towns and stimulating the growth 
of industrial enterprise. Dr. Watt has pointed out that vast areas 
are still open to the plough. That is no doubt true, but the diffi- 
culty is to get the people moved to those unoccupied areas. All the 
tracts under the Himalayas, for instance, are crowded to excess, and 
these were the districts which were ravaged by the famine of 
1878-4. But it is found very difficult to induce the labouring 
cultivators of Behar to move elsewhere. The Government has made 
efforts to s'timulate emigration to Assam and Burma, where land is 
plentiful and population sparse. It fosters also emigration from 
those crowded districts to the Colonies beyond sea. But the deve- 
lopment of a well-considered scheme of internal migration is a 
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uiatter wliicli the Govei'nmeot is boimd to talte up once more, and 
from the euecess of wliicli much may be hoped. For the development 
of manufactures we require the development of intelligence ajid pro- 
vision of competent labour. It has for the past few years been the 
special work of the Home Department, to which I have the honour 
to belong, to devote attention to the revision of our whole educa- 
tional system. This system has now beon carefully examined by an 
able Commission, on which representative men — native as well as 
European — found seals, aud the aim of the Government and of the 
Commisaiou Las been to place education on a more popular basis. 
Up to tha time of Lord Ripon'a Government the theory generally 
prevailing was that education should filter down from above— that 
you should educate highly at the expense of the State the upper 
stratum, and leave education to percolate down to the masses. I 
will not now criticise this theory, and will only say that we have 
advisedly taken a new departure, and grappled bravely with the vast 
■luestion of tlie direct education of the masses. When I say a new 
departure, I do not forget that the true principles of mass education 
were laid down clearly enough by Lord Halifax in his famous de- 
spatch of 1854. Bat in many provinces those principles had been 
very much overlooked or misapplied, audit has been the duty of the 
Government to reassert aud emphasise tlie position that high educa- 
tion should be made more self- supporting, and that the chief duty 
of the Government at the present day has become that of spreading 
sound elementary knowledge among the masses of the people. The 
importance of this in its bearing on the growth of manufactures 
will be seen from the fact that the people who come to work in our 
great factories in Calcutta are drawn very largely from that agricul- 
tural class to which the mass of our Indian population at present 
belongs. The workers in our cotton and jute mills are mainly 
Uriyos, the most bucolic race in all !!en{;al. These men — plough- 
men and herdsmen by descent — turn out admirable loom hands. 
Who can doubt but that, as education and intelligence spread 
among oiur rural villages, we shall see crowds of young peasants 
pouring into our towns for remunerative employment in mills and 
workshops ? The capitalist has thus his labour almost ready to his 
hand. But I may go further, and boldly assert that the develop- 
ment of manufactures, which is admittedly essential to the progress 
of the country, is, in fact, actually taking place. It would be well 
if the British trader and capitalist would understand that his true 
wisdom lies in recognising the changed circumstances of the time, 
and would devote his energies less to the seaport and external trade 



I more to tlio development of the iutcnml manufacttires of India. 
frCalontta Ibe export tiade is being bo cut iato by Germans and 
Greeks tbat tbcra are bardly reasonable profits now to be made by 
Koglisb merchBots. Mniiy capitalists on a small Bcale ore begin- 
ning to see this, and manufaotnring enterprises are fast springing 
up iu the towns of Upper India— ^factories for the making of leather 
goods for the troops, breweries, and the like. That is, I believe, 
the line to which British capital may now very profitably be direc- 
ted. Dr. Watt has pointed to the large amount of raw material 
waiting to be worked up, and if, I say, the British capitaUst will 
only turn bis attcution to these matters he will meet with a sab- 
stautial reward. The Government is, aa I have shown, doing what 
it can to develop the intelligence of the people, and special attention 
is now also being directed to technical education. I am glad to be 
able to add that this question has been taken up in earnest by the 
("iovernment of Lord Dufterin, and specially in Bombay by Lord 
Iteay. who Is himself a thoroughly practical edaoationist. I hope 
bOon to see a sound system of technical instruction inaugarated iu 
uU the principal centres. Intelligent labour and raw material are 
thus both available, and are only waiting (oi- capital to call tbem 
into energy. Dr. Watt has referred to viirloua lodualtleB aa to 
which [ might find something to say, but I only touch on one or 
two. A good mnny of us, doubtless, are iutcreatcd in Indian tea, 
and some of us may vfish they had never seen it outside a teacup. 
Itnt 1 beUeve there is a future for tbat tea. Besides the export of 
ibe dearer sorts, the country itself could consume the great mass of 
the coarser teas produced if these were only properly put on the 
local market. All over the country tea la bought in the ba^^aars in 
small packets, and used cbieSy for medicinal purposes. It Is, I am 
aahamed to say, Chinese dust— absolute trash — that is thna disposed 
of. What la wanted is that somebody with capital and intelligence 
enough to devise the means of diatributing Indian tea In amall 
quantities should turn his attention to the country trade. I have 
myself suggeat^d tlie introduction of Bengali bagmen, or some 
agency of the kind, on a salary plut commission, who would carry 
the tea about and hawk it In amall packeta, say two or four ounces. 
.\ fortune is waiting for the fiira which takes this matter up in 
earnest. As regards indigo, that industry is, I fear, in very low 
water. It Is not merely the introduction of aniline dyca that has 
iiiiuted it, but dlfficnltiea connected with the laud tenure. For 

Iy years the growth of indigo was conducted upon other than 
nercial principles. The relations between the planter who 
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manufactured the dye and the ryot who grew it were of a very 
peculiar kind, 1 shall not enter upon controversial matter, and 
will only say that it has been found impossible to preserve those 
relations any longer— relations which were pecuharly favourable to 
tlio planter. The thing has come more and more to be placed on a 
purely commercial basis, and I am afraid exceptional profits are 
not much longer to be made out of indigo. Reference has been 
made to Burma. I had the privilege of visiting Upper Burma with 
Lord Dufferin in the early part of the year. Any conclusions one 
may have formed in that way cannot, of course, be deemed very 
valuable, but I may say the impression left on my mind was that 
Upper Burma is not liiiely, at present or immediately, to be a very 
vi^uahle possession. The country may be good, hut population is 
wanting. If we had got it cheap it miglit have paid its way, but 
we have now a very long bill to pay. In Lower Burma there is 
mnch the same state of things — vast areas of rich land, with a too 
sparse population. There is immense wealth, no doubt, in the 
forests of Upper Burma, and I believe this will be found to consti- 
tute the principal substantial source of income until the population 
increases. With the opening out of communications a great deal 
will be done, no doubt, to pacify the country, and something will 
he done to develop trade ; hut 1 would not advise people to be too 
sanguine of Upper Burmah paying much surplus revenue for some 
years to come. I believe, however, that with strong government 
aud economy the prospects of the country are, on the whole, not by 
any means so bad as some people try to make out. The forests, as 
I have said, are magnificent, and will be of great value provided 
ftiey are not exploited for the benefit of individuals. Sir Ovren 
Eurne referred to the Andaman Islands. I visited those islands 
last February, and took a melancholy interest in tracing the very 
footsteps of Lord Mayo as he passed to his death. One object of 
my visit was to see what could be done to develop tbe trade of those 
islands. The spot is a lovely one, and it may be truly said that 
there only man is vile. It is onr great penal settlement, where 
there are 10,000 or 11,000 of the biggest ruffians in Asia. "We are 
doing all we can, through the agency of this penal Colony, to 
develop the agriculture of the islands, and to reclaim their swamps. 
There is there some of the finest timber you could wish to see, and 
of species which I am told are admirable for certain important uses 
in shipbuilding. But no ships from Europe call there, and there is 
no effective demand for these woods. That is another matter to 
which Bome enterprising capitalist might turn his atleation, and 
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lit wonld be moat liberally met by the Goveinmcnt of ladia. I 
might Bay Bometlimg oit many other poiaU arising oat of the 
lecture — ou foroat conservancy, ou tho lield of employment already 
open to nativea of the country and which the introduction of freeb 
capital would more widely extend — but I have already taken up too 
much of your time. In oonclasion, I would again say how much 
indebted wo are to Dr. Wntt for his interesting lecture. 

Mr. D. MoBaia (Assistani Director, Boyal Gardens, Eew) : Of 
course this is a subject whiclt we might discuss for weel<s, if not for 
months, but we have to thank Dr. Watt for so admirably describing 
some of the^main featorea of our Indian Empue. He has studied 
the agricultural resourc«s of the country with great success, having 
already published^ works ou the subject, and he ia now engaged in 
bringing out a dictionary ou Indian economic plants, which, I 
believe, will be the standard work for many years to come. We 
have been listening, therefore, to one who has carefully studied the 
resources of India, and who is capable of placing those resources 
before as in a tlioroughly reliable manner, Dr. Watt has, I think, 
given lo-night aome facts of a atarlling character. Twenty years 
ago no wheat whatever was exported from India, wliereaa now 
wheat of the value of eight million pounds sterling is sent to 
Eugland and other parts of the world. With regard to the treat- 
ment of India by England, we hear opinions of a diverse ohaiacter ; 
but I think there can bo no doubt that the Indian Uovemment is 
animated by the best and noblest intentions — that, in developing 
the resources of tho country as they have, they are deserving of 
every credit, and that the verdict of posterity will be that we have 
treated India in the most just and rational manner. It is a great 
benefit to the native races, I maiutitin, that they should have a 
country like Eugland to rule over them. If anything, perhaps, we 
look upon the native races as being a little more advanced than they 
really are, and wo ore, I beheve, trying to educate them a Uttle to^ 
highly at first, the result being that a nation of clerks is being raised 
in India, and no employment is found for them. The same fault h 
found elsewhere ^tbat we teach people to read and write, but do not 
train them to help in developing tho resources of the country. We 
wiuit, I tlunk, more industrial schools, so that the young may bo 
taught, not merely the gymnastics of education, but to tilt the soil 
and to engage in occ'npations that will tend to increase the wealth 
of the country. When I was in Ceylon I was told, " You English, 
by your schools, do us httle good, becaase you take our children 
awny from our villages and rice fields, and as mere clerks do not 
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give tliem eoongli wages to live upon." If we can teaclt the natives 
of India more in tlie way of agriculture and mannfactnrea, I think 
we should increase our uaefulneaa in that country. There is no 
doubt that in introducing the cinchona, the indiarubber, and other 
plants into India, the Goveroinent lias done much to develop the 
industries of the country and to benefit, not only India, but the 
world at large. I hope that at aome future time we shall have the 
opportunity of hearing Dr. Watt on his own special subjects, and 
that he will give us in more detail some of the interesting informa- 
tion he possesses concerning the wonderfiU productions of India, 
showing how they may be more largely developed. There U 
evidently vast room for futher development in India as well as in 
our Colonies. It is necesaary, however, that Englishmen before 
they go out, should be well informed as regards the places where 
they ought to settle, and the industries they ought to follow. I am 
glad to have had the opportunity of hearing this paper read. I can 
bear my testimony to the great work in which Dr. Watt has bfcu 
engaged — not only in India, but since his return from that conntrj\ 
He ia now, as I have said, at work in connection with the prepara- 
tion of his dictionary, which I beheve will be of great value, not 
only to scientific men, but Also to statesmen. 

The Right Hon. Sir Geoboe F. Bowen, G.C.M.G. : I bad no 
thought of addressing the meeting to-night. My connection bas 
been of late with China, and not with India, but during a portion 
of last winter I was the guest of Lord Dufferin, at Calcutta. I can 
bear witness with the last speaker to the great political success of 
the British Empire in India. Its commercial success has been en- 
larged upon in the admirable paper we have heard read, and in the 
flble speeches of Sir Owen Burne and Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, 
whoareboth high antborities oa this subject. I believe the political 
BuccesB of India is equal to its commercial success, and that thoy 
are intunately related. What makes commerce possible in India '.' 
It is the Pax lliitiiniiictt which has been estabUshed by the British 
rule there. And I think one great point has been proved by Indin, 
as by the Colonies — viz., that trade follows the flag. Reference baa 
been made to the constant care and forethought which all British 
officials show to the interests of the natives. I believe we may 
apply to the British Empire that famous description by the poet 
Claudian, of the Boman Empire— 

in greminm victos qnce sola reoBplt, 
Humanumqne genua commuci nomine fovit, 
Motrifl, non Dominie, ritu ; civeaque vocavit 
QnoB domnit, nexuqne pio loDgtDitua reviusit. 
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As having lately come from China, and being thoroughly acquainted 
with thewondei^l progressof late years of the Chinese in all the policy 
and arts and ways of thinking of Europe, I am struck by the way 
iu which the Chinese Empire hangs over India. For 2,000 miles 
the boundaries are conterminous. There can be no doubt that so 
long as we remain friends with China, we need fear no other Power 
in the far East. The Chinese have ten or twelve fine ironclads, 
officered, in great part, by Germans and Americans, and by men 
trained in the British Navy. We may all hope that a closer bond 
of federation will one day or other bring together the scattered 
provinces of the British Empire in one vast national unioa We 
have already a moral federation in our common language and 
literature, in our common allegiance to the Throne, in our glorious 
memories of the past and still more glorious hopes for the future ; 
but we all must feel that a closer federation will be required some 
(lay. A federated British Empire would probably form a friendly 
alliance with the great English-speaking liepublic across the- 
Atlantic, and then indeed we should see a Pax Britannica far trans- 
cending what Pliny has called the immensa Romana pads tnajettas. 

The Chairman (General Sir H. C. B. Daubeney, G.C.B.) : It is now 
my duty to ask yon to give a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Watt for 
his address. After the speeches we have just heard and which have 
commented so fully and so advantageously on the subject, it is quite- 
unnecessary that I should offer any remarks of my own. I may 
mention that His Grace the Duke of Manchester, chairman of the 
(.'ouncil of this Institute, is, I beUeve, in India at this moment. 
His Grace, as we all know, has been a great traveller in the Colonies, 
America, and all parts of the world, and he has endeavoured, as far 
as possible, to gather — and, in fact, has gathered — an amount of 
knowledge which has been most useful to us in our consultations at 
the Royal Colonial Institute. We are consoled for his absence by 
the fact that he is now acquiring fresh knowledge, which we shall 
find most advantageous to us in our future counsels. Some remarks 
have been made on China and India. I spent a good many years 
of the earlier part of my life soldiering in India. It is fifty-six 
years since I first went there. I have heard twenty years mentioned 
as showing an enormous change in the condition of the Indian 
people. If that be true in twenty years, what must the change have 
been since I went there fifty-six years ago ? In those days there 
were no railroads or anything of that kind. Journeys are now 
made in one or two days that took fourteen or sixteen, or twenty 
days formerly. We were then dependent on the hospitality^ which 
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was unbounded, of tlie members of the civil service nud ibe army 
Rt the different stations. Now you go direct from one place to an- 
other, and this hospitality is not called upon aa formerly, though it 
would, I am sure, be shown eijually now as then if necessary. I 
was in China at the £rat occupation of Houg Eoug, where Sir 
George Bowen has been ; it was quite a fishiog Ullage when we 
went there. There were but a few huts, anl the place was most 
unhealthy^my regiment lost a full wing in twelve months, I am 
glad to hear from Sir George Bowen and others tliat now, owing to 
improved sanitary arrangements and other circumstances, the place 
is quite as healthy, if not healthier, than Malta or Gihraltnr — in fact, 
quite a pleasant quarter, whereas it was a very deadly one when I 
went there. I ask you to give a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Watt 
for his paper. 

Dr, Watt, in reply, said : I need hardly say it has given me 
great pleasure to try to lay before you a few facts on Indian trade. 
I am abundantly rewarded by your appreciation of my efforts in 
that direction. Of oourfio, I have only endeavoured to indicate the 
great lines of that trade, and have not gone into details. Mr. 
Alexander Mackenzie touched on one or two points and showed how 
the subject might be expanded. My object was to lay before you the 
principal facts of the trade, more particularly the great fact that 
India ie essentially an agricultural country, and that at the present 
moment the Indian trade is almost entirely a trade in agricultural 
produce. Most of the speakers have agreed with me that a great 
future is open to the various European industries of India. One 
gentleman seemed to think I had rather underrated the indigenous 
industries ; be was referring, I think, to what I said concerning the 
Art Industries, and appeared to me to have overlooked the word 
Art. At the same time I am bound to add that some of the non- 
artistic or domestic industries are passing into the hands of 
Europeans and Americans. Englishmen are very stubborn to 
change their manufactures, and they have insisted on ahowenng 
upon India spades of a European pattern. It takes two men to use 
one English spade, and sometimes even a third with a rope to drag 
it out of the ground. The American, on the other hand, has taken 
as his pattern the Indian hoe. and the competition of the American 
and the native-made hoes must sooner or later become serious to 
the native blacksmith. We shall have to teach him bow to smelt 
his iron, and how to make these tools according to European prin- 
ciples, in order that be may hold his own. Take, again, the article 
of sciBBors. The native prefers a pair of scissors that he can use with 
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his four fingers together and the thumb in the opposite side, similar 
to those used by English tailors. The English maker, however, 
will not make scissors of this kind for India, and the result is the 
trade has gone to America. I repeat that my remarks with regard 
to the insignificance of the native industries referred exclusively to the 
art manufactures, which, compared with the great staples of Indian 
trade, are unimportant in the extreme. The day will come, how- 
ever, when improved methods in production will compete with the 
primitive methods employed to-day by the natives of India in the 
manufacture of the articles required in domestic and agricultural 
life. 
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THIED ORDINAEY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held on 
Tuesday, January 11, 1887, at Prince's HalL 

Frederick Young, Esq., Vice-President, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and the Secretary announced that 9 Fellows had been 
elected, viz., 5 Besident and 4 Non-Besident.. 

Besident Fellows : — 

Algernon C, Botoring, Esq,, James Jackson^ Esq,^ Sanrnel F. Kemjp^ 
Esq., Edwwrd Cunliffe Owen, Esq,, CM.O.y H, Carrich Webster, Esq. 

Non-Besident : — 

James Troubridge Critchell, Esq. {Queensland), A. T. Karsldke, Esq.y 
J.P, (Ceylon), John Lambe Rigden, Esq., A.M.Inst.CE. {Natal) f 
Herbert Arthur Trower, Esq. {New South Wales). 

Donations of Books, Maps, &c., were also announced. 

The Chairman submitted to the meeting the names of G. Moli- 
neux, Esq., on behalf of the Council, and W. Westgarth, Esq., on 
behalf of the Fellows, as Auditors for the present financial year in 
conformity with Bule 48. Both gentlemen were unanimously 
elected. 

The Chairman, in introducing the reader of the paper, said : I 
should like to mention one or two facts connected with Mr. Chalmers '^ 
previous history which I think will interest you. In 1879 Mr. 
Chalmers travelled several hundreds of miles in the interior of New 
Guinea, and in 1880 four or five hundred, accompanied by Mr. 
Beswick and Mr. Neville Chester. In 1881 he explored the coast 
line to Bald Head, and travelled inland at Vailala, ascending the 
Annie many miles. In 1882 he travelled many miles inland of 
Maiva, accompanied by Dr. Bidgley. Prior to that date he crossed 
from Catamaran Bay to Milne Bay, explored all round Cloudy 
Mountain to Poroai Lagoon, round Orangerie Bay, Amazon Bay and 
inland. Cloudy Bay, Sandbank Bay, Cheshunt Bay, Kiakalo Bay 
and inland, and Hood Bay and inland. He has spent the last eight 
years in New Guinea, and has probably seen more of the island 
than any white man. I now call upon Mr. Chalmers to read his 
paper. 
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NEW GUINEA— PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

The subject of my paper to-night is one that deserves a better and 
more careful handling than I am able to give. It is, however, like 
New Guinea itself, so vast, and still so wrapped in mystery to the 
world, that even a novice in pubUc speaking may hope to convey 
some information. 

In my travels in New Guinea I have always tried when possible 
to get into conversation with the most intelligent natives. By this 
means I have acquired much valuable information. I remember on one 
occasion, after a long tramp, followed by a day and a night spent in 
a whaleboat, I arrived at one of our Mission stations. Whilst wait- 
ing for food to be cooked, an elderly and communicative gentleman^ 
who had come to see me, told me a story that made me forget my 
long fast, and gave me a new appetite of anxiety to know the 
mythic stories of long, long ago of these ancient tribes. The story 
was as follows : — In the ages far behind even the first streaks of 
tradition, there was a family to whom belonged the lands now 
buried in the depths of the Papuan Gulf, and the plains and 
valleys deep down in the Torres Straits. But the family in- 
creased, and, as in all well-regulated families, a quarrel ensued, a 
split took place, and a deadly feud broke out, as the consequence of 
which they were scattered north, south, east, and west. The 
senior member, or chief, took his portion of the family, or tribe, to 
the high ranges now cidled the Sir Arthur Gordon Range. They 
carried with them the relics of the tribe, and amongst these the 
bones of their great progenitor. I may here remark that in 
all my travels in the South Pacific, as in New Guinea, I have 
found the bones of stalwart progenitors kept sacred ; and at the 
present time I know of an island long ago Christianised and really 
civilised, where these ancient relics are kept, and where nearly 
forty years ago they were collected and placed in a box ready to be 
carried off when, as was expected, our neighbours the French were 
going to make a raid on the island and take possession, and that 
valuable box was to have been carried off and buried in some 
place supposed to be inaccessible to Frenchmen. Of course by 
right the eldest member of our preAdamite family having these 
sacred relics, held also supernatural power. Even now, those 
who are recognised as the descendants of that family, of whom 
my own special friend and informant was tlie chief, claim to 
have power over all the elements, and to be connected with the 
powers that dwell in the starry firmament. Well, that great and 
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mighty chief in the far distant past, who has now hecome a star, 
and is seen at night by his descendants, again quarrelled, and 
threatened all the otlier branches of the family with sudden destruc- 
tion if they did not submit to him. They, fancying they could 
hold their own though living in the plains, defied his power and 
challenged him to do his worst — a fearful challenge, as they soon 
learned to their cost. He took of the sacred relics one bone and 
placed it under a rock in a mountain stream, he then descended 
with another to the near plains and placed it under a tree, and then 
he called upon the spirit. Soon a deluge of rain began, the moun- 
tain streams were flooded and the sea rose, and between sea and 
rivers the plains were covered and all was destroyed, l^hen the 
chief again called on the spirit and there was a change, and when 
he could he recovered the bones. But never again could the low 
plains be rescued from the waters. Time moved on, plains were 
again formed, and again as the tribe increased new migrations took 
place ; some through quarrels, and some in quest of sago, found their 
way to these plains and on to the coast where now they are settled. 

This story is evidently mythical in its form, yet I believe that at 
some remote period New Guinea was a hood to our great Australian 
continent, and that a people roved freely, from the York peninsula, 
along the valleys of what is now known as Torres Straits, and 
along the great plains to the lofty Sir Arthur Gordon Bange. 
The marsupials of the island continent and those of the great 
Southern continent are alike. ]^[any of our birds are the same or 
are allied to those of Australia. In many parts our country and 
flora are identical, and everywhere a close alliance is presented. 

I shall not venture to-night to air my theories as to the difference 
in the two peoples who are found inhabiting the two lands. 
Shortly let me say, you will find on the true southern coast of 
New Guinea a remnant of a people corresponding to that found in 
Northern Queensland. Another race, robuster far and of a more 
recent period, drove the more ancient and weaker people away to 
the south, and occupied their lands on its way to the coast. 
There has been, I believe, a very ancient past connected with 
New Guinea, but its history is shrouded in darkness, and must 
remain so. When speaking of the tribes who now occupy the land, 
we are treating of what belongs to a comparatively recent period. 

I now come to a short account of what we do know of the 

people of New Guinea, and yet how very little that is. Only by 

patient toil, only by many weary months, perhaps years, of the old 

m sesame ^' key will the great unknown be opened and known. 
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High mountains, dense bush, weary fetid swamps, hostile natives 
may lie in the way, yet to every traveller I say : — Go on ; your 
little adds to the muokle, and by and by the doors will be thrown 
open, and future travellers, entering by the doors you have opened, 
will laugh at your troubles, your narrow escapes, your difficulties, 
and will marvel at what they will suppose to be your highly- 
coloured narratives of danger. 

Nearly 800 years have passed since the Spaniard, Alvarez de 
Saavadra, brought to light the great island continent. It was the 
first awakening from the sleep of ages, the first great white spirit 
ship that sailed along these unknown coasts, and the trembling 
inhabitants saw for the first time what they thoroughly believed 
was a visitor from the other world ; but the ship sailed along and 
the spirit band passed away, and that discovery remained not only 
to the Papuan, but to the discoverers, a mere name. How very 
strange that a land lying from lat 0"" 80' to 10^ 40^ south, and 
long. 181'' to 150° 80^ east, and 1,400 miles in length, and at its 
broadest 450 miles, should cause no more interest An extended 
map of New Guinea looks much like a dromedary. The head rises 
from Geelvink Bay on the north, and the throat is formed by the 
M'Clure inlet on the west Then eastward from Geelvink Bay the 
island increases in bulk until you come to the broadest part, about 
450 miles, narrowing again until you reach the peninsula, which is 
most mountainoua In some places, on both the north and south- 
east coasts, the mountains come precipitous to the sea, and end in 
the east in the two prongs between which is Sir John Milne Bay. 
I have crossed both of these prongs, the only real crossing of any 
part of New Guinea yet accomplished. 

The area of the whole island is 805,900 square miles, of which 
86,860 are British, 68,785 German, and 150,755 Dutch. Saavadra 
must have seen real Papuan natives, and from their resemblance 
to the African negroes gave the new land he was the first to 
discover the name of New Guinea, remembering the Guinea coast 
of the African continent. 

Again, in 1606, Captain Luig Yaes de Torres, in the Spanish 
frigate La Almiranta^ made the island, and sailed along the southern 
shore, and to the straits that bear his name. In 1676 the Dutch 
captains, Schouten and Le Maire, visited the island, and being short 
of water landed a party to obtain some. Unexpectedly the natives 
came upon the watering party, and killed eighteen of them. In 
1768 De Bourgainville also made the south coast, and sailed along 
it. Two years after our great navigator. Cook, saw the south 
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const; Forrest followed him in 177J, and was followed in 1791 by 
Edwards; and the foUowiag year Bligh, of the Bounty notorietj-, 
sailed to the south of it. In 1799, Flinders, who has left his name 
in and around Torres Straits, added a little more to the very 
scanty knowledge already acquired. In the beginning of the pre- 
sent century the French ship, the Astrolabe, commanded bj 
D'Urville, and accompanied by the distinguished naturalists, Qiiii- 
and Gaymard, visited the island, and did much to add to the 
knowledge of the country. The Dutch, whose eastern possessions 
were very great, claimed the "Western half of Now Guinea, and in 
1828 sent ont an expedition which added a little to our information. 

Since then our own countrymen have done most to make known 
to us something more of the great unknown land. I need only 
mention such names as Blackwood, Owen Stanley, Huxley, and 
Macgillivray, and Moresby; and yet, notwithstanding all these 
visits, how very little insight has been obtained. The German 
Meyer visited in and around Goelvink Bay, and Beccari and 
D'Albertis have added to our knowledge of the flora and fauna, but 
I do not tliink they have increased our geographical knowledge 
much. It ia true D'Albertis has ascended the Fly River, but. 
like all mere river ascents, it is very diaap pouting, and does not 
help us much in our knowledge of tlie interior, which up to the 
present time remains all hut unknown, not with standuig the great 
outlay of money last year by the AustraUan colonies. Steaming 
np a river and steaming back is most nuaatis factory exploration, 
and all that is seen from the deck of a vessel is not worth recording. 

The moat eitensive and most to he relied upon exploratory work 
is that of Admiral Moresby. Since then the agents of the London 
Missionary Society have done moat to open up the coast line, and 
what is known of the interior and its tribes in the peninsula has 
been revealed by them. Mr. Goldie has also done much, and ex- 
tended liis voyages to the D'Etrccasteaux group. Captain Armit, 
of the " ArguB Expedition," and Mr. Geo. Ernest Morrison, of the 
"Age Expedition," have gone over known country, but have helped 
to increase our knowledge of country and people. After all that 
has been attempted, New Guinea stiti remains a tfini iitcofmil" 
which baa yet to be tevealed. Such ia the past history of our 
island continent, and nAw 1 come to the present. 

I shall treat of tribas with which I am peraonally acquainted. 
My experience is from Danan or Cornwallis Island in the West, to 
East Cape and round to Astrolabe B^y in the North-east. Every- 
where we meet with tribes of various descriptions, many of whom 
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Are large and influential and occupy extensive districts. The 
NamaUy around Bald Head; the Elema, from Orokolo to Cape 
Possession ; the Tauramiri, from that Cape and including the Lolo 
to Hall Sound ; the Mekeo, lying behind the Tauramiri and stretch- 
ing away to the Yule Bange; the Motu, from Bedscar Bay to 
Bound Head ; the Saroa» lying inland of Bound Head ; the Lova- 
lupu, from Hood Point to Kerepunu ; the Aroma, from Keppel 
Point to Mailiukolo ; the Dahuni, from Orangerie Bay to China 
Straits ; and the Paehutu, from China Straits round Milne Bay to 
East Capo, and away N.E. to Bentley Bay, including the Islands 
of Moresby, Basilisk, and Lydia are all large tribes and of great 
influence. 

Near to them, and sometimes joining them, and inland by the 
Yule and Owen Stanley Banges, stretching the whole length of the 
Peninsula, are smaller tribes, who hold their own with difficulty 
against the larger tribes, and are frequently driven away from their 
lands, and seek refuge in tlie back hills and mountains. Where 
this march of conquering tribes is at present best seen is in the 
movement of the great Aoroma people, now stretching itself along 
the coast lands of Amazon Bay, and driving the aborigines to the 
neighbouring hills. The same is seen on the North east coast, 
with the fine intelligent tribe occupying Booke Island, and various 
points on the mainland near to Huon Gulf, and away north by 
Gape Sing William. The weaker tribes have yielded and have left 
the coast, and so left us to deal with the more robust and intelhgent. 

We are constantly reminded that the natives of New Guinea are 
terrible savages, and ought not to live, but we, who have lived 
amongst them, think otherwise, and will do all we can to preser^'e 
them as a people or peoplea The only real attempt at Christianis- 
ing or civilising them has been made by the London Missionary 
Society, at a great outlay of money and loss of life. That society 
has held nobly to the work, and great have been the results. Others 
liave borne testimony to the work accomplished, and it will scarcely 
become me to dilate upon it. Nowhere, except at Mission stations, 
is there any appearance of civilisation. I hold very strong views 
on what is called civilisation. For more than twenty years I have 
been amongst natives. I know a little of New Guinea, have visited 
the New Hebrides, Loyalty Group, Samoas, Hervey Group, Society 
and Leeward Islands, Penrhyns, Humphrey Group, and Danger 
Islands, and nowhere have I seen our boasted civilisation civiUsing, 
but everywhere have I seen Christianity acting as the true civiliser. 

One of the great difficulties with which we have to contend in New 
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Gainea is the want of real cliiefs, men or women witb real 
aatboritj. I think at one time there must have been men of such 
position, who were respected by the whole tribe as having authority, 
and whose word was law. Bat the chiefs lost their leadership in 
their wars, and sorcerers weakened the power of the real chiefa or 
patriarchs, and assumed to themselves their aathoiity. The nearest 
approach to a chief with real power is Koloka, of Naara, near Cape 
Suckling. She is a buxom lady, who is always attended by a bevy 
of maidens, and when she visits the coast, or otlier tribes, has several 
old and young men in her retinue. She is a woman of eharaoter, 
and can hold her own. 

I look upon the inhabitants of New Guinea as semi-civilised 
savages, very impulsive, easily won, who can do terribly cruel 
things, and who can be as tender and sympathetic as the most 
civihsed refined lady or gentleman. They are not at all like the 
Australian aborigines, and cannot be, living, as they do, in villages 
and towns, and being every^v'here cultivators of the soil. Some of 
the tribes are much given to trading, and although it Is all barter, 
they understand the principles of trade, and carry it on as under- 
stood by themselves in quite a legitimate way. 

I have said the natives live in villages or towns. Around the 
month of the Fly Elver are found very large houses, often 450 feet 
long. In these a number of famlhes live, probably a branch of the 
tribe, there being a chief to each bouse. Coming further east, we 
find tiie tribe more broken up, and living in towns, as in the district 
of Naman around Bald Head, where there are streets of houses 
built on piles in an extensive swamp. Across the streams I found 
tolerably good bridges, and along the streets large logs laid, 
on which the people walk. The houses were large and substantially 
built, and inside were divided into small compartments, especially 
those belonging to men with a plurality of wives — one for each 
wife. 

Borne of the towns in the Elema district are well built, whilst 
others are small and very insignificant. The smaller ones are 
nearly always offshoots from the larger ; a family or famihes having 
quarrelled, remove to other parts, and form for theraselvos new 
settlements. Everywhere along the coast does this occur, and some- 
times a hotiae is seen standing all alone, and the unvarying story 
ia, that the former occupant has quarrelled, and has gone with his 
family to spite his friends. 

In the Motu district there ate several villages built in the sea, 
'"'■•"b gives them a picturesque appearance. I believe the reason 
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for building away from the mainland was a fear of inland tribes, a 
feeling of secarity existing when water lay between them and the 
shore. The best built villages or towns I know of are Ealo, Kere- 
punu, and Maopa. The houses are large and well constructed. A 
few years ago a party of blue-jackets lauded by the late 
Admiral Wilson, then Commodore of the Australian squadron, 
took four hours, although assisted by many natives, to pull down a 
chiefs house in Kalo. 

At th^ east end of the island the villages are small and numerous, 
with very pretty and well-built houses. Inland, also, the people 
live in good houses, built near their plantations. As at the east 
end, the inland villages are generally small, families building to- 
gether, and often some distance away from others. In the inland 
villages tree houses are found, which are called dobos, and which 
are used in case of an attack. In every one of these dobos large 
bundles of speara are kept, and great quantities of stones suitable 
for throwing. Sometimes coming unexpectedly upon a village, an 
alarm was given, and the women and children would at once rush 
for the tree houses, followed by a few men, whilst others, seizing 
their spears and shields, rushed out to meet us and challenged our 
approach. My invariable plan has been to take very little notice, 
but holding up one hand to walk steadily, and apparently carelessly, 
on, calling ** Maino '* (peace) and laughing at them. 

In all the tribes we know, inland and on the coast, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is largely carried on, and much time is given to it. 
The fencing and ploughing or turning the soil are chiefly done by 
the men, assisted by the women. At the east end of the island 
where most of the planting is done on the hill sides, the land, 
when cleared of bush, is terraced, so as to prevent the heavy rains 
from washing the earth away. Yams, taro, and sugar-cane are 
planted in these plantations, and everywhere in the islands off the 
coast, and on the ridges of Bohoboho, Cloudy Mountain, and all 
along the Lome Range, these plantations maybe seen. From their 
steepness, all moisture soon runs off, and a few months' drought 
causes serious famine. It may be well to remember this when 
anything is said of future civilised cultivation. Between the 
coast ranges and the sea, from Bentley Bay to East Cape, and in 
and around Milne Bay to China Straits, thence to South Cape and 
stretching to Amazon Bay westerly, there is very little level land, 
and in some places none at all. It will be said, what of the valleys ? 
I answer, these are numerous, but have no breadth of good land 
for cultivation. At the back of the Lome Range, and between it 
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and the large lagoon of Poroai, tbere is good laiid, most of it eov- 
cved witli thick busU, and it maybe there tlint future capitaliets 
may find openings. 

In travelling went and on passing ^layri Bay, we come to more 
open country, where many large plantations exist, which increase 
in size and niimberaa wo travel west, until we reach Kabadi, Naara, 
and Mekeo, where there are really splendid plantations, especially in 
the last district, where I have seen large tracts of forest land cleared 
and ready for planting purposes. It is an Interesting sight to see 
numbers of natives in these level tracts engaged in cultivation. 
The natives of Aroma, Kalo, Hnia, Falauai, Saroa, some parts of 
Motu, Kabadi, Naara, Lolo, Mekeo, Maiva, Elema, all use the long 
Hharp-pointed hardwood stick. Before beginning operations there 
is generally a long morning talk, and someone states what he 
intends doing and asks the others of bis division to take part in plan- 
tation making. In a few of the above places the women assist in 
the work, but in others men only are engaged, and in all cases the 
latter do most. The next morning after a smoke, all make their 
way to the ground selected, and after another smoke the work is 
begun. Each native holds one of the sharp-pointed sticks in each 
liaud, all standing in a row, together etrilie them into the earth, 
give a pceesure forward, then backward towards them, when the 
soil is moved, and then forward to turn it over. It is wonderful 
how much is accomphshed In a few hours, and a large held looks as 
if it had been ploughed. The women during the morning have 
been preparing food, and when cooked it is brought to a suitable 
place near the plantation, where each worker has his several dishes 
placed before him. 

The natives assist one anotlicr in this way, so that in some 
districts what appears as one plantation is really owned by several. 
After the turned soil has Iain exposed for some weeks, the women 
go over it with short sticks, break it up, and pick ont and carry 
away the grass roots. The planting is done by men and women 
combined ; and in some districts only certain days are apportioned 
for it. The weeding is generally done by the women, and planta- 
tions kept clean are spoken of approvingly, and the wife or wives of 
the owner praised. Husbands rejoice in hearing their plantations 
praised, and a loving husband will praise the plantation so as to 
give honour to his wife. In harvest, husband and wife go to the 
plantation together, and gather in the fruits of their labours, the wife 
carrying all home. I once said to a man in the h( aring of his wife, 
" Why do you not carry your wife's heavy load ? " and she repHed, 



Bayiag. "It ia not bis biieinesa but mine; let Mm do his own." 
Any Lnt«rfcre[)ce is strictly resented. 

In tlie sago districts, eapecially In Elema uud Namaii. the 
nalives live chiefly on sago, and coolc it in various ways. The 
division of labour is as carefully attended to, and the woman 
will, I believe to the end of time, bold to what she considers her 
rights. 

The sago groves are very extensive, and are always in or near 
swamps. The palms grow to the height of 70 or 80 feet, the fronds 
are much larger than those of the cocoa nnt, and have down their 
spines rows of strong thorns. Cocoanat palms are grown from the 
nnts, the sago palm from young shoots from the root, as in the case of 
the banana ; these are removed and planted in damp ground. When 
sago ia wanted a tree is cut down, then cut into lengths of fi-om 8 
to 10 feet ; the hark on the upper part of tlie reolining log is 
stripped off, and the husband with a wooden adze with a bowl- 
ehaped head diga out the pith. The wife has taken a frond or loaf, 
and ontting it off about 4 feet from the end, uses this as a trough. 
Into this she inserts a piece of tbo gauze that grows around the 
stem to be used as a sieve. Tlie pith is then brought from where 
the busbaod ia, and is placed on the upper part of tfae trough, when 
it ia well beaten with a flail exactly aimilar to that uaod in beating 
out oats. When well beaten, water is carried in ooooanut shells, 
poured over the maas, and then the woman works il as if knead- 
ing. The sngo is then pressed out, passing through the sieve 
along the trough to another trough at right angles along which it 
goes, and on through another sieve to a baain, where it settles to 
the bottom and the water runs over. The woody matter is then 
thrown aside. When the trough is fall the aago is emptied into 
a kind of basket made of the largo harts'-tongne fern. The natives 
never dry sago for their own use, but make a fresh supply as often 
as required. A single tree provides a family witli food for a long 
time. 

The bark of the sago palm is used for liooricg, and good flooring 
it makes. The spine of the frond is used lat^oly in house building 
for walls and roofs. The aago itself aftor preparation hoa all the 
appearance of manioc, a common arrowroot. The granulated aago 
such as ia purchased in thU country is specially prepared for the 
market, and is not at all like the article obtained from the palm for 
borne use. 

L The cooking of sago is very varied, and differs in different dia. 
Same of the preparations I like much, and 1 have freijuently 
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lived upon them for some time. In trading, botb coat and west, 
sago forms one of tho most important articloa. 

Frequently, in visiting districts, we find what may be called a 
close season in various kinds of food. Wben the sutnmn is noar- 
iug, a taboo is pnt on yams and cocoannts, and no one is allowed 
to indulge in either of these until the first feasts of the season 
have beeu got over. To bieak a taboo means death or rery severe 
sickness, and frequently, in tho case of sickness, whole families 
iiro gathered together to find out who has displeased the spirits by 
breaking tho taboo. 

Places or food are tabooed by tying cocoanut or sago fronds on 
to high sticks, BO that all paasers-by may see. Horaetimes a plat- 
form is erected in some conspicuous place, and then hang round 
with the fi'onds above mentioned. Strangers should always be 
careful to recognise these taboos. 

Everywhere, at certain seasons, there is abundance of food, hat 
I have visited districts where famine has prevailed, and where the 
suffering has been great. At times the Port Moresby natives are 
very ill off indeed, and have great difficnity to keep stai'vation 
away. New Guinea, so far as I know, ie not a conntry of fruits, 
on which in scarce seasons the natives might live. We have 
introduced many things that have become useful, and we may 
hope that as pumpkins, melons, Indian corn, papaii apples, pino 
apples, oranges, and other things spread, the intermediate season 
will be got over with more comfort than at present. 

Cannibalism has been said to have originated from want of food, 
more especially animal food. This ia, I tliink, quite incorrect, as 
in those places where this horrible custom exists food is plentiful, 
and there is no scarcity of animal food. It is, so far as at present 
known, confined to certain districts, and is not practised everywhere, 
us has been generally supposed. If the accounts wo heard of Fiji 
cannibalism are correct, then nowhere in Now Guinea are there 
cannibals to be com^mrcd to the Fijiaus. 

In the Louisiado Archipelago, the cannibalism of the east end 
originated about BO years ago, and spread from island to island, 
and on to the mainland near China Straits, round Milne Bay to 
East Cape, and away to the D'Entrecaateaus Islands. It spread 
westerly to tho Bramcr Islands and to Catamaran Bay, round 
South Cape to Farm Bay, but no farther, so that from Savai (the 
most westerly village of that Bay) to tho Wickham River, near 
Bald Head, cannibalism is unknown. Around Bald Head and to 
tho Aird Biver it again exists, but on and around the Fly River it 
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is, I believe, iiuknown. lo tliese cannibal diBtriots it is only 
indalged in very ooaaBionally, and after a figbt, vben an enem; is 
killed and taken. For some years, arouud China Straits, the 
Bnimer Islands, and on to Farm Bay, it lias been abandoned, we 
hope never again to be renewed. 

I have lived amongst cannibals, and hare found them not at all 
a bad lot. At Maipua, near Bald Head, I had a very splendid 
ceceplion. Inland tribes speak of tribes far back as indulging in 
cannibal feasts, but these inland stories have to be received with 
cantion, as I have learned only too well. 

Everywhere startling stories are told so that travellers maybe 
prevented passing on with their wealth of foreign goods to enrioh 
other tribes. Once I was prevented going further by the chiefs and 
people, who decidedly said " No," adding, "we wish to be able to 
tell evei7where that we have seen you, what you are like, and that 
you are our friend, and when you return we shall take yon to see 
those who will then have heard of yon from as." 

Foreign baiter is much valued, especially tobacco, which they 
grow, but they prefer the imported. They tind tomobavrks more 
serviceable than their stone axes, although for digghig out canoes 
the stone adzes are much preferred. 

Turkey-rod twill is also sought after for use in dances, also red 
beads, which are made into frontlets, necklaces, armlets, and other 
articles of adornment. At the east end of the island hoop iron is 
also an article of trade. It is converted into small axes and adzes, and 
a wonderful amount of work is done by them. Knives are also iu 
great demand, especially the small 6-iuch butchers' knives. These 
things are received to be used, and then traded away to otlior tribes. 

There are also articles of native manafacture which are highly 
valued, snch as the armlet made from tlie large conical marine 
shell, frontlets and necklaces made from small shells ground down, 
tlio long nose ornament made from a large shell, fancy spears and 
flue stone axes, as at the east end of the island. These travel from 
tribe to tribe, especially the large arm-shell, all the way from the 
Lonisiade Archipelago, Lydia, and the D'Entrecasteanx group, to 
Namau, Vaimuni and the Fly River. They are given for wives, as 
peace offerings, and in exchange for canoes, sago, dogs, and pigs. 

The natives of New Guinea are, as I have already said, great 
traders, coast tribes with coast tribes, and also with inland tribes. 
Wherever we have been in the interior, market places are to be 
fonnd, to which, on appointed days, coast natives come carrying 
fish, salt, and cocoannts, and receive in return food and araoa nut, : 
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with betel pepper, whicli is aot over-abundant on tbe coaat. At 
these market places the noise ia great from the haggling over the 
exchange. The fish has been cooked, and ia laid between lajera of 
splinters to keep it together. Often yon will hear, " "Who wants 
yout dirty fish, keep it and take it back with you ; " and the reply 
will be, " Keep your rotten bananas," or " your rotten areca nnts, 
who wants them ? " A few armed men come from the hills with 
the women, and these stand close behind, whilst a few also come 
from the coast, and are close to their party. Foreign articlea are 
often to be found at these markets, especially tobacco, which sells 
at 100 per cent, more than the price on the coast. When trading is 
finished, parties mingle and smoke, parting excellent friends, and 
arranging another day for trade. 

I think the Mota tribe are the greatest traders on the coast, and 
they have miloU of the hard, calculating spirit in their natures, 
lacking much of the heartiness of other coast tribes, and certainly 
bearing no comparison with the hearty, demonstrative mountaineers. 
The grand occasion of the year to the Motu people is the trip to 
the west, when they are away for four months. They lash three 
or foor large canoes together, fill these with pottery of variona 
kinds, made by their wives and daughters, and go as far as Fresh- 
water Bay, the Annie River, Orokolo and Namau. The demand in 
the west for the pottery is very great, and will continue long after 
the introduction of foreign pots and pans. I prefer sago, and all 
other native food, cooked in these earthenware pots. In exchange 
for this earthenware sago is given. During the stay at the west, 
more large cauoes are made, so that on returning what is called 
the lakatoi is made up sometimes of as many as fourteen or 
fifteen canoes. All these are filled with sago, and in the true 
north-west monsoon the return voyage is made. Sometimes these 
large rafts come to grie^ and one or more may never be heard of. 
At Gape Granville, on the Austrahan coast, I have seen natives 
corresponding to Motnans. May it not be that unheard-of lakatois 
have been washed ashore somewhere on that extensive coast-line ? 

On the return of these lakatois to the Motu district, they are met 
by canoes with natives from other ports, with arm-shells, aniioas 
to buy the surplus sago, and for days the excitement ia great. They 
have fixed prices, and any deviation on the part of a person or 
lakatoi from the fixed price is met with great disapprobation, and 
on his or their head is poured forth the invectives of the whole tribe. 

As a people, the natives of New Guinea are very conservative, 
And althoagb they vary much in appearance, physique, customs. 
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and langaage, yet Uiey are one iu their conBervatism — ancl at first 
thia is our greatest barrier. 

Wc are aciiuainted with eight distinct langtiBges, and these com- 
vrehend many dialects. The languages axe : — 

II. The Paebntii, all round Bentley Bay, D*Eatrccaateaus, 
Lydia, Moresby, aud Basilisk Islanda. 
2. The Dahani, from China Btraits to Orangorio Bay, Port 
Glasgow and Port Milport — two splendid harbours discovered 
by Mr. Goldie. 
8. The Lovalupn, from Moiliukolo, or Tonlon Inland, along 
Clondy, Sandbank, and Cbeshaut Bays, to MoFarlane Harbour, 
the Aroma district, Eerepnnn, Kalo, Babaga, E&mali, Hula, 
Falanai, Saroa, and Manuluolu. 
4. Tlie Motu, from Round Head to Yule Island, or Hall 
Sound, and in this I would include the Eabadi, Naara, Lolo, 
and Maiva. 

6. The Eoitaba, in which I would inolade all the tribes on 
^H^^ the coast side of the Astrolabe, and those between that range 
^^^v and the Owen Stanley. 

^^^H 8> The Mckeo, at the baek of Hall Bovmd, and stretcbing 

^^^^ away to the Yale range. 

7. The Elema, from Cape Possession to Orokolo. 
6. And tlic Namau, round Bald Head, and on to Vaimnra, 

and perhaps the Fly River. 

My map otdiBtricte I made from my acquaintance with tribes and 
dialects, and it will, I think, be found not to be very far out, 
(Through the kindness of a friend, I am able to exhibit a copy of 
the map.) 

I am of opinion that some of the present estimates of population 
are too high. lam not aware of people being found living at greater 
altitudes than 2 SOO feet, and as we advance inland beyond what 
may be called the coast line, the population becomes more sparse. 
Tbe accompanying calculation is made from the coast line, and may 
he of interest to some :— 

Supposing the population of the Port Moresby, Hood Bay, and 
inland dintricts, 00 miles by 40, to bo 18,700, acreage of above dis- 
iricts 1,536,000, each individual would have 00 acres. 

Assuming New Guinea to contain 805,900 aqoare miles, the 
acreage would he lf»5,776,000, and allowing 00 acres to each indi- 
vidual, the population would be 2,176,289. 

Following Wallace's " Australasia" — length of Now Guinea 1,490 
tniles, greatest breadth 410, and acreoge 102,000,000, each indi- 
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It may 



viduol having 67 acres, the population vill be 2,20(i,896. 
yet be found that the above ia an over-estimate. 

Although in the Peninsula the language reaembles that of the 
Maori of Eastern Polynesia and New Zealand, yet the people 
differ much. In the Gulf you meet very dark, tufty-haired (not 
woolly -haired) natives of fine physique. As you travel east the 
complexion becomes lighter, until you arrive at Hall Sound, where 
races seem to blend, and the Eastern copper colour, with the 
lighter Mekeo, mix with the dark-complexioned Gulf type. The 
natives of Mekeo behind the Hall Sound, and those 100 railea 
farther oast round Hood Bay, are, I think, the nearest to the Maori, 
and are certainly fine-looking epecimens of humanity. 

Land appears to be held by the natives everywhere by one 
invariable rule, A father when dying divides his land equally 
amongst all his chUdren, brothers and sisters alike. A woman 
takes her portion with her to her husband, and, should she leave 
him, retains possession of it. If she dies and leaves children, they 
take it; if she has no children, it reverts to her own family. 
Hence the difficulty in securing large tracts of land, because of the 
many ownera 

Much has been written and said as to the mineral wealth of the 
conntry. It may be true, but I think it is more a mere fancy than 
reahty. More than eight years ago a very competent party of 
prospectors visited the island, and thoroughly examined the country 
all round Port Moresby, and well ia to the ranges, but although 
gold was found, it was in very iufinitesimal quantities. These 
men were well organised, and did much to cement the good feel- 
ing between the natives and the white man. Since then small 
parties have prospected, but with the same result. 

The statements so often made about the hidden wealth of New 
Guinea have led the people of the great Australian colonies to seek 
the auuesation of the island. 

As a mission, the London Missionary Society has not taken any 
part in the annexation cry, simply because it will not interfere in 
politics. As individuals, its agents in New Guinea have all along 
wished to see something done in this direction. As Britons, we 
may be pardoned for wishing to see the influence of Britain 
supreme rather than that of any other Power ; and in addition we 
have recognised the natural and close connection of the island with 
the great Austrsjian colonies. 

I pass over the annexation of 1816, and that of Captain Moresby. 
On* of the boldest and most enterprising acts of the present 
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ceutnry was that of Qaeeoaland wheu it seut Mr. C'Lester to asnox 
Xdw Gainea, New Britam, and Now Ireland, with Trobriand, 
D'Katrecastcaux, aiid tlie Looisiailu Arultipelago. Tlic annexation 
was on behalf of our glorioue Qaeeu. and New Guinea was to 
become part of the Great Empire of Britain. It wae luteoded that 
it slioulkl have become a Crowa possession, and not a mere outpost 
of Queensland. The aunexatioii was looked at with diefaTour by 
the Imperial Government, and was allowed to pass ioto abeyance. 
Then came, two years ago, the proclamatioa of the British pro- 
tectorate. The proclamation of that protectorate on behalf of the 
Aborigines of the country by Commodore Ersklne, witli the 
Austruhan squadron, I think marks a wonderful change in British 
treatment of weaker raceu. Wo have little to boaBt of in the past 
U) our dealings with native races ; but iu the declaration of this 
protectorate a humane and eulightened policy was distinctly pro- 
claimed, and the claims of the natives were recoguised. 

In several places on the coast it was formally declared, amid 
cheers and the booming of cannon, that the object of Great Britain 
was to protect the natives of New Guinea from the unlawful oa< 
croachments of tha white man ; " Whereas it has become essential 
for the Uvea and properties of the native inhabitants of New Guinea, 
and for the purpose of preventing the occupation of portions of that 
coimtry by persons whose proceedings, unsanctioned by any lawful 
authority, might tend to injustice, strife, and bloodshed, and who, 
under the pretence of legitimate trade aud intercourse, might 
endanger the liberties aud possess themselves of the lauds of such 
uativxj inliabitants, that a British protectorate should be oatoblished 
over a certain portion of such country aud the islouds adjacent 
thereto : and whereas Her Majesty having taken into her gracioua 
consideration the urgent necessity of her protection to each in- 
habitants, has directed me to proclaim such protection in n format 

manner at Lliis place : Non I, James Elphlnstoue Erskine 

hereby proclaim and declare that no acquisition of land, whenso- 
ever aiid howsoever acquired, within the limits of the protectorate, 
will be recognised by Iler Majesty ; imd I do hereby, on behalf of 
Her Mi^esty, command and enjoin all persons whom it may concern, 
to take notioeof this proclamation." 

It is a grand sight to see a great nation ruled by the best 
monarch the world lias ever known, ihus taking under its care a 
weak and barbarous race. Long may llor Most Gracious Majesty 
have men who will strictly carry out that truly great proclamation I 

Major-Geueral Sir Peter Scratchley, for whom we mourn, waa 
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one wlio, had lie lived, wonld loyally have caiTied out Her Majesty's 
behests. The present Special Commissioner, the Hon. John 
Douglas, C.M.G., is a man well known and highly respected 
everywhere, and will, in hia difGcnlt position, see that the great 
proclamation is faithfully carried out. And this should be the 
steadfast policy of Government — ve must never break faith with the 
native. 

Yet it must bo admitted that the future of New Guinea presents 
problems of great difficulty. By the proclamation we have a 
straight path marked out, and to act in accordance therewith may 
seem easy, yet difficulties innumerable will arise iu interoourae 
between white men and natives which the general terms of the 
protectorate do not cover, and which can only be settled by the 
special powers conferred on the High Commissioner. Moreover, of 
late Queensland has been pressing the Imperial Government to 
fully annex the country, and, I suppose, throw it open. These 
things fill me with aniciety. I feel a peculiar interest in New 
Guinea ; it is the laud of my adoption ; I am much attached to its 
people, and I should be heart-sore to see anything done that would 
be an oppression. If for the sake of defending our Colonics from 
foreign aggression a protectorate is sufficient to prevent the Intru- 
sion of another power. I would advocate leaving New Guinea under 
the protectorate, provided that it is possible to carry out the pro- 
clamation. If, on the other hand, annexation would be a benefit 
to the natives, and a necessity to Auatraha, I would support the 
proposal to annex the country. 

Annesatlon cannot be asked for on the plea of need for land. 
We need no more territory whilst Australia with its wide acres is 
still unoccupied, and will be so for another century. Moreover, 
New Guinea ia never likely to become a land fit (or colonising. Its 
position and climate are both against it ; and, In addition to this, 
surely right, not might, Is to be the foundation of our action, and 
we wish to treat the natives with justice. Annexation would, 
I fear, render such just treatment almost impossible. Every native 
right would, I fear, be an impediment to colonisation, and the 
young, pushing, daring Anglo-Saxon colonist would look upon the 
" nigger " as something to be got rid of, at all evont9, as a nuisance 
in his way. Give the native of New Guinea a chance, and I feel 
sure he can be what is called ■' raised." I wish I could plead for 
him that I might be heard ; that I could feel sure that the terms 
of the proclamation would be faithfully carried out. I know, If 
that were done, the time would never come when it would be 
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neceesar; to serve out blonkuls and flout to t!ie Fupunn. Teach 
onr oativeB, encourage iliem in trade, and they will never want 
your cliavity. 

At present so little is known of onr portion of tbe country that I 
am pleased to see Her Majesty's Oovernmeut have decided to leave 
things alone. The great expense of maintaining the protectorate 
fans been urged as a reason against it. There is no need for snch 
eipense. I fail to see why [or some years the High Commissi oner, 
with a responsible officer on the island, who could appoint others, 
should not do the work, eapcoially if the island were frequently 
visited by some of Her Majesty's sliips. The all-important point is 
that care should be taken to select the right man for the govern- 
ment. A man will be needed who is accustomed to deal with 
natives — amanof firmncesand common Ecnse, who will choose his 
own Bubordiuates, and who can act independently of missionaries 
or beach-men, and who will not fear the attacks of small Colonial 
papers. Your men of red-tape and wax, without real knowledge 
and stamina, are unfitted for tlie work, and an ounceof common sense 
taught by native experience is worth more than tons of folios of 
reports and investigations, io. New Guinea should be governed at 
a very small expense, and otily gradually ehonld the country be 
thrown open. There are at present no land diRicnlties, and there 
is no need ot Land Courts. The smallest amount of government 
and interference will be the best, and any attempt to Anglicise the 
natives or their customs should be strictly prohibited. I am 
opposed to clothing natives in European fashion, except in those 
cases where they would, perhaps, look a little more decent with a 
loin cloth. My experience is that clothing natives is nearly as bad 
as introducing spirits amongst them. Wherever clothing has been 
introduced the natives arc disappearing before vartoDS diseases, 
especially phthisis, and I am fully convinced the same will happen 
in New Guinea. Our civilisation, whatever it is, is imfittcd for 
them in their present state, and no attempt should be made to 
force our so-called civilisation amongst them. Teach them, and let 
a more suitable and better civilisation be theirs. 

If, as a nation, we are anxious to learn from the past; if we 
desire to treat these Papuans differently and reserve for them their 
lands and rights, let us begin at once with ruhng for that end. I 
believe Christianity alone can raise New Guinea, and make a people 
worthy of the name. It alone can civihse and lead aright its 
natives, and I therefore say encourage Mission stations everywhere. 

Encourage the natives in-raising produce suitable for the Auslra- 
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lian mnrkets. Education will soon cause a demand for 
imported produce. Give them that to oultivate vbioh will 
enable them to meet their wants, and a market near at baodwliioli 
will take all they grow. I do not think I can do better than iutro- 
iluoe here that which I wrote BOme years ago, and which has since 
been pnbUahed : " I wotild suggest appointing officers, joang 
BnglishmsQ from England, in every district, whose duty it would 
be to govern through the native chief, and see that every native 
attended to plantations. A native planting tea, sugar, coffee, 
maize, cinchona, &c., to be allowed a bounty, and when returns 
arrived to be allowed so much per pound sterling. All these things 
to bo superintended by the said officer." "Traders would soon 
swarm, but no one should be allowed to trade with natives directly, 
but only through the Government." 

It may be said the natives would not respond, but i know they 
would if they had a kind, genial, aotive officer amongst them, and 
not a blustering, fussy, pompous, talkative being. Natives are 
quick to discern gentlemen, and thoroughly appreciate such- 
Ten or eleven years ago the natives of Hula, Hood Point, had 
no plantations, and bought all their vegetables with £sh trom in- 
land people. A teacher of the London Missionary Society, a native 
of Eastern Polynesia, was placed amongst them ; he started plan- 
tations of bananas, yams, and sweet potatoes, and the Hula natives, 
seeing the large returns, made plantations for themselves which 
produced much, and became a market for the Mota tribe and 
Kerepunu, so that now a large and lucrative trade is carried on. 
It will bo the same with whatever wo can introduce. 

At present in many parts cocoanuta are very scarce, Uenoe there 
can be little copra, but everywhere the nut should he planted, and 
although nowhere can New Guinea boast of good productive trees 
such as are seen in the South Seas, yet from the many trees a trade 
in copra could be created. 

Mr. H. 0. Forbes, the explorer, has made a capital suggestion, 
which if carried out would, I believe, work well. Introduce a num- 
ber of Amboyiiese families amongst the various tribes, give them 
patches of land and a small annuity for a few years, and let them 
teach the Papuans what and how to plant, and we should have no 
longer to seek in other countries spices and such articles, but have 
them grown for us by o people we are protecting and training, and 
gradually consolidating into the Empire. 

What I do really plead for is New Guinea for the New Guiueans, 
the New tiuineans for New Guinea, 
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Id oonclasion, I ilcsire to express 1117 sorrow at the recent Jutol- 
ligeucQ of the muider of John Craig at Johannet Island, in tlie 
Loaiaiaile Archipelago. Craig was a quiet, well-faeltaTed citiseo of 
Cooktown, anil mach respected by all. I fear lie anffcred in conae- 
qnence of the misdeeds of others. The natives Btill find it difSonlt 
to distinguish cue white man from another. They are clothed 
alike, and are classed alike in their miuda. It is well to remember 
that in the Louiaiade Archipelago the rifle has been too freely 
used, and by others than Britons, Some of the so-cnlled piooeers 
of oiTilisatioa have been amongst these islands, and I fear the 
civiUsing iuflnence has gone in the opposite direction. Let us 
deal justly, not revengefully, and whilst meting out justice to the 
natives, let ns remember that some of our countrymen may have 
been the real aggressors. 

I have done. Whatever be the future of our portion of the great 
island, at present we have an interesting people to deal with, and 
another opportunity given us of trying our hand at ruling & native 
race, for their advantage as well as our own. Let us do our beat for 
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Dr. D0VI.E Olamville : 1 have the honour to address the meet- 
ing 03 1 was formerly 011 the stafE of Her Majesty's Special New 
Guinea Commission, and acvompauiod the expedition from its 
commencement to the end. My remarks will be chiedy directed to 
the work of tlic expedition. We left Sydney for Port Moresby in 
August, 188S, by ahiredateamer, Oovtrmr SfacAraf/, commanded by 
Captaui Lake, R.N. There were on board Uer Majesty's Special 
Commissioner, the late Sir Peter Soratchley, and his suite, a body- 
guard consisting of two petty ofSoers and ten armed men, and 
these, with the crew together, made up fifty men all told. The 
object of the expedition was to learn as mach as possible about 
New Guinea— what its country and people were like, what were its 
physical and geogi-apliical peculiarities, how best to open up and 
establish legitimate trading enterprise among the islanders; in 
short, how best to open up and administer New Guinea, the largest 
inland in the world— not calliug Australia an island — a country 
said to lie rich, fertile, and abounding in natural resources, and 
containing as many square miles as the whole of France aud 
England put together. After aa nneventful passage of fourteen 
daya, we arrived at Port Moresby. Port Moresby is the principal 
port in British New Guinea. It is the headquarters of the London 
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MiBsionary station, the home of Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Lavos, a 
home of kindness and hospitality, as all who have had the privilege 
of visiting it will affectionately testify. After a short period of 
unavoidable delay, we proceeded on our jonrney, when the real 
work of the expedition commenced. Mr. Chalmers now joined us, 
and, if Mr. Chalmers will grant me permission, I will refer to him 
by the name by which he is known in New Guinea, and by which 
he is called by those who love him, the natives of Now Guinea, 
and that is "Tamate" or "Teacher," which I suppose is the 
nearest approach to " Chalmers " to which the native tongne could 
attain. Whatever might be its origin, "Tamate" meant a great 
deal. If I went to the natives and said, "'Who is the King?" 
"Tamate" was tlie reply. If I said to them, "Who ia like a 
father unto you ? " they would aay, " Tamate." If I said, " What 
is ' raaino ? ' " — " maino " meaning peace, remember — ^tbey would 
Bay, '■ Tamate," heoause Tamate settled their little quarrels, 
soothed their strife. Was it not Tamate who turned their quarrels 
into peace ? Had not Tamate been known, when two opposing 
tribes were approaching, to go and take the two hostile chiefs like 
two turbulent children and insist upon their being friends and not 
fighting ? And so with Her Majesty's Special Commission, What- 
ever had to he done, from the Special Commissioner downwards, the 
flrat question was, *' Where is Tamate ? " " What has Tamate got 
to say about it," "Ask Tamate." I assure you that, had it not been 
for that gentleman, whatever work has been accomplished on the 
expedition could never have been done without his valuable help. 
His profound knowledge of the native character, his wide experi- 
ence, and his great tact placed us on a footing with the natives that 
otherwise would have been impossible. He taught us how to 
understand the natives and (heir little peculiarities and ways, and 
he taught them to understand the members of the expedition, and 
what were the motives that prompted them to visit tiiem. When 
you are depending upon an interpreter alone it is not such an easy 
matter to deal with these natives, for the native interpreter, like 
ciany other blessings, was not an unmixed one. Very often he did 
not understand more than half you said to him, and the rest his 
wild and flowery imagination would twist and torture into some- 
thing quite different from what yon intended, so that it was very 
possible that you were saying one thing, that the savage stranger 
was saying something else, while the native interpreter was talking 
about a subject entirely different from either, so that it was not 
•urprising if a slight misunderstanding occasionally arose. To 
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show how eaay il is for a mUnDderetanduig to occur when traveUia; 
among these natives, to whose ways we were perfect striuigers, I 
will refer to one instance out of many, and you will see how by the 
sUghtest error of judgment, or tlie least want of tact, the most 
trifling circumstance may easily become a most terrible tragedy. 
On one occasion, when the expedition was traveiUiig far round 
East Capo, beyond the limits of British territory, and along a 
coast unknown to us all — unknown even to Tamate, for it was 
beyond his dietriot — wo came to the mouth of a wide and beautiful 
river, whose waters quietly flowed from the far inland mountains, 
through Inxorious forests, until they fell into the sea. We stopped 
the steamer, dropped anchor, and lowered two boats. lu one boat 
waa the bodyguard, and in the other boat, manned by sailors, sat 
the late Sir Peter Scratchley, Mr. Seymour Ford (private secre- 
tary), Tamate, of course, Mr. H. 0. Forbes, and myself. Away 
we went, miles up this river, beguihug time as we went along, 
Tamate with his charming conversation, Forbes collecting most 
wonderful botanical specimens, and I myself taking a sketch here 
and there, and making notes for the paper for which I was corre- 
spondent at the time, and wondering how I could get my packet 
away. Presently we came to a riverside Tillage. They had probably 
never seen the faces of white men before, and when they saw such 
curious looking people coming, the women ran away frightened and 
screaming, the children crying, and the men looked furtively at the 
occupants of the boala. We approached the natives quietly and 
leisurely, exhibiting our presents of red cloth, looking- glasses, and 
so forth. Curiosity got the better of them, and they came nearer 
and nearer, until by signs — it was impossible to converse with them 
otherwise — they were made to understand the friendly disposition 
of the visit. The presents were then given to them, and their 
conduct showed that they bad never seen such wonderful things 
before. The men, like children, would go back and show the pre- 
sents to the others, and the women, with that curiosity so natural 
to the Bex, would steal out and come nearer and nearer, so tliat in 
a short time we had women and children all round us. Wo made 
them presents, the natives made us presents of &uit in return, and 
we became tlie greatest friends. While all this was going ou w<) 
had left the ship some miles away behind, and a curious sight was 
witnessed &om the deck. The captain and officers observed a 
huge war canoe approach the ship, containing some fifty warriors, 
and they also saw being put from the shore another large 
canoe oontaining some fifty or sixty warriors, evidently on hos- 
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tile course intent. They were armed with spears and shields- 
The captain and ofGcers were very much alarmed in their minds, 
more especially on account of those in the boats; but Captain 
Lake, with praiseworthy judgment, refrained from taking the 
initiative, and awaited the result. It was fortunate that he did 
so, for it turned out to be a very simple matter after all. The larga 
canoe was nothing more warlike than a lot of strangers who were 
coming to trade with us, and the other canoe was simply a looal 
canoe approaching the ship for a like purpose. Had a single shot 
been fired amongst those people they would have joined in the 
common cause, and conflict would have been the result. The news 
would have flashed up the river, and the probability is that not a 
single Boul would have ever returned alive to tell the tale. In all 
our travels wo could not fail to be much impressed by the civilising 
effect of the missioDary labours upon these untutored people, and 
it is only by visiting snch countries as New Guinea, far away from 
the haunts of white men, that one can appreciate the magnitude of 
the great work which is accomplished by these self-sacrificing 
heroes — such men as Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Lawee. They toil 
amid daily risks — risks arising not only from the natives them- 
selves, but from the effects of the climate, which is always un- 
healthy, and very often fatal. I have known them perform 
prodigies of fatigue and hard work, when food had been so scanty 
that under the most favourable circumstances it would not be enf£- 
oient to maintain a proper standard of health. Wherever the 
power of the missionaries is felt, there law, order, and peace are 
established. Human hfe and property become more secure, and it 
can always be laid down as a rule that wherever there is a mission 
station in a village, even if only presided over by a native teacher, 
there the traveller, whether he be European or native, may always 
safely venture. Like a system of moral police, the missionaries 
establish a subtle, but very strong, restraining influence that 
checks certain unprincipled persons, and encourages honest traders 
and adventurers who seek such distant shores. Some unacrnpulous 
men bring white men into disrepute in the eyes of the natives, and 
are responsible for those terrible scenes of bloodshed and horror the 
accounts of which sometimes send a. chill through European com- 
munities. It is the acts of these men which cause bloodshed and 
loss of life, not only to the offenders themselves, but, unfortunately, 
to innocent persons who may fallow them. In conclusion, I desire 
to say a few words to the memory of one who has passed away 
from among na — I allude to the deplorable calamity of the death 
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of Hot Mftjesty's Special Commiasioner, the late Sir Peter Scratoh- 
ley, which brought the work of the Comraissiou to an abrupt and 
melancholy conclusion. Beloved as bo was by all who took part in 
the expedition aa the honoured chief, just conn seller, and eincere 
friend, we felt that in his death we had sustained an irreparable 
loss. An earnest, painataking, and conaoientious administrator, 
he was the beau ideal of the Christian soldier and zoalons officer, 
whose every act was prompted only by the highest motives of faith 
in God and honour to bis country. By his untimely decease in the 
service of his Qneen and fellow-countrymen the natives of New 
Uninoa were bereaved of a true friend and upholder of their rights, 
while England and her Colonies have lost an officer whose death 
will long be felt and mourned for. 

Sir Jaues OjUBIck, K.C.U.G. (Agent-Oeneral for Queensland) : 
I have not had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Chaltners in Queens- 
land, but I have frequently heard him and his work in New Guinea 
spoken of with the greatest praise. It is well known, I think, ic 
this country that the action of the Colonial Office with respect to 
New Guinea has not, in the opinion of the Australasian Colonies, 
been favourable to their interests. It is of no avail at this date to 
reflect upon the territory that has been lost to oa. The question 
now to consider is the efTectnal administration of that territory 
which Great Britain has acquired. It is clear that matters cannot 
continue as they arc. There is at present no secnrity in British 
New Gainea for either life or property. There is no jurisdiction 
under which the natives can be punished for the most cruel offences, 
and no control whatever over the subjects of foreign States. Such a 
oonditioQ of things must lead to repriaals, which will have a very 
disastrous effect npon onr future relations with the natives. The 
remedy for this is to proclaim sovereignty, and to organise an 
administration which, while abundantly safeguarding the interests 
of the islanders, will adequately represent the Imperial and Colonial 
interests. The Colonies — and particularly Queensland — have been 
uneeasing in their efforts to secure tliis, but to this time without 
effect. At the Sydney Convention in 1888 a resolution was unani^ 
mously passed to the effect that it was desirable in the interests of 
this country and of the Australasian Colonies, that Eastern 
New O^uinea should he incorporated with the Empire, and that 
the Colonies should defray such share of the cost of giving effect 
to this resolution, as Her Majesty's Government, having regard to 
the relative importance of Imperial and Australasian interests, 
might deem fair and reasonable. Tlie Colonies have always shown 
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a disposition to perform their part of this resolutiou, although the 
Imperial G o vera m cut, who, I understand, have accepted it in ths 
spirit inteacled, cannot, I think, be said to ha\Q done eo. I do not, 
of course, intend to delay the meeting by stating all the negotia- 
tions upon the subject. I will, however, mention that nearly all 
the Australasian Colonies have, daring the last two years, at the 
request of the Colonial Of£co, contributed considerable sums on tha 
understandiiig that an effectual administration of British New 
Guinea would be provided. Up to this time no such administra- 
tion exists, and, as we have heard from Mr. Chalmers, valuable 
lives have been lost without there being any m^ans of legal redress. 
The latest effort to obtain such an administration i a that made at 
the instance of Sir Samuel Griffith, the Premier of Queensland. 
He has induced New South Wales and Victoria to join Lis Colony 
in promising a permanent annual appropriation of f 5,000 each 
for five years ; the Imperial Government, in return, making an 
initial oontribation, proclaiming sovereignty over the territory, and 
instituting a mixed Imperial and Colonial administration, secaring 
adeqnate protection of all native interests, and allowing ample con- 
trol by the Colonial Office. This proposition has not met with the 
approval which past negotiations with the Secretary of State led 
the Colonies interestel to expect. Queensland, while not wishing 
that British New Guinea should be attached to her, or under her 
exclusive control, is most anxious, owing to her contigaity to that . 
territory, that It should be provided with an Administration which, 
at any rate, wUI secure the maintenance of law and order, and 
give some reasonable control to those Colonies contributing to its 
cost. In this view the Parliament of that Colony have approved 
of the proposal of Sir Samuel Griffith, and offered to guarantee the 
whole contribution of £15,000 a year for i3ve years without waiting 
for the Parliamentary sanction of New South Wales and Victoria 
for their respective contributions. For this sum the Colonies named 
feel assured that a sufficient administration can, for the period men- 
tioned, be maintained, and the objection of tlie Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to the limited period of the contribution has been 
met by an assurance that, at the end of that time, the Colonies will 
be prepared, with the increased knowledge then at their command^ 
to make continued provision for the government of the territory, 
they of course leaving a voice in the administration, and a reason- 
able control over the expenditure. I am glad to say iliat the Secre- 
tary of State, notwithstanding the rejection at ^st of this last 
proposal from the Colonies, now appears disposed to submit it for 
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Teoonsideratlon by the Cabiact, and I trust the result will be that 
an end will bo put to the existing condition of things in British 
New Guinea, and that it will be incorporated into the British Em- 
pire, and he provided with an Administration adequately protecting 
all native interests, and affording security to the lives and property 
of those trailing witli or visiting that territory. 

Captain W. H. Hehderson, R.N. : Illy title to take part in the 
discussion this evening is that, as Commander of H.bf.B. yelion, 
nnder Commodore, now Bear-Admiral, Erskinc, I assisted at the 
proclamation of the Protectorate, visiting the most important places 
CD the coast line, from Elcma on the west to the extreme eastern 
end of the peninsula. I franltly own that my knowledge 19 in 
great part derived from Mr. Chalmers, and from hie fellow- worker 
of the London Tkliseionary Society, Mr. Lawes. Save on two points, 
to be presently mentioned, I cordially agree with all Mr. Gholmera 
has just said. A few words concerning Mr. Chalmers and Mr. 
Lawes, and the work of the London Missionary Society, may not 
be nninteresting to you. The power that they have acquired over 
the natives is extraordinary, and in great part due to Mr. Chalmers, 
who possesses every attribnte necessaiy as the pioneer of good 
Tforks among ^native races 'such as the Papuans. The name hy 

~ ~ :h he is known along the coast, *' Tamate," is talismanio, and 
one a safe conduct where but a few years ago it was nnsafe 
fcr a white man to venture. Messrs. Lawes and Chalmers, then, 
ftre BQpreme along the eastern half of the soutliem shore of New 
Ouinea. Without their aid every stranger going there is helpless ; 
he cannot communicate with the natives, and without their 
Stithority the natives will do nothing. But for them the proclama- 
'£on of the Protcctorati; would have been meaningless, so for as 
<t&9 natives are concerned. By their loyal aid and hearty assist- 
ance, every endeavour was mode to make the natives onderstand 
OiG natnre of the Proclamation, and all tlie important villages were 
visited; chiefs, by Mr. Chalmers' influence, were brought together 
on the ixuarterdeck of the Xeiion who hod never before met save to 
fight, and often it had to bo translated through two and even three 
languages before it could be explained to them. I do not suppose 
it was understood by all — some did comprehend it. others did not ; 
but one and all were, I think, impressed with the idea that a great 
change was to come over their relations to the external world, and 
that they would in the future be protected by the Queen of England 
from aggressions and evildoers and their lands be secured to them, 
will tell yott how the London Missionary Society have snoceeded 
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in thaB taming tbs Papuans. The liGad^uot'ters of the ^lisaiou 
at Port Moresby, almost in the centre of tlie coast line now uqcTol* 
oar protection. Here reside Mr. and Mra. Lawes, who have esta- 
blished a largo Bchool ; and here Mr. Lawes has reduced one or two 
of the principal languages to writing, with the result that the Testa- 
ment, parts of the Bible, and some hooka, are now printed in Papuan 
dialects. Attached to the Mission is a small schooner, and some 
wbale boats. In these Mr. Chalmers ia constantly travelling, 
visiting the Mission stations, establishing fresh ones, and rondcrlDg 
the country secure for the approach of Euiopeaua. Polynesian 
teachers have bean imported from the Western PaciOc — some from 
Samoa, Tahiti, Fiji, and Uie Loyalty Islands — who are Christians, 
and of a superior race, by several steps in civihsation, to the 
Papuans. On permission being obtained from the natives, a 
teacher, with his wife, is settled among tliem, n small honse is 
built, a garden made, and then the teacher is left alone to learn 
the language of the people about him — this he does in a few 
months— and thus forms a means of commanication to then), for 
it must be remembered there arc, as Mr. Chalmers has said, 
" eight distinct languages," and many dialects in addition, on the 
south coast alone. Tho Polynesian teacher soon acquires oon- 
siderablG power over the natives. He ia so much above them io 
civihsation, they naturally look up to him in their troubles ; it is 
to the mission-Lonso they go to have their wounds dressed and 
attended to, and for refnge. He does what he can to teach them ; 
the progress is not great, but he picks out the most promising of 
bis flock for the school at Port Moresby, when after several years 
of teaching and training under Mr. and Mrs. Lawes, they are 
Bent back to theh homes as teaohers to thoir own people. In 
1884 tliis was just beginning to take effect, both young men and 
women being ready to leave the school for their homes, where no 
doubt their influence for good will be felt. It is by these means 
as well as by their personal influence that Mr. Lawes and Mr. 
Chalmers have obtained such a hold on the Papuans. For the 
historian and student of primitive culture, New Guinea, as well as 
many parts of the Western Pacific, is an interesting field. I often 
regret that no one, so far as I know, who is versed in the subject, 
has ever attempted to make a study of the manners, habits and 
customs of these primitive people — the opportunity will soon he 
lost, for contact with civilisation, the introduction of Christianity, 
and European tools and commodities, will before long alter their 
mode of life. New Guinea carries one back to prehistoric times: 



the natives are living in a atone age. [The speaker here esbibited 
» BpuoimeQ of the stone adze of tlio western part with whioli tiiey 
hollow out their oauoes, aud an implement of somewhat similar 
shape, which comes from the eastern cud, is made for ornament 
and barter, and is of do practical use.] Their houses are all built 
1 piles — in some districla stouter and stronger than in others. 
rOu the coast they are close to the water's edge, but in the Port 
Uoresby district thoj are built in the sea, a trestle platform con- 
necting them with the laud, in-esiatibly recalling one's memory to 
the lake dwellers of pre-historic agea. To the west their canoes 
are made from large trees— comparatively unwieldy, and only 
capable of sailing with a fair wind. It is in these that the inhabi- 
tants of the Port Moresby district make thoii' annual voyage to the 
west at the end of the S.£. trade seaHon, taking rude earthenware 
cooking ntejisils, the manufacture of which is only known to Motu 
people. These they barter for sago, returning again after two or 
three months with the first of the N.W. monsoon, which blows in 
the oppobito direction. To the east the form of canoe gradually 
changes and improves, until we find them with liner and better 
hnes, having a smaller trunk for the bottom. From this the sides 
are built up of boards, which are secured to it and to each other by 
lashings of vegetable fibre, the holes through which they pass being 
caulked with gum to prevent leakage. With these canoes they can 
beat to windward. Bows and arrows ore the weapons of the western 
port, bat east of Port Jloresby they suddenly give way to spears 
and clubs, becoming more primitive in form towards the end of the 
peninsata. The village of Port Moresby consists of three groups of 
huts or houses, separated by an interval of 60 yards. la each 
group the houses are huddled together, but a curious fact is pre 
sentcd in that the inhabitants of the oentre group speak a distinct 
language from the others, which they have preserved intact. They 
are the best houters and guides for the interior, whUe the others 
are the best Miermen and sadors, showing that tliey are the 
original inhabitants, while the others are colonists. Tho olimate, 
like that of all tropio&l oouDtrlcs which are practically uncultivated, 
is undoubtedly unhealthy ; as 3Jr. Chalmers has said, great tosses 
have occurred among the Polynesian teachers of the Loudon Mis- 
sionary Society, some stations having been abandoned in conse- 
quence of their insalubrity. Sir Peter Scratchley Bueoumbed to 
the ulimate, his secretary was sent south dangerously ill, and many 
of the crew of the Oovftuor BIttekail were laid up. From April or 
May till October or November the south-east trade wind blows 
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witli great strength along the coast, the moistare which it brings 
is Bhod iu heavy rain as It comes ia contact with the high land o[ 
the eastern part, while the western part is then dry ; conversely 
from December to April the uorth-weat monsoon blows home, the 
eastern part is then di-y. On the whole, there is mach more tain 
in the eastern than on the western half of onr protectorate. With 
Bnch high mountain ranges as there are at the back of the centre of 
the coast-liue, no donbt sanitoriums will some day be found One 
of the points on which I think differently from Mr. Clialmers ia, as 
to the chieftainship of the tribes; the Papuans are hving in village 
communities, and they have not yet reached the tribal state, much 
less the consolidation of such state as existed iu the Sandwich 
Islands under Kamahama the First, just about the time of their 
discovery by Cook, and also in the Fiji Islands just previously to 
our annexation of them hy King Thakamban. So far as I am aware, 
no chief has any authority beyond his own village ; there are tribal 
wars, their feads and fights are between neighbouring villages, 
speaking: the same language. In regard to the vexed question of 
annexation and protectorate, I, as a naval officer, have nothing to 
say, except that the Mother Country in dealing with her children 
of the Colonies is apt, when the question of £ s. d. comes in, to bo 
rather mean ; also tliat when offspring grow up and have to shift 
for themselves, it is not parental wisdom to restrict their expansive 
energies too maoh. Of one thing I am certain: New Guinea is 
neither wanted nor is it fit for colonisation yet awhile, nor will it be 
for a. long time to come. Colonisation requires labour from a race 
that can stand it in the tropics — the natives are incapable of con- 
tinuous labour, it will t.ike many generations for them to acquire 
even a rudimentary habit of it, such as we understand the term, 
and the process must be a patient and very gradual one — step by 
Gtep, as our civilisation has been built up from tlie eoi'liest times; 
for, if the conditions of their existence are too hastily changed, it 
will lead to their extermination. It is for this reason that I dis- 
agree witli Mr, Chalmers' Buggestion of introducing young Enghsh- 
raen into tiie country — they would attempt a hopeless task, lose 
thoir patience, and resort to coercion, We have promised to pro- 
tect the natives in tlie enjoyment of their lands and country ; it is 
our duty, Imperial as well as Colonial, to do so. The success 
achieved by the London Missionary Society points out the direction 
which should be followed shoald the High Commission undertake 
measorea for the amehoratton of the natives, and Mr. Forbes' sug- 
gestion to introduce Amboynese, or some such race, who, though 
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superior to the Papnans, are yet allied to them, and would under- 
stand their ways and instincts, is the only satisfactory method of 
getting them over the first step towards a higher form of life. The 
process will be slow but nevertheless sure. I do not for a moment 
suppose that for many years to come anything in the shape of 
revenue will be returned by the natives worth consideration. In 
their own way the natives are happy enough ; for them the change 
from a savage to an agricultural state will be a long and slow pro- 
cess, and any attempt to force it will be fatal. The cost of the 
High Commission need not be great; the less the direct inter- 
ference with the natives the better ; its duties should be confined to 
periodical visits, thus keeping constant touch with them, checking 
their fighting propensities, preventing the labour traffic, and con- 
trolling their relations with outsiders, leaving the Amboynese alone 
to go their own way to work. I think any fixed establishment un- 
necessary yet awhile, but means of locomotion by a small steamer 
will be needed. Something should be done in the way of explora- 
tion every year ; if our increase of knowledge in this respect opens 
up natural resources which inevitably lead to colonisation, it will 
be time to think about it when the necessity arises. Till then our 
motto should be, New Guinea for the Papuans. Circumstances 
have forced us into a difficult task ; having put our hands to the 
plough we should by no means draw back. 

Lieut.-General B. W. Lowrt, C.B. : Having no personal 
acquaintance with Australasia or its surroundings, I should have 
hesitated to speak at all on this occasion but for the interest attach- 
ing in my mind to New Guinea from the fact that a son of mine 
was an officer of the squadron which, under Commodore Erskine, 
proclaimed England's protectorate over the southern portion of the 
island, and that it was the ship in which he served which bore Mr. 
Chalmers and Mr. Lawes from its shores. I cannot easily forget 
the interest imparted to the hoisting of our flag in New Guinea by 
those who told of it ; but the fact which most impressed me, and, I 
venture to say, the public at large, was the account of the loyalty, 
respect, and affection evinced by the natives everywhere along the 
coast towards the missionaries who had lived so long amongst 
them. I remember how warmly this was alluded to by all who 
told the tale — whether through the Press of Australia or of this 
country — of those most interesting proceedings, and I have a vivid 
recollection of my son's statement of the loving way in which the 
lecturer and Mr. Lawes ever referred to the natives, and of the 
effect of such converse on the men of the ship-of-war which con- 
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veyed them away for a lime from the sceue of their Iftbonrs. And 
-who can measnre the amount of good for all time to the inhFibitanta 
of such an island, to the country, and body which sent them forth, 
and to the cause for which they went forth, of having civilisation, 
Christianity, and EngUsh character planted and exemplified bj such 
men ? Bememhering the good work effected over the parts of New 
G-ainea in which they laboured, I think wa mast all have been 
fltruck by the marvellous delicacy with which the subject of the life- 
work which animated them was touched, or, rather, left untouched, 
in the paper to which we have just listened. While, as an eameat 
member of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, I could almost envy the communion which sent forth such 
men as Mr. Chalmers and his associate, I can altogether rejoice at 
the great and blessed influences which, througli that commnnion, 
and through the heroic lives of these men, have been brought to 
bear on the people of New Gtainea. I cease to wonder so much at 
the effect of a few days' sojourn on hoard a ship of war, or at that 
of the years previously spout in the great island— «p to this time 
so httle known to ns — when I have heard, as we here have all now 
done, the manly, large-hearted, and earnest way in which this 
devoted missionary has to-night addressed the Boyal Colonial 
Institute. 

Dr. Henbv Odilleuakd : I have been very mnch interested in 
the paper of Mr. Chalmers. My own experience of New Guinea is 
of an entirely different part from that of which he has spoken. The 
greater part of the region I have visited hes at the extreme north- 
west end of the island, and is under the Dutch flag. For half ft 
century or more the natives have been in contact with those of 
Malay race, who are, of course, of a higher civilisation, and the 
head-quarters of the most powerful tribe — the Nufoor — is at Dorei 
Bay, their language being the Hnffua Franrir of that part. Dorei 
Bay ia the only place where white men arc to be found in the whole 
of Dutch New Guinea. Many years ago a post was eatabhshed by 
the Dutch further south, but it turned out a complete failure, and 
at the present time there are no whites in the whole of Dutch New 
Guinea except five inissionaries. It is interesting to compare Mr. 
Chalmers' account with that part of Now Guinea of which I am 
speaking. The natives show many points of resemblance. They 
have the same huge houses, containing 160 people or mote, built 
npou piles over the water ; the same form of republican govern- 
■ meat ; no chiefs whatever, each village being ruled by the general 
I of opinion given by the older inhabitants ; the sam« 
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method of making sago as that alluded to in the paper ; the same 
greenstone axes ; and so on. But, after all, there are very 
material differences. Mr. Chalmers has given us an account of the 
great desire for agriculture which exists among these people. 
This does not exist in the north-western part of the island, where 
the people live eating their sago and catching their fish ; but 
agriculture there is none. Occasionally there is a cocoa-nut, but 
practically no other food than sago can be obtained. With regard 
to their decorations — for in many places dress is actually non- 
existent—they are very ..much the same as in south-eastern New 
Ouinea. Some of the people have learned to work in iron, and 
that appears to be almost the only thing they have learned from 
the Malays. Neither have they profited much from the lessons 
of the missionaries. In north-west New Guinea the people say 
their fathers did this, that, or the other, and therefore they will do 
it. That is the greatest difficulty which the missionary of the 
gospel has to overcome. The method of administering justice is 
amusing. Everything is done by means of fine& If one man does 
another an injury, the people meet and say, '* You must pay " so 
much money, and the offender pays it. Not only is this system 
applied to criminal cases, but it is carried to an extent which we 
should perhaps find rather trying. If anybody speaks slander of 
another, he has to pay money. Mr. Chalmers considers the 
mineral wealth of New Guinea "more fancy than reality.*' That 
statement is perhaps rather premature. It remains to be proved 
that New Guinea is without paying gold. On the contrary, I 
believe it will be found, from a mineralogical point of view, a very 
rich country. With regard to the missionaries of Dorei Bay, I am 
sorry to say that their work seems to have been almost without 
result. After an expenditure of many lives, and after twenty-nine 
years of work, the result has been the conversion of twenty-six 
children and sixteen adults. That proves that the Papuans of 
North- West New Guinea are not a very hopeful people to deal 
with. The head missionary is a most able and clever man, and the 
non-success o! the undertaking is certainly not due to him. Trade 
in North-West New Guinea seems to be "played out." I found I 
could do very little in the way of barter. For years past the 
native products of the country have been bought with blue cloth, 
Turkey red, and so forth ; but the natives seem to make but little 
use of these things. The result has been that some sharp agent in 
the Moluccas dispatched a schooner to that part of New Guinea 
and bought up all those articles of trade for a few silver dollars, 
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vliich are [ apparently in great demand foi making bangles and 
other omameuta. But this is apparently the only incentire to 
trade. Whether the iutrodaction of Malays, as proposed bj Mr. 
Forbea, would be of much service is, I think, doubtful. Tho 
Nufoor Papuan is no '■ charcoal sketch of humanity," destined to 
be replaced by another race, but strikes one as being a person with. 
no little backbone iu him. Certainly the white man will never 
supplant liim on the coast, and the settlement of the high mooa- 
tain ranges of the interior is too remote a question for present 
consideration. 

Mr. George B. Askwtth : While I was traveling m New Zealand 
and Austraha, I met Sir Peter Scratchley and accepted an invito^ 
tion he gave me to go to New Guinea. Having had many 
conversations with Sir Peter, and having written the account Mr. 
C. Kinlock Cooke is going to pubhsh of the New Guinea Expedition 
in Sir Peter's Memoirs, I am able to say something about the 
government which Sir Peter proposed to estabUsh. Sir Jamea 
Garrick has spoken of the immense expense which the Imperial 
Government think will be necessary in order to settle the 
government of New Guinea. Sir Peter Scratchley considered that 
the £15,000 which the Colony of Queensland has now said that 
Queensland alone will sopply would be amply sufficient. Indeed, on 
going into statistics it was fomid that probably it would be possible 
to conduct the government in tho way Sir Peter Scratchley 
suggested for a sum of £12,000. iOi Peter judged that it would ba 
well to emphasise the position which the missionaries hod already 
taken op — namely, by establishing a centre at Port Moresby, and 
by forming other stations along the coast under the charge of 
oiScials in the Government employment. He thus hoped to regulate 
both the natives and the traders. The natives would have ta he 
taught that they mast keep the peace, Thus, whenever there was 
a quarrel the headmen, as actually happened upon several occasions. 
should be called together and made to patch up their differences. 
Occasionally it was, and would be, necessary to punish natives wha 
had murdered white men without provocation; but it was very 
difficult to bring these people to see that there is any value in human 
life. As to the traders, most of the white men in that part of the 
world are the very scum of the earth. The majority are prepared 
to commit all sorts of crimes, and the natives, finding Ihem a 
nuisance, have no means of getting rid of them except by liitting 
^ them on the head. Sir Peter Scratchley hoped to be able to keep 
I )B6 people within due bounds by the Commissioners, by warning 
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them against dangerous districts, and by a system of licenses. He 
considered that by means of a ship he conld go up and down and 
patrol the coast, and that the expense of the ship might perhaps be 
considerably Ughtened if it coold be manned by a native crew. His 
(Sir Peter's) first voyage was chiefly a voyage of inquiry, and upon 
that inquiry would have been based the report which he intended 
to send in to the Imperial Government Only a few days before 
his death he wrote to Lady Scratchley, and said — " I feel confident 
I have the whole question of New Guinea in a nutshell." But 
that nutshell may, I fear, never be fully laid open to the world. 

The Chaibman (Frederick Young, Esq.) : I have now to propose 
a hearty vote of thanks to the rev. lecturer for the very instructive 
and interesting paper which he has given us this eveniog. In the 
course of his remarks, Mr. Chalmers said very little was known of 
New Guinea. We must all feel, however, tiiat we know a great 
deal more about it in consequence of the paper which has been 
read to us. The question of New Guinea has loog been of the 
deepest possible interest to the Boyal Colonial Institute. I have 
before me one or two volumes of our old Proceedings, which show 
that as long back as April 29, 1875 — twelve years ago — it fell to 
my lot, as representing the Institute, to organise an influential 
deputation to the then Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lord 
Carnarvon). This deputation urged, in the strongest possible 
manner, reasons why the British Government should undertake to 
annex the whole of that portion of New Guinea which was not 
claimed by the Dutch. A striking incident happened at that depu- 
tation. At the close of the proceedings, the Hon. Arthur Einnaird 
(now Lord Kinnaird) made this very remarkable prophecy. He 
said it was a very serious thing to omit a good opportunity. 
Germany was determined to be a great naval Power, and would 
look to the Colonies as the principal means to that end, and if she 
looked to New Guinea we might lose a very important Colony. A 
reference to the successive Blue Books will show that the same 
thing has been urged from time to time upon the various Secretariea 
of State for the Colonies by this Institute, and two or three years 
ago we waited upon Lord Derby to press again for the annexation 
of the unclaimed portion of the island. His lordship, with the 
usual vacillation which has been the characteristic of all our Home 
Governments on this subject, declined to agree to such a step, 
and also said that the Government had no reason to beUeve that 
any other Power had any idea of looking to New Guinea with & 
view to annexation. We know that shortly afterwards Germany 
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FOURTH ORDIKARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Tbb Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session waa held 
ou Tuesday, Febrnary 8, 1887. at Prince's Hall. 

Sir HzNBY Babkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Member of Council, in 
the oUair. 

The Minntes of the last Ordinary General were read and con- 
firmed, and the Ssorbtast announced that 28 Fellows had been 
elected, Tiz., 10 Resident and 18 Non-Reaident. 

Beaident Follows : — 

Alexander B. Baiter, Eiq., Morton Camphell, Eiq., Robert Slicrriff 
Dtelt, Eiq.. Arthur J. H. HarrU, Esq., Bichmond Henty, Eiq., William 
Alphmu Higgi, Eiq., Franeit Hogarth, Esq., Oeorye WreforA Hudton, 
Eiq., John Adam Stott, Etq., Bnatell D, Walker, Biq. 

Non-Reaidcnt Fellows : — 

Captain Goodion Adye (India), Gordon Allan. Eiq. (Brifith Hon- 
fluriu), Nulla D. OavU, Eiq. (Cape Colony), Edward Edwards, Biq. 
(Wett Africa), Kenneth BtnPord Hathtmie, Eiq. (tlatat). Oeorge Henrj/ 
Hall, Eiq. lC*p< Colony), A. W. Maben, Eiq. {Tranevaarj, Slajor Berey 
Owm (Nem Sovth Walet), Thoma$ Arthur Bance, Eiq. (Natat), 
<r, W,F. Bvgert, Eiq. {Victoria), Wiai<imSandover,Jun.,B»q,{We*tem 
Auitralia), Bet: PkUij' Barrington Siineott, M.A. (Cape Colony), Jam«» 
Thonuti, Eiq., J.P. (New Zealand), Horace Tosrr, Etq. (CjueenalanS), 
Thomai Franeit Barry Vandrr Rict, Eiq. (Cape Colony), William 
WilUami, Etq. (Weuj Zealand), Jamei WiUon, Eiq. (Cape Colony), 
Major J. R. B. Wilton {Ul Weit India Bfgl.). 

Donations of Books, Maps, &o., were also announced. 

The Chaibkam, In calling npon the lecturer, said : I have mnub 
pleasure in iDtrodaciug Mr. Morris, who has kindly undertaken to 
read ua a paper to-night on " Fruit as a Factor in Colonial Com- 
merce." Mr. Morris is no stranger to the Royal Colonial Institutei 
since he gave us the benefit of hia viewa on planting in the West 
Indies some three or fonr years ago, when he was at the head of 
the Botanic Gardens of Jamaica. Since that time Mi. Morris has 
done very good work in the West Indies in establishing, I may say, 
almost ft kind of Colonial Botanical Federation ; and, siuce his 
return home, has received the well-merited appointment of Assistant 
Director of the Boyal Gardens, Hew, I believe that from hia 
great Colonial experience and from his high qnaliii cations, it is as 
much a matter of congratulation to the British Colonies as it is to 
himself that he has received this appointment. Witlioal furUier 
preface. I will now call npoa Mr. Morris to read his paper. 
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FRUIT AS A FACTOR IN COLONIAL COMMERCE. 

One important result arising from tlic recent Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition is the great iutereEt awakened in the possibilities of 
our Colonial Empire as a source of a large supply of fruit. In the 
Colonial market attaolicd to the Exhibition there was shown a suocea- 
sion of rich and rare fruit from all parts of Her Majesty'B poasesBions. 
The Dominionof Canada, and the West India Islands, Cape of Good 
Hope and Natal, the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, Fiji, 
Straits Settlements, Mauritius, Cyprus, and Maltn, all were repre- 
sented by produce in fruit, which, for diversity of form and of 
representative character, probably surpassed anything previouslj 
seen in these islands. 

The shipments of &esh fruits from the Bonthem Hemisphere, 
were, in many cnse^, purely of an experimental character ; but the 
results achieved were certainly striking and suggestive, and will 
doubtless lead to a trade in fniit between the Colonies and Mother 
Country of benefit alike to both producer and consumer. At tha 
present time we import into this country raw and preserved fruit 
to a large amount annaally. Most of this fruit is supplied to us by 
foreign countries. But within the area of the British Dominions is 
included afruitclimate as extentiive as the world itself. We hav» 
all the fruit cUmates of the North temperate and tropical regions, 
and we have also the fruit cUuiates of the Southern Hemisphere, 
which latter can turn winter into summer, and eiipply fruit in 
abundance just at the time we want it most. 

As compared with many subjects brought forward and discussed 
at meetings of the Royal Colonial Institute, the subject which I have 
the honour to bring before you to-night may seem at first sight of 
small importance. But, having regard to the interest and charm 
which has always surroimded the subject of fruit, the mention of 
which " never fails to inspire thoughts of classic form, artistic hue, 
frpgrant delight of palate, and healthful service to the body," and 
having regard also to the possible expansion and the development 
which the fruit trade, not only between the Mother Oounti'y and 
her Colonies, but also between the Colonies tuUr se, or between the 
Colonies and neighbouring States is capable of attaining, there are 
few subjects that deserve more careful and exhaustive treatment ab 
001 hands. 

The &uit trees that are now cultivated in England and yield such 
etores of luscious food have travelled here during the slow progiesa 
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or centaries from Eaalero countries ; and, after improving them by 
I scieatifia ciiUiire and akdJ, wo bavo eent them forth like our aons, 
to people tbo orchards of tlia South. From these sunuy lauds, 
where our sons and daughters have made their homes, wo shall 
draw the future supply of fruit in quantity &nd quality probably 
exceeding that ot any fruit industry that the world has ever aeon. 

I believe it is Leigh Uunt who has drawn attention to the beanty 
as well as the agreeablencss of a welt- arranged group of fruit. Ho 
eays: " Here are the round piled-up oranges deepening almost into 
red, and heavy with juice ; the apple, with its brown red cheek aa 
if it had slept in the sun ; the pear, swelling downwards and provo- 
cative of a huge bite in the aide ; thronging grapes, like go many 
tight little bags of wine ; the peach, whose handsome leathern coat 
' Btrips off 80 finely ; the pearly or ruby-like currants, heaped in light 

I long basket? ; the red little mouthfuls of strawberries, ditto ; the 
larger purple ones of plams ; cherries, whose old comparison with 
lipa is better than anything new ; mulberries dark and rich with 
I jaice, fit to grow over what Homer calls the deep black-watered 
fountains ; the swelling pomp of melons : the rough inexorable 
looking cocoa-nut, milky at heart ; the elaborate elegance of wal- 
nuts ; the quaint coshew-nnt ; almonds, figs, raisins — Id short, 
' Wbatever E»rth, »11 baaring mother, yields, 
Rong'h or nmootti rind, or bwrded hiuli ot ahell.' " 
It will not do, however, to spend time over the mere question of 
beauty or attractiveness in fruit. Wo have to-night to discuss the 
praetioalandeoonomicaspcctsoffrnit and to)expreas sympathy with 
a young induBtry which will afford such a confederation of intereats 
ns will be mutually beneficial to onr Colonies and ourselves. 

Tn spite of a fairly large home industry in the cnlttvation of fruit, 
and to which we are naturally prepared to give due sympatliy and 
HQpport, the fact is establiahed that we are very far from supplying 
our wants. Whether we wish it or not, we arc compelled to import 
annually fruit, raw and preserved, as will be shown below, to the 
value of nearly eight million sterling. There is, I believe, plenty 
of room for an extension of &ult iadustnes in the United Kingdi 
if only in apples alone; and farmers would do well to turn theii 
attention to the cultivation of choice Irait as a means of supple- 
menting their rotarns fi-om other produce. But, for many kii 
fruit, such as oranges, lemons, pine-apples, dates, figs, grapes, con- 
Bumed dnciiig the winter months, we must depend largely upon 
warmer and sunnier lands ; and here it is that onr tropical and sub- 
tropical Colonies have the opportunity to oome forward, each with 
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ita special production, and seek a share ia wliat foreigners look 
upon as the best fruit market in the world. 

I mentioned just now that the United Kingdom draws supplies of 
fruit from abroad to the value of nearly eight million eterling per 
The actual figures as given in the Trade Returns for 1885 
ore as follow : — 



Apples, Onugea, ko 3,619,783 

NniB, Almoudx, Ao 701, 9IU 

. CummtB, liBiains, Fign.&c 3,26S,83S 

Total f7,B87,523 

I have taken the trouble to analyse carefnlly these i-etoms of 
imported fruits, and I find that not quite 4 per cent, of such fruits 
are received from British possessions. The bulk is produced aod 
supplied to ns by foreign States, The exact proportions iu respect 
of each class of fruit will appear from the following table :— 
Rbtfeit of Faun laroarED into the Uhited Kisqdou is 1883. 
(Published by tho Cuatom Honse, May, 1888.) 

Countries. Poeaowlgns. Tolal 

£ £ £ 

Applet, raw (1^3,319 B:I,712 717,031 

Oranges and Lemona 1,474,191 6,819 1,481,010 

Pmit, raw (nnennmetatffll) 1,370,743 6l,U04 1,421,747 

Frnit, dried and preBen-od 488,020 70,767 6S8,777 

NnU, need as fiiiit 3G8,27S 79,020 447, 2SS 

Abnonda 264,G24 SI 2G4.6I6 

*Ciimi>tB 1,468,182 1 1,4G8,183 

•Fiys 187,895 8 187,905 

•Plnnia, PnmeB, ie 94,738 4 04,742 

■BAiaina 96S,!37 9S:l 960,220 

Total 7,285.124 302,399 7,687,623 

* Sabjtct to a duty of 78. percwl. iinpoaed Uaroh 7, ISSO, jieldiuga rcTenua 
{in 1B85J of £613.740. 

Fruits from British possessions equal about one -twenty-fifth of 
the whole, or i per cent, nearly. The second of the above tables 
show very clearly what a large proportion of our imported froit is 
drawn from foreign countries. The fignres are ; Annual value 
from foreign countries, £7,285,124 ; from British possessions, 
£8(12,399. This is a very striking and suggeative comparison, 
which it would be well for the Colonies to carefully weigh and 
consider. If they can grow and ship, at a fair price, any of the 
fruit which is now supplied to us by foreign States, and of this there 
can be little doubt, tbcy have here a fair field for commercial enter- 
prise, and one in which they will receive every encouragement, on 
the sole ground, if no other, of the bond of mutual sympathy and 
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support which hinds together every porlioo of the Empire. Apart 
Trom tha mere inoreAse of population, the English are, I believe, 
becoming moro and more a fruit-eating community, and this 
tendeney is to be encouraged not merely as a sign of advance in 
civilisation and in the use of lusuriee, but alsoaa a direct incentive 
to more rational and healthful modes of living, and to a departiue 
from the atrongly heated foods and strong drinks nhioli obaracterise 
our habits na northerners, and wliicli are responsible, in some degree 
at least, for the prevalence amongst ns of intemperance and vice. This 
ia a phase of the sabject which can only be touched upon here. All 
I vrisli to point out, in passing, is that an increase in our supply of 
wholesome and refreshing fruit, both at home and abroad, is ona 
which is entirely free from objection, either on the ground of health, 
morals, or political expediency. A fmit such as the banana is in 
itself a valuable food, but others, such as the orange, grape, and 
pine-apple, are especially valuable on account of the potash salta, 
the citrate, malate, and tartrate which tboy contain. When fishi^ J 
or meat preserved with salt, forms on important aitiole of diet, v 
arc told the blood loses much of its potash eompoands and becomes 
unhealthy, unless the loss is made np. Now firuits, notably those 
of the orange family, supply these essential salts in a most effective 
manner. Frnits also by their flavour and juiciness serve to 
stimulate a weak appetite, to give variety and hgUtness, no less 
than elegance and beauty to an otherwise solid diet, and they con- 
tribute in a palatable and refreshing form mnch of Uie water 
required for the daily needs of digestion and assimilation. 

English Tbahe is ForiEioN Fruit. 

It may bo mtoresUng, not only for fi-uit-growera in the CoIonieBi, i 
but for home people as well, to review the character of the differeni J 
frnits that ore now imported into the United Kingdom, to traoe 
then- origin, as well as the special circnmstances of the countrieB 
which now hold the monopoly of supplying them. This will afford 
the best means for ultimately deciding which of these frnits can 
be grown in onr Colonial possessions, and what are the special 
points to be kept in view before a snccessfnl trade in fruit can be 
maintained between the Colonies and the Mother Country. 

In the first table of statistics placed before you to-night, I sum- 
marised the total value of fruits imported into the United King- 
dom during the year 1885. As showing the gradual but substantial 
development of the trade in foreign fruit which has taken place in 
this country, I am enabled, b; the courtesy of Hr. Seldon, Chief 
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Spanial] chefltnut, filbert — Saiyraa, blaolc Spanisli, and Barcelona — 
Brazil-nut, coooa-nat, monkey-nut, butter-nut, cashew-nut, pistachio- 
nnt, pec au nut, and occasionally other nuts more or less rare. It 
may be mentioned, iu passing, that these are not true nuts in the 
strict acceptance of the term; some are seeds, others are fruits. 
France and 8[)ain, again, supply the largest quantity of these nuts, 
while the West Indies and Brazil and some portions of the East 
Indies supply such as are specially confined to the tropics. The 
almond of oommeroe consists of the kernel of a peach-like fruit, 
probably native of the warm and dry portions of the Levantine 
Mediterranean. The tree appears to flonrish where the olive grows, 
and, although often seen in England, and found hardy in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, it only bears in exceptional seasons, and after 
a mild and uointeirnpted spring. Oui' chief supply of almonds, 
which leach an aggregate quantity of 400 tons, and a value of 
nearly a quarter of a million sterhng, cornea from Italy, Spain, and 
Morocco. " Jordan almonds "' come from Malaga in Spain, while 
bitter almonds eomo chiefly from Mogador in Morocco, whioh, by 
the way, possesses one of the most charming and equable climates 
in the world. The well-known fruit called grocers' currants are 
the produce of the Corinth vine, which is a seedless variety of the 
common grape. This particular vine is almost exclusively culti- 
vated in the Morea portion of the small kingdom of Greece and in the 
Ionian Islands. We imported in the year 1885 nearly 60,000 tons 
of currants, of the value of about a milhon and a half sterling. 
The vineyards of Corinth grapes are near the sea and cultivated 
with great care. It is somewhat remarkable that when tried else- 
where, for instance at Sicily and Malta, this usually seedless grape 
has developed berries so charged with seed as to be useless for 
commercial purposes. The imports of raisins, or dried grapes, are 
nearly 80,000 tons annually, of the value of nearly a million 
sterling. Muscatels, or the better class of stalk raisins, come irova 
Malaga, in Spain, and are iu demand all the year round, except 
during the short English fruit season. Valentia, or loose raisins, 
on the other hand, are chiefly used during the three winter months 
when the British housewife is concerned with phim-pudding. 
Figs, in a preserved state, are consumed to the extent of 6,000 tons 
annually, of the value of £290,000. They are imported oHefly 
from Turkey, while the remainder comes from Greece, Portugal, 
and Spain. 

Such, in brief, ia an outline of the English trade in foreign fruit. 
Summarising the results, we find that we procure supplies of fruit 
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from Spain to the valae of nearly two million sterling; from 
Greece to the valne of one and a half million sterling ; from Italy 
and Turkey to the value of three-quarters of a million sterling 
«aoh; from France, United States, and Germany, (including 
Holland and Belgium), to the value of half a million sterling each. 
The total value of fruit obtained from all British possessions, as 
noted above, is less than from either of these, and is only a little 
over a quarter of a million sterling. 

Beview of Fbuit Industbies in the CoLONnes. 

With exception of one or two, most of our Colonies are separated 
from the Mother Country by such *' countless miles of ocean " that 
it was thought impossible to draw from them any appreciable quan- 
tity of fresh fruit. But the rapid progress made in the construction 
of large and swift ocean steamers has brought even our Australian 
Colonies within the compass of a four weeks' voyage ; and if we 
can draw supplies of oranges, apples, and pears from the far-off 
orchards of Australia and New Zealand, what cannot be done with 
the productions of Colonies at less than one-half the distance? The 
voyage to New Zealand is possibly longer than to any other British 
Colony, and if, as has been proved to be the case, supplies of excel- 
lent fruit can be brought from thence, there is suggested to us a 
possible opening for a trade in fruit with our Colonial Empire at 
present hardly realised. The establishment of a Colonial market 
in connection with the Colonial and Indian Exhibition was the 
means of bringing very forcibly before us the characteristic fruit of 
each Colony, and the lesson taught by it, if rightly followed up, will 
tend to bring an acceptable supply of food within reach of all classes 
tn the Mother Country, while at the same time it will develop such 
interest in the resources of the Colonies themselves that attention 
will be devoted to an almost unworked field of productive in- 
dustry. 

As regards the exhibits of each Colony, which consisted of both 
fresh and preserved fruits, I may mention that a report undertaken 
at the request of H.B.H. the President of the Commission, has been 
prepared by me, and is now in the presa This report enters as 
fully into details as was practicable in the limited space at my 
command. I have briefly summarised under each Colony its capa- 
bilities in the way of fruit, and^mentioned what appeared to be the 
most successful of its exhibits. I will not now, therefore, travel over 
the ground of this report ; but, with your permission, shall endea- 
vour to ^supplement it by such farther information as I have 
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gathered daring thiB inquiry, whieh to me has been tfaroogboat of 

an interesting character. 

Canada. 

FoDowing the order in which the Colonies were placed in the 
Official Catalogae of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, we b^gin 
with the Dominion of Canada, which, as was naturally expeeted, 
made a magnificent show of froit, and there is little doidyt the 
Dominion is destined to become, in the near fntore, a Tery formid- 
able rival to the United States in the supply of apples to the Eng- 
lish market. The Canadian fruit possesses high colour and delicate 
flavour equal to the best American apples, and it is merely a ques- 
tion of time whether Canadian apples are not as largely eonsomed 
in Europe as American apples. 

At present American apples are imported to the value of 
£500,000/ while the value of Canadian apples amounts only to 
J^91,000. It would be unfair to suppose that Canada can produce 
apples only. In its clear, bright, and stimulating climate it eair 
grow almost any fruit of temperate climates, but at present through 
its horticultural societies and other organisations it wisely devotes 
chief attention to the improved cultivation of the apple, and to the 
introduction of new varieties or the acclimatisation of old ones. 
The Province of Ontario is the most important centre for apple 
growing, and in good years it is estimated that this one province 
alone will produce over a million barrels. 

Australasia. 

The Australian Colonies, although much further off than Canada^ 
possess one great advantage arising from their position in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Their winter is our summer, and our 
winter is their summer. The Australian fruits wiU therefore come 
into the English market at a time when few other fruits are avail- 
able. As a writer recently remarked : ** In May and early June 
housekeepers are sorely tried to furnish the last course. English 
apples are few and shrivelled. Those of American growth are 
spent. Pears are not on hire. The time of strawberries has noi 
come, except for the ' swaggering ' classes. Grapes are in their 
worst season. The nuts of autumn are dry and musty, and oranges 
are over. It is at this season that we are to be blessed with the 
noble and beautiful growth of Australia, of which as yet only the 
timid firstlings have appeared in the fruit market of the Colonial 
Exhibition." 

Taking a rapid review of the Australian Colonies it might be 
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mentioned that New Soath Wales and South Australia are des- 
tined to produce oranges equal to any in the English market, and 
in this one fruit alone they possess an opening of great Talue. 
Australian oranges are expected to arrive in Europe in June, July, 
and August, a time when no oranges are found in the Northern 
Hemisphere. Shipments of this fruit at such a time must naturally 
cause a change in the characteristics of the English fruit trade, but 
for fine fruit carefully packed and well placed, Uiere is little doubt 
it would soon establish itself as a recognised article of trade, and 
prove adequately remunerative. 

Victoria produces excellent apples, apricots, cherries, figs, melons, 
plums, and raspberries. Fig drying is being taken up as a local 
industry, and it is to be hoped that some portion at least of the two 
hundred thousand pounds we pay at present for our supply of foreign 
figs will be attracted by our brethren in this Colony. The canned 
fruit of Victoria has been pronounced in the City to be equal to the 
best Califomian fruit now so largely used in Europe ; and, after 
carefally testing them, one firm has expressed the opinion that 
^* there will doubtless be a large trade done between the Mother 
Country and the Dependency of Victoria." 

Each Australian Colony by virtue of its geographical position, its 
climate, and soil, and the tastes and habits of its people, is enabled 
to take up its own special branch of fruit industry. South Australia 
produces grapes and apples, which can be sent here in large 
quantities ; but if all its pears are equal to those which appeared in 
tiie Colonial market, and they can be supplied in large quantities, 
this Colony will have a distinctive fruit of great value in northern 
markets. 

The weak points in the shipments of ^last year are, I believe, 
well recognised at Adelaide, and will no doubt be carefully avoided 
in the future. I am glad to notice that the Royal Agrioultnral and 
Horticultural Society of South Australia is taking action with the 
view of securing a cool chamber capable of taking ten tons of fruit 
by each fortnightly steamer from February 1 to Ajnil 80 of the 
current year. The first consignment of South Australian fruit of 
ibis season is probably, therefore, now on its way home ; and I feel 
«ure that the members of this Institute, no less than English people 
generally, wish every success to an enterprise which, although 
primarily in the interest of trade, tends at the same time to bind us 
closer together as an Empire in the paths of progress and in mutual 
well-being. 

Queensland is capable of producing rich stores of both temperate 
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and tropical fruits, and there is a local trade with Sydney in 
bananas and other fruit which no doubt will lead to much greater 
development. Pine-apples of good quality and large size are grown, 
in the Colony, and Mr. Theodore Wright speaks of fruit weighing 
from twelve to thirty pounds in weight grown at Mackay on the 
Pioneer Biver. While subtropical Queensland, with a fine dry 
stimulating climate, granted only a sufficiency of water, possesses 
excellent capabilities for producing fruit with good keeping qualities 
equal to the best Califbmian fruit, it is evident that tropical 
Queensland must eventually become the seat of a large firoit 
industry, provided a good outlet is found for it. 

Western Australia, with an equally dry and stimulating climate, 
has produced raisins and currants of excellent quality. As regards, 
the latter, it has been believed that the Corinth vine has not proved 
a success anywhere except in the Morea and Ionian Islands. What 
may have happened elsewhere I cannot say, but the curranta 
shown at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition from West Australia^ 
South Austraha, and the Cape of Good Hope were seedless, and» 
moreover, were of such good quality that they could hold their own 
with any at present imported into tiiis country. 

Practically an undeveloped country, Western Australia cannot 
be expected to show such an advance in matters horticultural aa 
her sister Colonies, but what she has done already is good earnest 
of what she is capable of doing ; and it is evident that choice and 
delicious fruits are to be numbered amongst the stores of het 
prosperous future. 

Tasmania, unfortunately, was not represented at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, and, in view of her capabilities as a fruit countryt 
this was a distinct loss both to herself and to those who feel an 
interest in Colonial industries. As regards the importance and 
value of fruit culture in Tasmania, I cannot do better than quote a 
few words from the admirable paper read before the Boyal Colonial 
Institute by Chief Justice Sir William Dobson, on May 11 last. 
He said : ** As might be expected from our cUmate, the cultivation 
of fruit forms a staple industry. I,cannot demonstrate this more clearly 
than by telling you that, besides what we consume at home — and 
we are large fruit consumers— we send away £85,000 worth to the 
neighbouring Colonies in an unmanufactured state, and we manu- 
facture four and a half million pounds of jam, or more than 2,000 tons,, 
of the value of £80,000, of which we export £72,000 worth. We alsa 
export what is called pulp to the value of £18,000. This is fruit 
of soft kinds that would not stand a voyage, which is boiled down 
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and pat into casks and shipped, for the most part, to onr neighbour, 
Victoria, who imposes a heavy duty on our jam, but imposes a 
comparatively trivial duty on the pulp^ which her jam manufac- 
turers convert into Victoria jam. Our manufactories employ about 
800 hands, of whom one-third are women. In the valleys on the 
slopes of Mount WelUngton, and in other moist and sheltered spots, 
the little settler has his raspberry plot and his black currant plot, 
for these are the most favoured fruits for jam-making. Once 
planted, they need little attention, and the only labour required is 
in picking and carrying to market.'* 

Fresh fruit from New Zealand arrived last summer in thirty 
consignments, and English people were able to realise what the 
apples of the Antipodes were like, by the beautiful fruit which 
Sir Julius Von Haast displayed for some weeks amongst the 
other numerous attractions of the New Zealand Court. The 
changes of temperature and the daily variations must be con- 
siderable in a country like New ZeaJand, and these are factors 
which must be well weighed by horticulturists. But it is evident 
that apples, quinces, and fruits of this character can be very success- 
fully grown there. Moreover, they possess such keeping qualities 
that fruit stood the long voyage without special storage, and 
remained good for several weeks afterwards. A writer on fruit 
culture in New Zealand remarks that since New Zealand frait 
reaches Europe when there is little or none in the market it must 
realise good prices. He adds : '* So long as the grower could get 
2^. per lb. for his fruit it would pay well." 

Fui. 

Although one of the latest additions to our Colonial Empire, the 
Fiji Islands are striving their utmost to take a worthy place. 
They possess in their late Administrator, and now Lieut.- 
Governor, the Hon. J. B. Thurston, C.M.G., an officer of great zeal 
and energy, and one who is not only thoroughly conversant with 
local circumstances, but who sympathises with any well-directed 
efforts to develop the resources of these fertile islands. Sydney, in 
New South Wales, is only seven and a half days distant from Viti 
Levu, while Auckland, in New Zealand, is only four and a half 
days distant. Hence it is not surprising that a trade in tropical 
fruit, begun in 1877, has now assumed considerable importance. In 
1885 the value of bananas and pine-apples exported from the Fiji 
Islands reached £24,000. A fruit-preserving company has been 
established, and the canned Fiji fruits exhibited at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition were attractive and good. 
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South Africa. 

We oome now to the South African Colonies, and, if time per* 
mitted, I would be glad to enter fully into the meriU of the excellent 
collections which were sent last year from the Cape of Good Hope 
and Natal. The Cape of Good Hope is so engrossed with diamonds 
that it has little time for rural industries ; but, if it seriously devoted 
attention to the subject of fruit, it could supply European markets 
with raisins and currants, and with fresh grapes in almost unlimited 
quantities. 

The collections of Natal fruits were most Taried and interesting. 
Many were essentially tropical, others were purely temperate fruits. 
The varities indicated a wide range of climatic conditions, while the 
quality of all the fruits was exceptionally good. The yellow peaoh 
is so abundant in the Colony that it is often used for feeding pigs. 
If dried and exported in large quantities. Natal peaches should 
prove a valuable addition to the food supply of this country. Fresh 
fruit from Natal could be placed in the English market during the 
months of March, April, and May. These are probably the months 
we most require them. As indicating the interest taken just now 
in Colonial fruits, a correspondent at Pietermaritzburg suggests 
that, ** if Australia can send her oranges over a £eu: greater distance 
of tropical sea to arrive in good condition in the London market, 
there is no reason why the Cape should not also engage in the trade, 
and find it even more profitable." 

Eastern Tropics. 

In the Eastern Tropics we have the Empire of India, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, and the Straits Settlements. As regards India and 
Ceylon, it is doubtful whether we can at present at least obtain any 
fresh fruits of a suitable character. In fact, they have very few 
fruits which they can spare in large quantities capable of bearing a 
long sea voyage. They might, however, supply some preserved 
fruits. At the Colonial and Indian Exhibition there were shown, 
from India, a small dried apricot {Prunits armenica, L.), an im- 
portant article of food in the Punjab Himalayas, and in the North- 
west Provinces, which deserves attention as a probable source of an 
import trade for the English market. This fruit is known in India 
as the mish-mush, or *' Moon of the Faithful" Dr. Watt remarks 
that it is largely eaten by all classes, fresh or dried, but chiefly 
fresh, and sometimes in preserve by Europeans. Sometimes the 
apricots are pressed together and rolled out into thin sheets or 
''moons" two or three feet in diameter, like a blacksmith's apron. 
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From A^hanistan large quantities of the dried fruit are imported 
into India, and distributed by trade far into the plains of Bengal. 

Mauritius produces a > tropical fruits, such as pine-apples, 
bananas, litchis, guavas. The natural outlet for Mauritian fresh fruit 
would be during the winter months to the Gape and South Australia. 
Preserved and canned fruit might be prepared cheaply and abun- 
dantly, and for these there are markets all over the world. 
Although no serious attempts have hitherto been made to develop 
the fruit resources of Mauritius, there is no doubt an external 
trade in fruit might be established, which would do something to 
alleviate the present depressed condition in which it is placed by 
the fall in sugar. 

The Straits Settlements yield perhaps the richest stores of 
tropical fruits of any of our dependencies. The mangosteen, durian 
mango, pine-apple, papaw, duku, attap, langsat, plessan, ram- 
bustin, pumelo, bananas, blimbing, guava, cherimelia, were all 
shown at the Indian and Golonial Exhibition in a preserved 
state, and, with other better-known tropical fruit, they formed 
one of the most interesting collections of East-Indian fruits seen in 
this country. Singapore pine-apples are largely exported preserved 
whole in syrup, and the enterprise shown by several firms in 
popularising this article will no doubt lead to a considerable trade 
being established in this country. 

West Indies. 

From the Eastern Tropics, I would ask you to go with me to the 
Western Tropics, and especially to those beautiful islands dotted 
over the Caribbean sea. While the West has given to the East the 
pine-apple, the banana, and the guava, it has received in return 
the orange, lime, shaddock, and mango, and its fertile soils and 
sunny climates have greatly improved them. The Bahamas were 
the first of the West India islands to give attention to the cultiva- 
tion and export of fruit. The first cargo of pine-apples was shipped 
to England in 1842. In 1855 the shipments consisted of 16,469 
dozens, of the value of £8,415 ; in 1864, of 61,500 dozens, of the 
value of £8,516. To keep the fruit for a voyage of almost twenty- 
eight days by sailing vessels, the whole plant was taken up and 
shipped. This was rather an expensive system, as the planters lost 
the suckers, or shoots, for replenishing^their fields, and the quantity 
taken at one shipment was necessarily small. 

Of late years, the bulk of the Bahamas fruit is shipped to the 
United States, and in 1885 the statistics as regards pine-apples 
stood as follows*: — 
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The total value of the fcuit exports of the Bahamas averages 
aboat £54,OOU annually. 

These consist of oranges, shaddocks, avocado pears, bananas, 
cocoa-nuts, and sapodillas. Canned or preserved pine-apples are also 
exported, but it would appeat that much more might be done in 
this dii'<action. l-'rom a letter received reoently fiooi a correspon- 
dent at the Bahamas, I learn that " Eleuthera and Long Island 
have done fairly well this year, selling their pines at Zs. per dozen. 
But Cat Island, with a population of 6,000, nearly all engaged ia 
pine-growing, has done very badly. The people had plenty of 
pines, but could not sell them. When I was there in the beginning 
of August there were several thousand dozens still in the fields, and 
tbe people would gladly have sold them at 4 Id. or 6d. per dozen — a 
price which wonld barely cover their carriage to the beach. But no 
sale could be made eveu at that price. The prospects of the orange 
crop are good, but bo bug as tbe fruit is sent to market in iiilk in the 
holds of Bcbooners, good prices cannot be obtained, and many 
cargoes arc damaged and lost." From auother source I learn 
" that fully ouB-tbfrd of the fruit crop of the Bahamas ie lost 
through want of care iu properly picking and shipping the fruit." 

Tbe other West Indian Islands, with tbe exception of Jamaica, 
of which I shall speak presently, have not been able to establish 
an appreciable fruit industry. The difficidty is not in growing 
frnit, but in securuig regular and suitable moans of transit. The 
intercolonial steamers of tbe Royal Mail Company cannot be 
utihsed, as they have a purely local itinerary. What are wanted 
are rapid steamerR connecting directly with tlie United States or 
Europe, and provided with suitable accommodation for carrying 
fruit. The fruit trade of tbe several islands at present is as 
follows :— Trinidad, chiefly cocoa-nnts, jE43,00O; Tobago, cliiefly 
cocoa-nuts, £2,600 ; Grenada, £390; St. Lucia. £404; Barbados, 
chiefly tamarinds, £1,305; Dominica, £3,444; Montserrat, limes 
and lime juice, £11,000; St, Eitts and Nevie £1,078; Antigua, 
cbiefiy pine-apples, £156. 

Although Jamaica embarked iu a fi-uit industi'y much later than 
most of the others, it now occupies tbe first place as a fruit export- 
ing country. The value of its shipments are not far short of 
£250,000 annually, which go principally to tbe United States. 
T''" "'■■ef fruit exported ie the banana, which in 1885 reached a 
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value or £130,000. Next comes the orange, to tbe value of £81,000. 
Other fruits exported are pine-apples, limes, mangoes, cocoa-nnts, 
slioddocks, and tamarinils. Tbe Jamaica bananas are cultivated hy 
both Europeana and negroes, and, according to the season, sell . 
locally for £7 lOa. to £10 per hundred bunches. Small bunchea, 
lera than "seven bands," are not saleable. The bulk of the orange 
crop is jrielded by self-sovn trees, growing in pastures or nativa 
gardens. When tbo fruit is carefully picked by hand, graded 
according to size aud degree of ripeness, and well packed, it fiudi 
a ready market. The demand for Jamaica fruit is necessarily 
affected by the Florida crop, but latterly the trade is somewhat 
brisk, and good prices are realised. Even with the trees at present 
existing, if attention were seriously given to the subject, the exports 
of oranges from Jamaica might be increased fourfold. It reflects 
somewhat unfavourably on the West Indian Islands, which can 
grow this fruit so HucceasfuUy and readily, that orang<>s from 
Sicily are stilt being imported into New York aud New Urleons, 
and that, after crossing the Atlantic, they are placed in the market 
in a better and more acceptable condition for buyers tliau West 
Indian fruit. This is a matter wliich, with a Uttle more experience 
Bod knowledge on the part of growers, might be greatly changed. 
With suitable storage in cool chambers, Jamaica could supply tlii 
Enghsh market with pine-apples, oranges, cherimoyei, water-lemon, 
eweet-cnp, tree-tomato, rose-apple, limes, mangoes, and many 
others. As regards mangoes, thousands of tons are produced 
annually, and L have elsewhere suggested that, after exporting tbe 
best in a green state, using others for cbutneys, pickles, and 

(preserves, the rest might be utilised in the production of a useful 
spirit, or in the manufacture of glucose. 
The rapid rise of the fmit trade in Jamaica is due to the ent«r- 
priaing oonneoU of the late Governor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, wIm 
secured regular aud rapid communication with tbe States by sul>- 
tidiaed steamers, and connected tbe fruit ports by telegraph and 
extended tbe railways. MucJi is slill needed iu the way of roads for 
opening up fruit districts, aud for bringing them into closer communi- 
cation with the coast. Uy such means, tbe fruit would be cheaply 
and expeditiously brought to tbe port of shipment, and the smaU 
settlers encouraged to embark iu fruit culture. 

What Sir Anthony Musgrave did for Jamaica, Sir Frederick 
Barlee appears to have dene for British Honduras. The establisb- 
ment of a regular mail service between Debzc and New Orleans woa 
tbe first step in making British Honduras a fruit exporting Colony. 
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In 1880, it exported no fruit except coooa-nuts. Last year it ex- 
ported fniita consisting of bananas, limes, mangoes, oranges, 
avocado pears, pine-apples, and tamarinds, to the value of 

A Ter>' interesting attempt was made last year to import fresh 
tropical friiit from British Guiana by MesHre. Scrutton & Sons, who 
had one of their steamers fitted with a cool chamber specially for 
the purpose. Bananas and many delicate frnits were received from 
the West Indies during the course of the Exhibition in excellent 
condition. It is to be hoped that all connected with this interesting 
experiment will resolve to make it a permanent feature in West 
Endian trade, and indnce the English to become as large oonsnmera 
of bananas and other tropical fruit as the people in tlie States. 

Before closing my remaiks npon the West Indian fruit trade, I 
would mention that the growing of fruit for export has initiated 
quite a now departui-e in the methods of local trade. It is trno 
that fruit-growing in itself is somewhat uncertain, and apt to suffer 
endden rcvfrses, butlhefactremaiasthat it enables some thoasauds 
of small growers to place land under cultivation and to utilise what 
otherwise would be simply wasted. 

Again, a tnule in fruit has introduced a system of cash payments 
on liie spot, witli the result that the cultivator is placed at once in 
possession of means for continuing planting operations and extend- 
ing them to the fullest extent. As a case in point I might mention 
that the fruit trade in Jamaica is the moans of circulating nearly 
£250,000 annnolly, amongst all classes of the community, and this 
Urge sum is immediately available, without the vexations delays for- 
merly experienced in establishing other and mora permanent indus- 
tries. Bananas, for instance, come into bearing in about fifteen or 
«ight«en months from tlie time of planting, and as the return is 
Dsually frcni £10 to JC20 per acre, the planter is able, with a corapara- 
I lively tmall capit&l, to eslabhsh his land in cocoa, coffee, nutmegs, 
limes, oranges, and cocoa-nuts, which.wheo the bananas are exhausted, 
will remain a pcrmanetit source of revenue. It is on this account 
that I look upon the finiit trade of the West Indian Islands, as 
indcedofmany other small industries, as calculated in tlie aggregate 
to build up, little by little, an improved condition for the people of 
ihese islands— a condition which ultimately will enable them to 
meet much more Buocesafnlly than they otherwise would the 
depression under which they ore now sufTeriug. 
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PftEaUVED FllUtT. 

lu my previous remarks I have not loaolied partiouUrly on 
preseired h-nits, and on saoh special preparations aaJAms, jellies, 
and candied fruits. Where fresh Emit is abundant, local circnm- 
stanoes will determine whether that fruit can bo best utilised iu a 
Irosl] or preserved state. For Oolonios beyond ronch of a convenient 
market for fresh fruit and where sugar of good quiUity is obtainable 
at a moderate price, it would, no doubt, as at Singapore, hi advis- 
able to preserre suoh friiitB in syrnp, and expert them iu that state. 
e preserved fruits at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
iples of productions in this olaas, the general impression 
I not BatisCactory. Pineapples from Singapore and 
Imre an exception, and appeared to be fairly appreciated, 
y other preserted fruits were not presented in an attractive 
[ ind satisfactory manner ; and, compared with the general character 
of preserved fruits received in this country from California, they 
were decidedly inferior. This arose from various causes, but it is 
only necessary to mention here that the syrup was generally too 
thick, the quality of sugar used too tow, und the fruit gcni^rally was 
put up when too ripe, and consequently the flavour was tost. 
Those who undertake to preserve fruits should obtain a tin of Cali- 
fomion Bartlett pears, and carefully study the nature of tlio eymp, 
w ud tlie excellent manner in Tchioli botir the Savour and consistency 
f tho fruit are preserved intaet. i mention ttiis as the highest 
imlard I know of what a canned fruit shoald be. If tropical 
mil could be preserved with such suooess as the Californian fruit 
TO just mentioned, it would command relatively high prices. 
. preparations as guava jelly and lovidoTi jelly (the latter 
D tfasr fruit of Flarourtia inrrmu ) would become rooogniaod artiolee 
ftt eommeree. if prepared fay experienced and skilled persons. 

As regard* jams, there is practically no market for those from M 
' Ooloniee. The abundanee of English and Continental fruit suiti 
for jam making and the low price of sugar enable £ngtish-mad»~ 
jams to be the cheapest and possibly the best of any. 

Tliero is,on the other hand.a good opening for attractive and taste- 
ally proparedeandjed and crystallised fruits, which come tons now 
ifly from ^nnee. OfoandiedlimM,oraQges,kumr]nat, rose-apple, 
t, abaddook, oocoa-nut, guava, mango, skitfnlly prepared and 
I the ebaractoriatie flavour of each duly prcaorvol, there woitU 
t a moderate demand ; bat as tbey wonlJi enter into oompetilioft 
I iritb candied fruits sow bo iuecMsfully prepared by tbo French, 
■ jtaflna art departouat En fmit isdtutrf in which the OoloniM 
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■BAu only attain Buccess wben they have devoted considerable attea- 
lioD to the subject. 

There ia no reason, however, why they should not at once enter 
«pon pi'eserving their best fniitB in syrup, and, as I have pointed 
out abovi?, their chief competitor in this branch ia California, which 
lias established a reputation not easily to be surpassed. 

Bananas would appear not to be palatable preserved in syrup, on 
account: of a alight astringency which is developed in tbem, and, in 
competition with figs, they are practically unsaleable in a dried 
state. Hence this fruit at present ia only marketable in a &esb 
state. A proposal has been made to impart bananas in pulp for the 
purpose of making champagne. But if fruit pulp, that is, fruit reduced 
by partial boiling and preserved with salicylic or boracic acid were to 
become a commercial article, I believe this plan would utilise an 
enormous quantity of fruit which ia now wasted for want of a 
proper outlet. Fruit pulp, if imported in large casks, might be very 
enccessfaliy treated in this country where sugar is so cheap ; and 
the conserve made from it could easily be put up in neat and 
attractive bottles and sold at a moderate price. In the Colonies, 
strange to say, sugar is much dearer than in England, even in those 
that grow sugar. Refined sugar has to he imported and generally 
costs, for instance in Jamaica, aa much as five pence to seven pence 
per pound. Again, attractive tiua or well stoppered bottles would 
be fully one-third more than in Englaud ; hence, it is almost impos- 
sible for the Colonies to compote with the Mother Country in any 
preparations of fruit preserved with sugar. With fruit pulp simply 
packed in casks the case ia different ; and I commend tlie subject 
both to fruit-growers in the Colonies and to merchanta at home in 
search of a new industry. Some hundreda of tons of bananas, 
where the bunches are too small for export, and several thousand 
tone of mango pulp could be exported from Jamaica, to say nothing 
of gnavas, pine-apples, red plnms (Spondias), star-apples and nase- 
berries. 

Packisg Ann SnipprNO Fresh Fruit. 
Before closing my paper it might be useful to growers of fruit in 
the Colonies to say a few words as regards the various methods 
adopted for selecting and preparing fresh fruit for export 
purposes. When fruit is produced in large quantities, and it 
posaesaes a distinct value in foreign markets, it is a matter which 
coDcema the Government, no less than the people generaUy, to take 
} every step that ia practicable and suitable to place that fruit in sncb 
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a maiket in the best passible oooditioii. Great care ia taken 
generally in the preparation of crops of sugar, coffee, cacao, pimento, 
tobacco, ginger, and other produce ; but the careful and scientific 
treatment of fruit, although capable of yielding returns proportion- 
ately quite as large as any of these, is practically overlooked, and 
sequently the loss entailed upon both growers and shippers is 
enormous. The frnit-RrowerB of America, France, Spain, and 
Italy, who at present command the English market, have given for 
many years past the most careful attention to this subject, and the 
result is seen in the large snms which they realise for their ship- 
ments and the general prosperity of their industries. It is clearly not 
enough to grow good fruits, but it is necessary also to study care- 
fully bow and when they should be packed, under what conditions 
they should be shipped, and the special requirements of buyers in 
the markets to which they are consigned. Those who study tliese 
matters most thoroughly and effectually must reap their reward in 
good prices, and their marks would become in time so well known 
and trusted as to be firmly established. It would be impossible 
here to enter into practical details respecting the treatment of each 
olaas of fruit. As regards apples : given fruit of attractive appear- 
ance and good quality, they might, as in America and Canada, bs 
packed in barrels without paper, but so arranged as to lie in tiers 
and keep firmly together to prevent rubbing or bruising. Apples 
from Australia and New Zealand of the more delicate sorts would 
be better wrapped in paper, and with the layers divided by thio 
strips of cardboard or wood. The best New Zealand apples arrived 
last year packed in chaff, but it is a question whether this is really 
necessary. Pears might be wrapped in paper and packed in two or 
three layers in light boxes. 

Oranges for the American market are preferred hand-picked and 
with a portion of the stem attached, whicli. It is believed, ensures 
better keeping qualities, and they are carefully wrapped in soft tiesne 
paper and packed in boxes or barrels. For the English market 
" stem cut " oranges are not specially sought ; but the plan might 
very well be tried by Anstralian growers, to test whether snch oranges 
arrive in better condition than those without stem. 

Pine- apples will keep very well for ten or twelve days without special 
stowage. The best frait received in (England from tlie Azores and 
Madeira Is packed one or two in a compartment in a light box, or 
in flat cases with about ten or a dozen fmit. Early in the season 
.they fetch as high as 6s. to 6s, each, but sometimes only 2s. 6d. 
■Mch. Pine-apples for the American market from the West Indies 
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are packed id barrels, and Bonietimes iii bulk, but the loas, whicb 
in both cases is great, migbt be saved by pnokiag in light boxes or 
cold storage. Grapes are largely received ia England during the 
winter months, and they come chiefly from Spain, pcioked in cork- 
dust, in barrels or half barrels. They fetch from 10s. to 20j. per 
barrel. Growers in Australia and the Oape would do well to ship 
only the best fruit known to keep well, and possibly they would find 
paper the best substitute for cork-dust. Ghaff packing or ordinary 
sawdust woiUd appear not to answer. 

So far, I have said notbuig respecting special storage for fruit 
during transit. This ia a subject which has already received some 
attention, but it is evident that special chambers in last-going 
steamers will become a necessity, if trade in fresh fruit between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country is to be thoroughly successful. 
The question of storing fruit to keep during long voyages has often 
been discussed, and numerous experiments have been ti-ied with 
results more or less satisfactory. In the first place it is absolutely 
necesEary that all perishable fruits intended to bo shipped should 
be gathered before they are ripe. The exact condition when esporb 
fruit should bo gathered requires some experience ; hut it is under- 
stood in the West Indian expression of "full fruit." It is necessary 
the fruit should have attained its maturity as regards size, but not 
in the elaboration of the juices, which gives it its ultimate sweet 
flavotir. What is sought by a special chamber on board ship is to 
retard the ripening process of the fruit as much as possible without 
affecting its flavour. In fact, to keep the active principles of liHe 
in the &uit in such a state of suspense that it wi!l travel long 
distances before the ripening process is accomplished. The question 
is : How can this be done most cheaply and efficaciously ? In soma 
experiments tried on board the bb. li-anlioi', trading between 
Jamaica and New York, a chamber was fitted to contain nothing 
but nitrogen gas. It was beheved that, if deprived altogether of 
oxygen, the fruit could not ripen, or, in other words, it could not 
undergo the slow combustion which is a ncoeBsary concomitant to 
the process of ripening. This experiment, although interesting in 
itself, failed, because its promoters overlooked a well-known fact in 
vegetable physiology. Thoy found that while the outer portion of 
the fruit by means of nitrogen gas was kept from ripening, the 
inner cellular portions set up a state of incipient fermentation. 
which rendered the fruit at the end of the voyage absolutely worth- 
loes. Of other experiments I need not speak here. So far as we 
can gather at present, it wdnld appear that a cool and well-ventilated 
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mbor, in which the temperature is kept uniformly low, and ia 
vhioh the air is fairly dry, ia the most efficacious of uny for the 
transport of perishnblQ fruits. 

Probably the first suoceseful attempt to import fresh tropical 
/ruit iu a specially prepared or cool chamber was made by Messrs. 
Scruttou, Sons & Co., of Ghracecharch Street, in the bb. Nonpareil, 
in May, 1886. The conaigninent coosisted of 400 banches of 
banaoaa, some sapodilla, the bell-apple or water-lemoD, and loquat. 
Iu sabscqaent oonsigDments there were brooght bananaa, pine- 
apples, alligator pears, bread-fruit, papaw, limes, oranges, and toma- 
toes. These fniits were brought from BritiBh Guiana, and arrived 
in exoeUeut condition after a voyage of twenty-one days. The cool 
chamber on board the Nimpdrtil had a capacity for nearly 1,200 
bunches of bananaa, and by means of a refrigerating machine fitted 
i)y Haslam, of Derby, a dry equable temporatare of about 39 to 41 
degrees was maiatalned dnring the whole voyage. This is probably 
the lowest temperature necessary for fruits, otherwise it would be 
frozen and possibly be spoiled. A regular temperature of abont 
45 degrees might, under ordinary ciraumstancea, be snffioieot to 
beep well-seleeted and not over-ripe fruit in good condition, and 
especially if provision is made for keeping the air in the chamber as 
<lry as possible. Excess of moisture or want of proper ventilation 
very quickly affects fniit in these chambers, and hence it ia only by 
careful and syatematic experiments the required conditions can be 
exactly obtained. 

If oool chambers for fruit could be provided at a reasonable coat, 
there is no donbt that they would greatly enlarge the prospects of a 
trade io fresh tropical and aub-tropical fruits between the Colonies 
and the Mother Coantry. As noticed above, a proposal has been 
mode by growers in South Australia to engage a cool chamber on 
board the Orient steamers to bring fruits to this country during the 
present year, and similar arrangements are in conrae of being made 
by otlier Colonica. We shall then, I beheve, enter upon a distinctly 
practical phase of our aabject, and the results will, I hope, be as 
satisfactory to our brethren in the Ooloniea as tlicy will be beneficial 
and full of promise to onrselves. 

DisonssioN. 

Mr, R. S. Wu.FOLa (Victoria) : Tlie intcreating paper we have 

hod to-night from Mr. Morris deals with a subject in which I 

I balieve all colonists are deeply concerned, but I may aay that there 

"a one point to whioh the author has not in any way alluded. In 
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wy opinion, all tlie beuriiiga of tlie qaeBtion are commercial. The 
fact tiiat we liaTO the opportoiiity of placing frait in the Engliab 
market at periods of the year when foreign coantries. aa a rule, 
have not tho means of doing bo, does not get over the enormous 
distance of oar AuEtralasian Colonies from Great Britain, and the 
conseqaent large altendaDt expenses of Bhipment, &u. Borne few 
years ago, when travelliog to India, with the object of residing 
there for some coudderable period, I remember taking orer » 
certain quantity of fniit from Anstralia as on experiment, on« 
portion being deposited within a coldair chamber and the other 
kept outside, and the result was that the fruit which had been 
placed outside the chamber arrived almost in a state of decom- 
position, whilst that which was inside was in a nearly perfect 
condition. But what waa the coat of tliia mode of transit ? Why 
it was simply enormous, and such aa to render it impossible for 
Austrahans to ship their produce even to India, which is closer to 
their shores by sevorid days than England. In these days of 
Imperial Federation, when the honour and glory of the Empire are 
HO &eely and strongly spoken about, as Australians we believe 
most decidedly in the pounds, shillings, and pence, or commeroiAl 
view. The question, therefore, resotvea itself as to whether the 
great country to which we all hope to send our goods intends io 
any way to take up our case as against the enormous foreign iffl- 
portatioiia of which we have heard to-night. I am not a protec- 
tionist, but I am certainly a fair trader. In these days of Imperial 
Federation we believe in the flag, and, most certainly, we believe 
in Her Gracious Majesty ; but, at the some time, we believe in the 
trade that goes with the flag. If wo are to have an opportunity of 
competing with foreign countries, Great Britain must est«ad to us 
some amount of protection. Another point is, in Australasia, as 
is the ease in Honduras, or in the West Indies, wo huvo not the 
cheap labour (and I am pleased to be able to say so) which is also 
plontifnl in European countiios, and we cannot afford lo pay the 
fmit pickera the price which they would demand; and so, onder 
these conditions, we cannot compete with the foreigner. But, sup- 
posing our fruit to have arrived in the English market, what is to 
be the position of the middleman ? Is he to treat us in the same 
way that he deals with us in connection with our Australian and 
New Zealand meat, or is be to regard ns as those who ore en- 
deavouring to create a trade beneficial to the British Empire ? 
Our meat trade suffers firom the endeavoma of butchers to obstmot 
its iutrodootion into London or provincial markets, and yoa may 
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depend upon it that the same tactics will be pursued with regard 
to fruit. Indeed, lliis prooeeding is in force already iu Melbourne 
and Sydney, where fruit is destroyed bj the tou in order to keep 
up the price, and the aame thing will be done in England, With- 
out entering further into the matter, I beg to say that I think our 
thanks arc due to iir. Morris for his excellent paper, though I 
could wish ho had endeavoured in some way or other to show as 
what would be the cost of exporting fruit from Australia, and the 
amount of profit wliich might be realised thereon. 

Mr. Thiselton Dyer, C.M.G. (Director, Boyal Gardens, KewJ : 
My colleague, Mr. Morris, has addressed us Uils evening in so 
exhaustive a maouer about a subject in which we have long taken 
great interest at Kcw, that, workiug as I do in the same office with 
him, you will hardly expect me to add any material facts which 
ore not already in his possession, and which he haa not communi- 
cated to you iu his paper. But I may remind you, espeoially in 
reference to what has fallen from the last speaker, that the subject 
before us, treated as it has been by Mr. Morris, covers the whole 
Empire, and will, of course, suggest very different considerations, 
according as you regard its various parts. We must, for example, 
no doubt agree with Mr. Walpole's statement that the importation 
of fruit from Australia is a vary expenatve thing, and I presume 
that it woe only introduced into the paper as part of a general 
survey of the whole field, and as an illustration of what might be 
done with an article of luxury imported from a distant part of the 
Empire for the gratification of wealthy people at a time when our 
own resources of fruit supply have ceased. In connection with the 
Colonial and Indian E^bition of the past year, this matter of fruit 
tged the attention of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
mdon, and they thought it was well worth drawing the attention 
r the various Colonies from a purely experimental point of view 
D wliat could be done In the exportation of firuit. The Australians, 
Vho have been very much discouraged by the results of some 
hlltempts tliey have made in pa^t years to send their grapes to 
Xngland, have now made a fresh attempt, and certiLinly the 
I'Snglisb public in London had at least tliis advantage, that 
' whether the venture via commercially successful or not, they 
had ao opportuuity of realising what the merits of Australia 
as a fruit-growing country really are, and of tasting, at the 
Colonial Market at South EensiagtoD, such specimens of fruit 
of Engliah-grown kinds aa had rarely been eubmitted to English 
palates. But I atill fchink that, if Emit at a very «spenBive rate can 
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is the priDcipol trade of Bermuda. It ia perfaotly true tbat 
the Colonies will have to contend with the middleman, but I think I. 
may say that that is not an infliction which is by any means pccnhac 
to them. It is very curious that this morning I was reading what 
one may call the home aide of this question — ^the summary of a dis- 
cussion which has recently taken place in the papers with regard to 
our BngUsb fruit trade. Fruit is not an object, of inconsiderable 
interest to Knglish growers, and one of our horticoltural papers 
pointed out that our fruit was foolishly grown, foolishly brought to 
market, and foolishly sold, and the conclusion arrived at was that 
nothing could be dona till the middleman was aboUshed. Bat I 
bolieve tliat if people are in earnest in taking up a particular industry, 
the abolitioQ of tlio middleman — whiuh simply means improving tho 
method of distribution — will be efleotod. Fruit ia a thing which 
every person desires and should be able to obtain, and I hope by the 
knowledge of such facts as the author of the paper has laid before 
us, and by the great demand for a thing so agreeable in itself as 
fruit, that the supply wilt be stimulated, and that not merely shall 
we encourage our fellow subjects in the Colonies to grow it for con- 
sumption in England, bat that we shall also promota the growth of 
fruit in our own country as well, 

Sir Chahlks Mills, K.O.M.G., O.B. (Agent-General for the Capo 
of Oood Hope): I shall follow tho example of my friend Mr. 
Thisolton Dyer, and not wander into the question of Federation or 
of free trade or feir trade in regard to the subject which Hr. Morris 
has so ably brought before tho meeting, and which, I need not say, 
is one of the greatest possible importance to the Colonies, as well 
as to the people of this country. In penning this paper I rather 
approhend that Mr. Morris was somewhat dazzled by the glitter of 
the diamonds in the Cape Court of the Colonial Exhibition — he was 
so duzEled by their lastro that he evidently lost sight of the magni- 
ficent disphty of preserved fruits exhibited there. So great was the 
demand for those preserved fruits that we could not keep up the 
supply. Every description of preserved frnit exhibited in the Cape 
Court was sold out over and over again, and at last we were obUged 
to refuse to supply any more. There ia one preserve produced in 
Bouth Africa which seemed to be a particohir favourite. Its native 
name is " Maiboa." It is usually knownas " Matrimony, " bucause 
it is a charming blend of sour and sweet — especially the sweet. I 
fully endorse what Mr. Tbiscltou Dyor has jnst told us of the im- 
portance of doing everything that we can to promote the fruit trade 
between the Colonies and this country, and, so far from agreeing 
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with what Mr. Morris has told hb about the Cape, I wish it to be 
understood that a vory largo rnral population there occupiea itself 
chiefly in producing fruit of every description. We have at Natal 
and at the Cape all the fruits of tropical and temperate climates, 
and I maintain that the exhibition of fruit made here dttring last 
year was no test whatever of the frnit production of the different 
Colonies. It is very well known that that exhibition took place at 
a time when the raw fruits in the Colonies of the southern hemi- 
sphere were not available ; therefore our show of fruit was limited 
entirely to preserves. It was not possible to display the magnificent 
specimens of raw fruits grown in any part of the southern hemisphere. 
There is another point on which I would make a remark, Mr. 
MorriB said that Mauritius might find a good fruit market in South 
Africa, more especially in Eimberley. Now, that cannot be. The 
communication by vessel between Mauritius and South Africa is 
neither rapid nor frequent, and the former will find no market for 
its fruit in South Africa, simply because it is not wanted : we have 
more than enough of our own. I would remind Mr. Morris that he 
made much too little of the magnificent display of Cape raisins 
shown at the recent Exhibition, They were inferior to none in the 
world, and I beheve that South Africa is capable of supplying the 
English market with raisias to almost any extent. Two experi- 
ments, which I may perhaps be permitted to mention to the meeting, 
were made during last year in the exportation and importation of 
fruit. One was from here to the Cape. They were grapes from 
Spain, brought here on the deck of a vessel, as I was assured fay the 
importer, and then shipped by mail steamer to the Gape. They 
were eight or nine days on the voyage here, and after remaining iu 
London a week were twenty days in transit to the Cape, where they 
arrived in first-rate order, and were much enjoyed by the people 
who had the pleasure of tasting them. The second experiment was 
made iu the reverse manner — some grapes were sent from the 
Cape. Apropos of what was said by the first speaker with regard to 
the middlemen, I took two bunches to the Army and Navy Stores 
in February or March last, and asked what they would charge foi' 
similar grapes. The answer was from 6s, lo 8s. per lb. I then 
tcok the identical bunches direct to a large wholesale fruit ware- 
house in the City, and reijueated to know what could be got for 
Huch grapes if imported. What was the reply ? " From ninepence 
to fifteenpence per pound," That will give you some idea of what 
the Colonies will have to contend with in exporting grapes, unless 
a central colonial oo-operatiTe market is estabhshed either in 
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London or in the prorincea, where the frnit could be received and 
sold by people who take an interest in tbe Colonies, and who will 
allow tbe producer a fair price and cbarge a fair price to tbe oon- 
sumer. At present, jad^ing from thia one little esporiment, it 
appears to mo that the middleman gets ail the juice out of the fruit, 
whilst tbe producer and consumer have naught but the stins and 
the rind. Well, I am sure you will all join me in thanking 5fr. 
Morris for bia Tery able paper. I shonld have been glad, however, 
it be had given aa a little more information about the very valuable 
frnits of South Africa. I am sure the result of tbe paper will be 
most beneficial, and that it will not only go far to promote a trade 
in fruit between tlie Colonies and tins country, but also to help for- 
ward what we all desire — a closer commercial connection between 
the Mother Country and ber Colonies. 

Mr. C. Wabhinbton Eves; I have great pleasure in compliment- 
ing my friend Mr. Morris upon the admirable paper be has just 
read, which is an additional service rendered by liira. not only t3 
Jamaica, but to other Colonics in which fruit might be made an 
important article of commerce. I am especially glad to have this 
opportunity of thanking the Assistant- Director of Kew for the 
valnable advice he gave me in connection with the part I took as 
Honorary Commissioner in the arrangement of the Jamaica Conrt 
at the recent Colooial and Indian Exhibition. There is, no doubt, 
depression in tbe West Indies generally, but, speaking only for 
Jamaica, with which Colony I am particularly connected, I believe 
that, with the maintenance of her main industry, and with tbe 
development of the fruit trade — and we have beard from Mr, Morris 
bow ibis ooiild be developed — as well as other articles which this 
Colony can produce in such perfection, this beautiful and important 
island baa a bright and prosperous future before her. I have 
endeavoured to the best of my power during the past year to bring 
forward as prominently as possible before the British public the 
claims of Jamaica as a productive Colony. The island only reqairea 
to be better bnown to be better appreciated, and I feel sure that all 
such information with regard to new industries aa that which Mr. 
Morria has given in so pleasant a form this evening must tend to 
foster trade, attract capital, and bring about renewed prosperity. 
I am convinced that a profitable trade in fruit might be carried on 
between Jamaica and this country, provided that the steamers were 
fitted up with cool chambers, and were well ventilated, so that the 
fruit might arrive here in aucb a state aa would be readily acceptable 
to the EngUsh conanmer. Indeed, steamers properly and specially 
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fitted up for this trade would in more Eecses than oue " bear good 
fruit " for nil concerned in tbe eaterpriae. 

Pr. Fouthbazo &Juzi (wlro Epolie in Italian): I hare listened 
with the deeped interest to Mr. Morris's able paper and tbe Taluable 
information he has given. on tbe present state of the Colonial frnit 
trade, as well as his verj senaible remarks on and suggesLions for 
its improvement in the fu^i^e. The email but interesting island 
of Malta is not altogether unconnected wjtli such trade, and althougb 
t am not now. able to give statistical details of th^ annual exporta- 
tion of fresb fruits for tbe, metropohtau market — details which 
easily escape the memory— yet one thing I ^au state, and that is 
that tbe exportation of fruit is annually jiicr«asiog, Tbe average 
of the annual exportation of oranges to London, in the five years 
ending 1885, was calculated to be GOO.QOO dozen, which number, 
however, ia very far from showing the oiasimum of tbe possible 
exportation. With regard to tbe quality of, tbe Maltese fruits, 
exporters are well aware that they can stand any competition ; 
nay, their uncontested delicacy and flavour ensure them a suooeas 
in this market which is a great factor in exportation. There 
was a time when the trees in Malta suffered some partial and 
temporary decay, and that was during the Civil War in America. 
The decay wae attributable to tbe increaBed attention that waK 
devoted to the cultivation of cotton, which then commanded 
fabulous prices ; bat after that time, when the onltivation of 
cotton was reduced almost to local wants, a rapid amelioration 
was brought about by tbe patient care and skilled industry of 
Maltese horticulturists. Tbe shipment of fruits from Malta to 
London is comparatively easy and inexpensive, so that even from 
this point of view Maltese traders have some advantage over those 
of other Colonies. I quite agree that tbe expansion of the fruit 
trsde between the Colonies and the Metropolis of the Empire 
would be of reciprocal advantage. As to Malta, were a mors 
extensive exportation of fruit made fairly remunerative to Maltese 
horticulturists, they would be in a better condition for cultivating 
those rocky parts of the island which have not as yet been ren- 
dered fertile, owing to tlie great expense required to bring them 
under cultivation. This, no doubt, .would be a great advantage to 
the island. I entirely agree with Mr. Morris that a more exten- 
Bive trado- between the Colonies and the Mother Country wool^ 
tend to bind together every portion of tbe Empire, which, from a 
poUtioal point of view, ia most desirable for promoting union and 
mutual sympathy. In conclusion, I desire to express my satisfac- 
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iion in. witQessing the interest which is taken by the Bojal 
Oolonial Institute in the welfare of the Colonies, and thank th& 
members of the Institute for their beneficent labours. I shall be 
happy to take home the most accurate information as to the 
objects €Uid exertions of the Institute, and am sure the Maltese 
will feel a deep interest in all its proceedings. 

Mr^ A. £. Batbman : I came here as a listener, and not as a. 
spedker, and I have heard read a very interesting paper, and 
listened to an exceedingly profitable discussion. There are one or 
4wo points, however, that I will just refer to at this late hour of 
the evening. On the third page of his paper Mr. Morris has & 
note about imports of fruit into the United Kingdom, to the effect 
that currants, figs, plums, raisins, &o., are *< subject to a duty of 
7s. per cwt., imposed March 7, 1860." Now, the word '* imposed" 
is a little misleading, since it looks as if we put on the duty at 
that time, whereas it was a reduction in the duties that took place 
in 1860, being a part of the firee trade policy of this country which 
had been previously inaugurated by Sir Bobert Peel. Fifty yeare 
ago the duties on fruit were enormous compared with what they 
are now, for then every bushel of apples brought into this country 
paid 4s. ; figs, lid. per lb. ; currants, more than 2^d. per lb. ; 
oranges, 75 per cent, ad valorem, or from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a chest.. 
I think, therefore, the note I refer to wants a little alteration. On 
the fifth page there is an interesting table showing the great 
increase which has taken place in the imports of fruit into thi& 
country since 1845, and from which you will notice that we eat 
twenty times as much raw fruit — that is, apples, oranges, &c. — 
now as we did then, and five times as much in our puddings — 
currants, raisins, &c. But a good deal of these latter fruits does 
not go, I am sorry to say, into the pudding, but is sent to the 
South of France, and made into wine, which is not quite fair to- 
wine drinkers, and I certainly should not like to see that cham- 
pagne come into fashion which Mr. Morris, on page 142, says 
might easily be made from fruit pulp. In connection with sub- 
jects which give rise to a great deal of thought in this country at 
the present time, namely, the sugar bounty question and the 
depression in sugar, Mr. Morris gives us two gleams of comfort. 
One is the possibility of fruit taking the place of sugar in the West 
Indies generally as a staple article of commerce, which it has 
already done in Jamaica to the extent of a quarter of a million 
sterling yearly ; and the second is that England, having the com- 
mand of all this cheap sugar, and being the jam maker of the 
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world, can import fruit in the form of pnlp for the purpose of such 
supply. In those two ways we may hope to do something towards 
tiding over the present depression. We lam&ct these boaatieg, 
and the distress they have caused amongst various classes, but wa 
must make the best of a bad job, and we are much indebted to 
gentlemen like ^tr. Morris who have done such good work in the 
West Indies to build np these varied industries to supplement the 
growth of sugar. Though neither Mr. Morris nor Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer have said a word about Kew or about those who are sent out 
from there to the varions botanical establishments, I would like to 
remark that it ia to them we owe much of the distribution amODg 
our Colonics, not only of fruits bat of botanical specimens also, 
and I believe that when the Imperial Institute is started, and be- 
comes a flourishing concern, it will be found that the work, so &r 
as products of the vegetable kingdom are concerned, has been done 
for us for years by Kew and those whom it sends forth ; that they 
have been watching keenly the different oapabilitiea of soil and of 
climate throughout the British Empire, and that this usofal and 
beneficial work has been carried on in a quiet and unpretending 
way, to the great benefit of the Colonies. 

Mr. J. L. Ohlson : After the very eshaustive address to which 
we have just listened, my spirits revived considerably when I 
heard the last speaker {Mr. liateman, of the Board of Trade), who 
ia an important person in an important place, refer to the sugar 
bounties. I am quite aware that the Board of Trade have been 
discussing that question for many years, and we who are interested 
in the sugar trade are equally aware that the Board of Trade have 
done nothing whatever to help us in the matter ; but I did not 
expect, on seeing Mr. Bateman rise tO'night, that the only comfort 
lie had to give us was that an article called jam could be made 
in England so as to compensate for the depression in the manu- 
facture of sugar of West Indian growth. I do think that when an 
official of the Board of Trade gets up to address men engaged in 
Colonial commercial enterprises, it is not too much to expect some- 
thing more definite and more satisfactory than what has been forth- 
coming on this occasion. However, I do not wish to enlarge upon 
that point. I quite agree with Ihe encomiums tliat have been passed 
opon the author of the paper. I know that in the Royal Colonial 
Institute we sometimes travel " from China to Peru " without any 
very definite purpose, but I believe we have met to-night to discuss a 
really practical subject, and one upon which Mr. Morris, with his 
varied experience of tropical oountriea, is very well able to enlighten 
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. ThereiBnopolitioatorfiaoalqueHtionoonuectedvitbit. Tliereis 
•ne frnit qnestion aa there ia a eugar question. The sugar qnestion 
baa existed to my own knowIeJge— not personally, of course — for 
the last hundred years, aui) the only consolation we who Lave taken 
BO muoh part in it, and inourred so much trouble in connection with 
it, possess is, that Tuture generations will have the full benefit of it 
too. Bat t mast not travel from the tinea laid down by the author 
in his paper. Some Buggeetions have been made with regard to — 1 
won't Bay protection, because that is a word that free-traderB never 
nae — but with regard to the proper and juat treatment of imports 
from the Colonies. I do not wishtodilate upon this point, because It 
touches upon pohticaltopios; but, at the same time, as this is the first 
opportunity I have had ot speaking in pubho since the late change of 
Ministry, I should like to say that, so far as the West Indies are 
concerned, they have every reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the accession to office of the present Secretary of State far the 
Colonies. In him wc have a man who has been trained for the 
office, who understanda, at all eveuts, some of the needs and condi- 
tions of the Ciilonies, and to whom those Colonies are not merely 
geographical abstractions. It is now so late in ttie evening that, 
perhaps, it is impossible to enter at any length upon tbe interesting; 
details which Mr. Morria has supplied to us, but there are one or 
two things that have not been referred to, and which I will not 
detain this meeting more than a moment or two in summarising. 
One is with regard to tbe botanical departments o( the West Indies. 
Now, these departments have received a large share of attention on 
the part of planters. I know that we have tried, by suggestion and 
otherwise, to make them as useful as possible, and sometimes we 
have succeeded, as in tbe case of Mr. Morris, whilst in otliers we 
iiave failed ; but, be that as it may, we have watched with great 
interest the recent changes that have occurred, and, with regard to 
lifr. Fawcett, I think I may say that, although be occupies a diffi- 
cult position, coming as lie does after Mr. Morria, he is accompanied 
by the best wishes of all tbe Jamaicans, and that the planters will 
receive him and bis snggcstions with all the consideration that they 
deserve. In Trinidad, for instance — but I will not dwell upon this 
— there have been changes which we have all noticed witlj very 
great interest, and perhaps ivith some little anxiety. With regard 
to Kew — well, we arc in the presence of high authorities of tliat in- 
stitution, but stiil I think I may suggest, " with bated breath and 
whispering humbleness," that we might get a little more out of Kew 
than wo do at the present time. They seem to be possessed with 
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the notion that if tbcy cau collect a few things from Jiffeient parte 
of the world, or tie up a lot of stale sngar canes and eend them out 
to Jamaica or Trinidad, that ia all which is required. But some- 
thing more is wanted : we want careful selection of canes, and 
perhaps it would he good economy to spend a little more money ou 
the further and more e£foctive enlargement and extension of these 
botanical departments. At the same time, I may say that during 
the last ten years, although Kew has taken rather a high tone with 
regard to the Colonies — a tone, no doubt, perfectly justifiable — we 
have been very much indebted to that institution for many valu- 
able auggeatioDB, and also for many valuable specimens, whilst the 
relations that have existed between Mr. Morris and the heads o£ 
deportments at home have been of real service and benefit to us. 
What we want in Jamaica— and I do not think Mr. Morris hae 
touched upon this — is a good sound system of irrigation. The 
seasons in Jamaica are changeable to a certain extent, and it is not 
always possible to secure sufiieient rain for proper growth. We also 
want (and the lecturer baa referred to this) a better system of com- 
munication by road and by railway. It is no use growing the fruit 
a few miles from the sea-shore when the cost of transporting it to 
the coast and embarking it on hoard ship is so great as to take 
away all the profit and all the bloom from the transaction. Another 
point is that fruit culture will be of great Ber\-ice to the population 
of Jamaica, composed as it is of a people ia whom England has 
always taken a great interest, At one of the recent meetings of the 
Boyal Colonial Institute I ventured to express the opinion that the 
negroes of Jamaica and of the West Indies had as much right to be 
considered in the matter of justice ae any other class, there or else- 
where where the flag of England waves ; but it seems to have been 
a matter of surprise to some people that such an idea as identity of 
interest between the planter and his servants should have been put 
forward. But I have always done and said everything upon this 
priuciple, that there is a real identity of interest between the planter 
and his labourer, between capital and those who make capital pro- 
ductive, in the West Indies aa everywhere else. Before sitting down 
I wilt only ask to be permitted to express the pleasure I have felt 
in listening to Mr. Morris's paper. I feel sure that the suggestions 
he has made and the information he has collected are good in them- 
aelves, and that they will have most beneficial results ; whilst I trust, 
as indeed we may all hope, that the good seed he has sown will grow 
into a noble tree, irota whose branches shall drop plenteousness and 
prosperity to the Colonies and all conoerned. 
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Tlie Chubman (Sir Henry Darkly, G.C.U.G.,KC.B.): I belie ts 
the hour Las nrrivod at which it is my duty to close the disoassiOD 
in the usual way, by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Morris for 
"hia very instructive and important paper. It was no doubt a great 
snrpriso to moat of you, as it was to myself, to learn that the impor- 
tation of fruit into this country amounts to something like eight 
nullione sterling in value annually, and, certainly it is a pity that 
the British Colonies should not participate to a larger extent than 
they do in the beneSts of that trade. There are difBculties in the 
way at present, Independently of the remoteness of many of them, 
one of them being the matter of high wages, which has been 
already alluded to, but the attention which has been called to the 
aubjeot by Mr. Morris in his masterly paper wiU, I am sore, lea.d to 
an increase upon the pitiful 4 per cent, to which imports from 
British posseasiona now amount. I ask you to join me in a vote of 
thanks to the author for his valuable paper. 

Mr. D, Mosau, in reply, said : I have to thank yon very heartily 
for the kind vote of thanks you have just passed to me. The pre- 
paration of this paper ban been to me a source of great pleasure, 
because in it I have been pursuing a subject which has been under 
my notice a good many years. I was quite prepared to meet with 
criticism. I made the paper as short as I could, proposing to touch 
only upon the main subjecls, and leaving for some future time the 
development of details. I beheve this is the first time that a com- 
prehensive review has been taken of the capabilities of our Colonial 
Empire as regards the production of fruit, and necessarily the sub- 
ject required a little more opening on that account, whilst the paper 
itself was obliged to ba, in consequenoe, of a general and somewhat 
«ursory character. The report on the fruits at ttie EiiiibitioD, 
which is now being published, will give a large amount of informa- 
tion which I have not included in my paper. That is my answer 
to what I think Sir Charles Mills very fairly brought up— the slight 
notice I gave to Cape fruits. When that report is published it will 
be found that I have spoken very highly indeed of the fruit exhibits 
from the Cape. The preserved fruits, especially, were brought for- 
ward in a very enterprising manner. With regard to Mr. Wolpole's 
remarks, I think I may fairly claim that they do not fall within the 
floope of my paper. I only undertook to eorae before you and give 
a general view of what the fruit industries in the Oolonies were 
capable of becoming. The practical questions of bringing the fruit 
to England and tlia details of selling and distribution afterwards 
surely are matters with wbish I have nothing to do. All I have to 
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say is, in certain ColouieB there are certain fruits growing ; would 
it not be worth your while to bring thorn to England or send them 
eEsewhete, and try and sell them ? The details I would leave to 
bDEineaa men, and there are plenty of capable men in the City who 
know a great deal more than I do aboat these purely commercial 
matters. I leave, then, to Mr. Walpola and to others the problems 
ho has raised, especially as to whether fruit can be brought here 
from AitstraUa and sold iu such a way as to establish a trade. Mr. 
ThiseltoQ Dyer mentioned one or two points in connection with the 
export of fruit from the Mediterranean region to America. We can 
easily understand that large shipments should take place, say, from 
Palermo across the Atlantic to New Orleans, but it does seem 
strange that, when thousands of barrels of orangea are wasted in 
the West Indies, Mediterranean fruit should find its way to the 
New Orleans market, and after three weeks' voyage be sold there, 
to the exclusion of West Indian produce. I remember when I was 
iu New Orleans the s.s. Ctam Morra coming in from the Mediter- 
ranean with 40,000 bosea of oranges, and about the same time 
schooners arrived from Jamaica with oranges in all sorts of condi- 
tions, shot out iu bulk upon the whart Of course, they fetched 
hardly enough to cover cost of transit. On the other hand, the 
fruit from Palermo, nicely packed and papered, was sold at rela- 
tively high prices. I was so deeply impressed by this incident that 
I could not help thinking that if the West Indies could only realise 
what reaourcea they had, and how they neglect them, they would 
certainly try to do better than they have hitherto done. I have 
here to-night some oranges just brought in the Pain from Jamaica. 
The gentleman who intiodnced them says that, owing to defective 
packing, and want of proper storage, the bulk of the oranges were 
spoiled. Now it is really to draw attention to such matters as this 
that my paper has been prepared, and I believe when it comes to 
be circulated in the Colonies it will canse an inquiry to be made, 
and will help people to believe much more strongly than before that 
there is money in iruit-gr owing. With regard to the tables of sta- 
tistics, Mr. Bateman has very rightly passed them under review, 
and I am glad that so high an authority has practically accepted 
their accuracy. With regard to Mr. Olilaon's remarks, although I 
am connected with Eew, still I think that that connection does not 
give a fair escnse for bringing the adminigtratlon of Eew forward 
for criticism at a lecture of this kind. I have no doubt whatever 
that if people only knew the amount of work which is being done 
by that organisation in the Colonies, and the great assistance whioh 
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is rendered to them in botanical matters, they would be deeply 
impressed by them. I can speak on this matter from experience 
both in the Colonies and at Kew. I received when abroad the 
greatest assistance and support from Eew, and when in the West 
Indies and in British Honduras I could always count on the sym- 
pathy and support of Eew in everything that tended to develop the 
resources of the Colonies. With regard to the botanical changes 
that have lately been made in the West Indies, and the attempts 
now going on to strengthen their industries, I feel sure that my suc- 
cessor, Mr. Fawoett, will do his utmost to develop the resources of 
the islands. As to the men who have been trained under me and 
sent from Jamaica to Trinidckd, Grenada, and St. Lucia, I can 
answer for them that they are qualified for their respective posts, 
and fitted for the special work of encouraging small industries. I 
believe it is by such means as these that the West Indies and other 
parts of the British possessions are likely to develop and extend 
in other things as well as in the more staple industries which 
are carried on there at the present time. Again I thank you very 
much for your kind and patient attention to my paper, and for the 
hearty manner in which you have responded to the motion for a 
vote of thanks. 

Sir Chables Mills : With your permission, I beg now to propose 
that the thanks of this meeting be given to Sir Henry Barkly, the 
chairman, for having, as usual, so ably presided. In doing so I may 
say that I was highly gratified with the remarks Mr. Morris has 
just made. He has so ably ckdvocated the fruit interest of some of 
the Colonies that, whenever he is prepared to favour us with another 
such excellent paper, I shall be very glad indeed to give him a brief 
for South Africa. 

Mr. Fredkriok Younq : It is with the greatest possible pleasure 
that I beg to second the motioa We have had a very interesting 
and valuable paper presented to us this evening on a very impor- 
tant subject connected with the Colonies, and we have also had a 
most excellent chairman in Sir Henry Barkly, who has had asso- 
ciations, I may say, with the whole Colonial Empire in various ways» 
and most especially in connection with his distinguished career in 
the West Indies, which have formed so large and important a part 
of the paper. I am sure you will join with the mover and myself 
in tendering our hearty thanks to our chairman for presiding. 

The motion was carried with acclamation, and, the CHAnmAN 
having acknowledged the vote of thanks, the proceedings termi- 
nated. 




PBESENTATION OF "PROCEEDINGS" TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

BoTAL Colonial iNaTirtrrE, 

February 8, 1887. 

Sir, — I have tbe hononr, by direction of the Conncil of the Royal Colo- 
nial iDBtitnte, reepectfaUy to inquire through yon, whether Her MajeBtj 
the Qneen will be pleased graciouBly to accept a set of the " Reports of 
Proceedinga " of this Inetitnte, which the Coaaoil lure desirouB of offering 
io this, the Jubilee year of Iler Majesty's reign. 

A specimen Volume in the ordinary binding, together with the Charter 
and Rnlea, List of Fellows, &c., ie forwarded herewith ; and, in the event 
of Her Majesty being pleased to aeaent to this proposal, the complete series 
of seventeen Yolomes will be specially and appropriately bonnd for preeeii- 
tation to Her Majesty. I am further to say that it will aSbrd much 
gratification to the Connoil if permission be granted to add to the imprint 
on the cover of each Yolanie the words, " Presented to Her Majesty Um 
Queen, 1S87." 

In oonclosion, I beg to point out that the Royal Colonial Institute waa 
founded in 16G8, for the express purpose of diffusing a more acoorate 
knowledge of the Coloniee and India, and etreugthetting the ties that bind 
them in close union and afifection to the Mother Country. Since its 
eatablishment tbe Itistitnte has sedulously pursued the objects for which 
it was foniided, in recognition whereof Her Majesty was graoiOQSlj pleased 
to grant a. Royal Charter of Incorporation in 1882. 
I am. Sir, 
Yonr moat obedient servuit, 

J. 8. CHalldsak, 

General the BiglU lion. Sin Henbv F. Poksokby, K.C.B. 

OSBORMX. 

Fehrvary 6, 1887. 
Sir, — I am commanded by tbe Queen to request that you vrill assure 
the Conncil of the Royal Colonial Institute that it will give Her Alajeaty 
great pleaanre to accept a set of the Reports of their Proceedings. 

If you wil] have the books sent when ready to Buckingham Palace, they 
will be forwarded to whichever place Her Majeety may be at the time 
redding. 

I hare tbe honoor to be. 
Sir, 
Tout obedient servant. 

Henrv F. PoiraoNBV. 
8. O'Halloean Estj., 
Secretary^ Royal Colonial Inslitiiie. 
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BoTAL Colonial iNsnTurx, 

Fehruary 28, 1887. 
8iB,^I have the honour to inform yon that your letter of the 5th of 
Febraary has been commnnieated to the Gooncil of the Boyal Colonial 
InititQte, who onanimonsly adopted the following Beeolotion : — 

" The Connoil of the Boyal Colonial Institnte respectfnlly desire to 

oonvey to Her Majesty the Queen their sincere thanks for Her gracious 

acoeptanee of the Proceedings of the Institute." 

I am fturther instructed to state that a complete set of the Proceedings 

in 17 Volumes (of which Vols. 1 and 2 are bound together), has been 

forwarded to Buckingham Palace in conformity with your directions. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

J. S. 0*Halloban9 

Secretarif, 
General the Bight Eon, Sib Henry F. Ponsonbt, KCB. 

Buckingham Palace, 

Mareh 8, 1887. 
Sib,— I am commanded by the Queen to request that you will convey 
to the Council of the Boyal Oobnial Institute, Her Migesty's thanks for 
the Volumes of their Proceedings, which they have been good enough to 
present to Her Majesty. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Hbmbt F. Ponsonbt. 
J. S. O'Halloban, Esq., 

Secretary t Boyal Colonial Imtitute. 



THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Nineteenth Annual General Meeting was lield m the Library 
of the Inatitnte, Northumberland-avenue, on Wednesday, March 2. 

In the absence of His Grace the Duke of Manchester, E.P., 
GbatrmsD of Council, the chair was taken by Sur Henrt Bakklt, 
G.aM.G., K.C.B.. a Member of Council. 

The SscfiETABT read the notice cooveoiiig the Meeting, and aiao 
the Minutes of the kat Annunl General Meeting, which were 
confirmed. 

The CoAiBMiK nominated Mr. H. J. Jourdain, C.M.G., on behalf 
of the Council, and Mr. F, Dutton, ou behalf of the Fellows, 
Scrutineers of the ballot for the election of the Council. 

The Annual Eeport, which had previously been circulated among 
the Fellow?, was taken as read. 

Repobt. 

In presenting to the Follows of the Royal Colonial Institute their 
Nineteenth Annual Report, tlie Council call attention to the fact that 
the Annual Meeting has been convened in conformity with a recent 
alteration in Enle 58, whicli prescribes that it shall be held in the 
month of February or March, instead of in the month of June, as 
hitherto. As a result of this alteration, the Honorary Treasurer's 
accounts necessarily embrace a broken period from Juno 12 to 
December 31, 1866, and do not admit of a close comparisou with 
those previously published. Future accounts will, however, be 
made up &rom January 1 to December 81, and show the receipts 
and payments during each calendar year. 

It will be aeon, on reference to the financial statements which 
accompany tliia Eeport, that the whole of the Debentures issued in 
aid of the Building Fund, and representing £6,500, have been paid 
off at par. 

The Council congratulate the Fellows on the acquirement of the 
freehold of one of the most central and convenient sitea in London, 
on terms which, they are more than ever convinced, are most favour- 
able to the Institute. Any special donations or legacies that may 
hereafter be received, in addition to the sum of £4,941 2s. already 
contributed, will he applied to the reduction of the loan of £85,020 
which it has been found necessary to raise for the purchase of 
the freehold, the principal and interest of which would, in the 
ordinary course, be paid off in forty years by half-yearly instalments 
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of £897 lis. 9d. The building has now been in oooapation for 
upwards of a year, and admirably fdlfils the purposes for which it 
was designed. 

It is worthy of mention that nearly 500 Non-Besident Fellows 
visited the United Kingdom in I8869 and availed themselves of 
the privileges and advantages whioh the Institate affords. 

The following figures illustrate the progress of the Ihstitnte sinoe 
its inauguration in 1868, and show that it has not only acquired the 
confidence of those interested in the Colonies, but has also supplied 
a national need : — 

Atmoftl Inoomo 
No. of (exolnaiyeof BnUdiniruul 

Fellowi. ConyenMUme Fmiida)* 

— 1,124 14 5 

— 649 10 8 

— 608 16 4 

— 478 10 

— 1.022 9 1 

420 906 12 11 

561 IfiQQ 15 8 

627 1,182 8 8 

717 1,222 18 8 

796 1,880 18 11 

981 1,752 18 a 

1,181 2,141 8 10 

1,876 2,459 15 6 

1882 1,618 8,286 8 8 

1888 1,959 8,647 10 

1884 2,806 4,689 10 

1R85 2,587 5,220 19 

188G 2,880 6,258 11 

Deo. 81, 1886 8,005 6,681 2 6 

During the period from June 12 to December 81, 1886, 64 
Resident and 182 Non-Besident Fellows were elected — ^together 
196. At the close of the year the list comprised 1,181 Resident 
and 1,824 Non-Besident Fellows, or a total of 8,005 ; of whom 
7 were Honorary Fellows and 460 were life Fellows. 

Since the last Beport the Institute has lost by death 88 Fellows, 
including the Bight Hon. the Earl of Iddesleigh, G.O.B., one of its 
original Vice-Presidents ; Mr. Henry Blaine, a member of the 
Council from 1868 to 1882 ; Sir John 0. Molteno, E.C.M.O., for- 
merly Prime Minister of the Cape of Good Hope ; General Sir 
Herbert T. Macpherson, Y.C., E.O.B., E.C.B.I., Commander-in- 
Chief in Burma ; and Sir Walter Watson Hughes, the founder of 
the Adelaide University. 

In July last Mr. Frederick Young relinquished the position of 
Honorary Secretary, which he so ably filled since the lamented 
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ieaXk c4Dr. C. W. Eddj, in Oett>ba, ldr74. In recognition of his 
Talnable Bermes to the bistitiite, the G>imeil haTe eketed him 
a Vice-President, in snecesaion to the late Bight Hon. W. £. Forster, 
M.P., snbject to confirmation bj the Fellowa at the Annual 
Meeting. 

The nsnal annual Conversazione was held at the Sonth Eoi- 
tington Mnsenm on Jnly 1, and was attended by 4,127 persons, the 
largest number ever present on a similar occasion. 

In yiew of the largely-increased attendance at the ordinary 
meetings, the Council have engaged Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, for 
the current session. The following pipers haye already been 
read: — 

L ** The Colonies in Belation to the Empire." By Sir Graham 
Berry, K.C.M.G. 

2. '*The Tnde of India, and its Further Deyelopment.*' By 
Pr. George Watt, CLE. 

8. "New Guinea—Past, Present, and Future." By the Bct. 
James Chalmers, of Port Moresby. 

4. "Fruit as a Factor in Colonial Commerce.*' By Mr. D. 
Morris, M.A., F.L.S., Assistant Director, Boyal Grardens, Eew. 

Further papers have been promised by the Bight Bev. the Bishop 
ef New Westminster, on '* British Columbia"; Professor T. Bupert 
Jones, F.B.S., F.G.S., on " The Mineral Wealth of South Africa "; 
and Mr. George Baden Powell, C.MG., MP., on " Colonial Invest- 
ments, Goremment and MunicipaL'* 

The Library is consulted with increasing frequency, and the 
printed catalogue alluded to last year — which is obtainable by 
Fellows at the nominal charge of 28. 6d. a copy — greatly facili- 
tates reference to its contents. Since the issue of the last Boport, 
867 volumes and 184 pamphlets have been added, raising the total 
to 5,507 volumes and 1,784 pamphlets. 

The Council gladly afforded all the support in their power to 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886, which was visited by 
upwards of five million persons, and fully realised all anticipations 
that it would prove of national importance in awakening a more 
general and adequate appreciation of the extent and resources of 
the outlying parts of the Empire, the fields they offer to the sober 
and industrious emigrant from these shores, and their value to the 
Mother Country as markets for her manufactures. 

The Council recommend to the Fellows for adoption a congratu- 
latory address to Her Majesty the Queen, expressing heartfelt joy 
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and tbankfolness that Her Majesty has been spared to role for fifty 
years over an Empire which is now estimated to comprise one- 
sixth of the land surface of the globe, and to contain a popolatioa 
equal to one-sixth of the human race. 

Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased graciously to accept 
a complete set of the " Proceedings ** of the Institute from the time 
of its inauguration. 

When towards the close of the past year a letter was published 
from His Boyal Highness the I^ince of Wales, suggesting the 
establishment of an Imperial Institute, the Council at once gave 
serious consideration to the proposal, and, on 10th October last, 
passed the following resolution : — 

" That the Council of the Royal Colonial Institute are desirous 
of giving their most cordial support to any well-considered celebra- 
tion of Her Majesty's Jubilee, in June, 1887. 

"It appears to this Council that, as representing the Boyal 
Colonial Institute, of which His Royal EQghness the Prince of 
Wales is President, it would be most fitting that their support be 
given to the suggestion of His Royal Highness the President, for 
the establishment of an Imperial and Colonial Institution, to 
represent the arts, manufactures, and conmierce of the Queen*s 
Colonial and Indian Empire, so far as may be consistent with the 
maintenance of the privileges granted to this Institute by Royal 
Charter, under date September 26, 1882." 

On the 5th November last, at the invitation of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, President of the Institute, the 
Council deputed one of their number, Mr. Nevile Lubbock, to join 
the temporary Committee formed by His Royal Highness for the 
purpose' of conferring with the Representatives of the Colonies, in 
regard to the proposed scheme of an Imperial Institute of the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India, in conmiemoration of 
the fiftieth year of Her Majesty's reign. As a consultative Com- 
mittee, to confer with Mr. Nevile Lubbock, the Council deputed 
Sir Henry Barkly, O.C.M.O., K.C.B., Sir John Coode, K.C.M.O., 
Mr. Gisbome Molineux, and Mr. James A. You], C.M.O., who 
placed themselves in communication with a Sub-Committee of the 
Imperial Institute Committee^ and received satisfiEtctory assurances 
of their desire that the union of the Royal Colonial Institute with 
the Imperial Institute should be so arranged as not to deprive the 
Fellows of the former of any privileges which they now possess. 
The report of the Imperial Institute Committee has since been 
published, and one of its recommendations is that provision should 
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be made for " the incorporation iii eome form into the piopoeed 
InstitDte of the Royal Colonial Institute, if, aa ia hoped, it he 
possible to bring about Huoh a union." Tiie Council have had the 
honour of subsequently receiving the following important letter 
from Hia Royal Highneaa the Prince of Wales, President of the 
Institute : — 

" MiBLUOROuoH House, Pall Mall, 8,W. 

" Fclmmr^ 6, 1987. 
" Sm, 
" The Council of the Royal Colonial Institute is doubtless 
acquainted with the nature of the scheme for the estabhshmeut of 
the Imperial Institute of the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and 
India, which has been prepared by the Committee appointed 
by me for that purpose, and which has been approved by Her 
Majesty as a very fitting memorial of the completion of the fiftieth 
year of Her reign. 

"The objects embraced by that scheme are in so many important 
respects identified with the functions of the Eoyal Colonial Insti- 
tute that its members will, I feel sure, desire to takc'an active 
part in promoting theu: fulfilment. 

" I cherish the hope that one of the prominent features connac- 
ted with the development of this great national undertaking will be 
its intimate relation with the Boyal Colonial Institute, and the 
cordial co-operation of the membera of this important Society with 
the Governing Body of the Imperial Institute. 
" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 
"(Bigued) ALBERT EDWARD P., 

" Presiilent. 
" Tbb Yiob-Ohairmaw of tee Couhoil, 
" Boyal Colonial Institute, 

" Northumberland Avenue." 

The Council believe that the Fellows will be desirous of taking 
part in the celebration of Her Majeaty'a Jubilee, in the manner 
suggested by Hia Royal Highness, their President, in the above 
letter, and that they will authorise the Council to convey to Hia 
Boyal Highness the assurance of their willingness cordially to 
co-operate with the Governing Body of the Imperial Institute. 

The Queen's Speeoh on the prorogation of Parliameut, expressing 
a conviction " that there is on all sides a growing desire to draw 
closer in every practicable way the hoods which unite the varioos 
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portions of the Empire," afforded mnoh satiBfEkction to the Goanoil, 
who regard with feelings of the deepest interest the announcement 
that a Conference will be held in London in the early part of this 
year, at which representatives of the principal Colonial Governments 
will be invited to discuss questions of Imperial concern. In the 
opinion of the Council it is impossible to over-estimate the signi- 
ficance of this first attempt to bring ail parts of the Empire into 
joint deliberation — a policy completely in harmony with the 
principles which have guided the Boyal Colonial Institute through- 
out its career. 

The Council have had great pleasure in extending the privilege 
of Honorary Membership of the Institute, during their stay in 
England, to the several Delegates from the Colonies to the Con- 
ference who are not abready Fellows. 

In conclusion, the Council congratulate the Fellows on the 
position attained by the Institute financially and numerically, and 
the growth of the principles it was formed to promote and has 
steadily kept in view — ^principles which they feel assured will ere 
long receive still further and more important developments. 

By order of the Council, 

J. S. O'HALLOBAN, 

15th February, 1887. Secretary. 

Donations to BuiLDiNa Fund. 

(To Deoember 31, 1886.) 

£ 8. d. 

Amount annoanoed in preyious Reports 4,831 15 

F. H. Dangar. Em., New Soath Wales 100 

Lieut. -ColoDel C. J. Waid, Jamaica 500 

O. A. HnamTe, Eiq. 830 

Hamilton Hunter, Eaq., Fiji (seoond donation) 110 

P. Hauffhton Jamea, £aq*, Jamaica 110 

Joseph J. Smith, Esq.. Gape Colony 110 

Z. A. WiUiams, Esq., Lagos 110 

£4,944 2 

List of Donobs to Libbaby and Museum. 

(/ffiM 12, 1886, to Dee. 31, 1886.) 

Hesara. W. H. AUea ft Co. W. H. Breieton, Esq. 

J. F. Andenon, Esq., Manritjoa Justin MoCartj Browne^ £«^» 

Alexander Begg, Em., OaiuidA Tasmania 

Bobett Bell, Esq., Canada L. Brock, Em., Kew South Wales 

T. Hesketh Biggs, Esq., Lidia C. M. Bult, Esq., J.P., Cape Cdtonj 

W. J. Black, Esq. Ber. A. Caldecott 



James Bonwkk, Esq. Peroj Clarlm, Esq., LL.B. 

J. Q. B<mzinot» Esq., Ouada Arthur dayden, ^. 
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J.F. Conigraro, Esq.iSauthAiutralia 

Uetaie. Donald Cuirie & Co. 

The Rev. Canon J. N. Dilton, M.A., 

Dt.'c.Dkrtity, MauriUus 

Sir Samuel Davenport, E.C.M.O., 

South Australia 
N. Daniell DftTtB, Esq., Briluh 

A. De Bouoberville, Erq,, Uaaritias 

Hon. Q. DeOodolU, Mauritiua 

W. Doberok, Esq., Hong Kong 

Alfred Domett, Esq.-, C.H.O. 

C. WiBbinftton Eves, Esq. 

Hajor S. Flood-Page 

Hon. John Forreet, C.M.Q., Weatem 

Australia 
Hon. Maloolm Fraser, C.M.O., 

Western Australia 
ProfasBor W. Fream 
The KsT. Canon W. T. Gaul, H.A., 

Cape Co1en7 
Uortcu Oreen, &q. 
Sir John Gorrie, Tnnidad 
John Haddon, Eeq. 
Henrj Hallorao, Esq., C.M.O., New 

Sonth Wales 
Jamea Hector, Esq., U.D., C.M.O., 

New Zealand 
O. HnmphrsTs, Esq., Antjg^a 
ETemd F. im Thoia, Esq., Britiah 

Guiana 
F. P. Labilliere, Esq. 
EUJg Lever, Eaq. 
Professor A. Ltvenddge, New South 

WaUs 
Hir James Uarahall, C.M.G. 
J. T. UatMn, Esq., New Zealand 
W. H. Middleton. Esq., Natal 
C. H. Harley Moseley, Esq., Civil 

Commandant, Sherhto' 
Baron Sir Ferdinand Yon Ifueller, 

K.C.M.Q., Victoria 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. 
J. C. O'Halloran, Esq . Civil Com- 

tnieaioner, BodriRDSB, Uauiitios 
Mrs. J. _C. O'HaUoran, Rodriguee^ 

STiiuritiua 
3. S. O'HaUoran, Esq. 
Peninsular and Orientil Steam Navi- 
gation Company 
Messrs. George Ftiilip & Sons 
Robert Porter, Esq. 
Bernard Quaritofa, Esq. 
John Raa, Esq., M.D., F.R.8. 
Heasrs, RiohHrds, Slater & Co., Cape 

Sir William Robinson, K.C.H.G., 

Ghjvemar of Ttinidi>d. 
H. C. Rtusell, Esq., New South 

W,U, 



C. S, Salmon, E q. 

Messrs. Sands and Macdoagal', New 

South Wales 
Mrs. Sawkins 

Dr. B. Sihombnrgk, South Australia 
Admiral Scott, New Zealand 
A. R, C. Selwyn, Esq., O.M.O., 

The Right Eev. A. W. SiUitoe, D.D,, 

Bishop of New Westminster 
R. Bnnlett Smith, Esq., M.P., New 

South Wales 
G. J. Svnians, Esq., F.R.S. 
II. D'Esterre Tajlor, Esq., Victoria 
Jumes Thomson, Eiq., British Guiana 
Mrs. C. P. Traill, Canada 
Colonel William White, Canada 
J, Dennistoun Wood, E^q. 
John Wyndhnm, Esq., New South 

Wales 
Frederick Young, Esq. 
The Agri- Horticultural Society oE 

Madras 
The AnthMpological Institute 

,, Anti-Slaverj Society 

,, Cambridge ti'Diverdty Library 

„ Canadian Institute 

, , Chamber of Commerce — 

Adelaide, South Australia 

Cape Town 

Dunedin, New ZeaUnd 

Maryborough, Qieenflaud 

Melbourne, Victoria 

Fort Elizabeth, Cape Colooy 

,, College of Agciculture, Downtnn 

,, Colonial and Indian Exhib;t' on 

Oejlon (Tommisuon. 

Natal 

New Zealand ,, 

Queensland ,, 

Wast African „ 

Western Austialian „ 
West Indian „ 

,, Colonial Uuscum, Wellington, 

New Zealand 
, , Colonial OfBoe 
„ Corporation of Darban, Natal 
,, Corporation of London 
„ Crown Agents for the Colonies 
,, East India Association 
„ Emigrants' Information Office 
,, Historioal and Sdenlifio Sooietyv 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
,, Imperial Federation League 
,, India Office 
„ Institnto of Banken 
,, Institution of Civil Engineers 
,, Manchester Geographical Soriety 
,, Minister of Education, Onlurio^ 
Canada 
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The 
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99 
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99 
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Propiietora of Bndshaw'« Guide 

to New Zealftod 
Fkoprieton of Bevne Coloniala 

Intematioiude 
PablicLibrarj^ 

Adelaide^ South Aottralia 

Dundee 

LiTerpool 

Helboame, Viotoria 

Norwich 

Sydney, New South Wales 
Bojal Qeographioal Society 
Royal Society of Canada 
Royal Society of Soath Australia 
Royal United Service Institolion 
Scottish Geographical Socie^ 
Smithsonian Institation, Wash* 

faigton, United States 
Society of Arts 
Statistical Society 
Victoria Institate 
Wool Brokers' Association (Oata- 

logoe of Sales) 
Gk>Temment of — 

Bahamas 

British Hondoras 

Canada 
Goremment of — 

British Cdamhia (Frovfaioial) 

ICanitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Gspe of Good Hope 

Ceylon 

India 

Leeward Islands 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Natal 

New South Wales 

New Zealand 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Straito Settlementa 

Tasmania 

Victoria 

Western Australia 
Court of Policy, British Guiana 
Department of State, Washington, 

United Stotes 
Agents-General for — 

British Columbia 

Caps of Good Hope 

New South Walea 

New Zealand 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Viotoria 
Registrar-General of— 

Jamaica 

Queensland 



99 
}> 



Also FOes of the following Papers 
from the Proprietors :— 
Anti-SlaTery Reporter 
Australian Times and Anglo-New 

Zealander 
Australian Trading World 
British Australasian 
British Meroatittle Gaiette 
British Trade Journal 
Chamber of Commerce Journal 
Colonies and India 
Eastern Australasian 
Estates RoU 
European Mail 
Food 

Home and Colonial Mail 
Imperial Federt^ion 
Journal of the Society of Arts 
Meteorological Magsiane 
New Zealand Loan & Mevoantilo 

Agency Circular 
Planters^Gasette 
ProTindal Medical Journal 
Scottish News 
United Serrice Ghtfette 
Weekly OiBoial InteUigencer 
Wool Exchange Circular 
Africa, South 
Cane of Good Hope— 
fieaufort Courier 
Budget, Port Alfred 
Commercial Report, Prices Current 
Diamond Fields Adfevtiser 
Esstem Star, Grahamstown 
Fanners' Chronicle^ Cathcart 
Fort Beaufort AdTocate 
Free Press, Qneenstown 
Natal- 
Advertiser 
Mercury 
Witness 
Orange Free State-^ 

Frtond of the Free State 
Africa, West— 
Eariy Dawn. Sherbro' 
Methodist Herald, Sierra Leone 
Weekly News, Sierra Leone 
Australasia 
FSii— 
Fiji Times 
SuTa Times 
New South Wales- 
Australasian Medical Gasette 
SUyer Age, Silrertcn 
Sydney Bulletin 

Daily Telegraph 

Echo 

Illustrated News 

MaU 

Morning Herald 

Tribune 
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New Zealand — 

Auc^and Weekly News 

CaiiterbiiTYTiixLes 

liTtteltoii ?nmes 

Otago Daily Times 

Timara Herald 
Queensland — 

BrislNine Daily Conrier 

Caprioomian 

Figaro 

Goyemment GkizeHe 

Mackay Standard 

Marylx>rough Colonist 

Queenslander 
South Australia — 

Kapunda Herald 

Northern Territory Times 

Pictorial Australian 

Port Adelaide News 

South Australian Advertiser 

South Australian Register 
Tasmanii^— 

Examiner, Launoeston 

Mercury, Hobart 
Victoria — 

Age 

Arg^ 

Australasian 

Australasian Sketcher 

BallaratStar 

Illustrated Australian News 

Imperial Review 

Insurance and Banking Record 

Leader 

Melbourne Review 

Warmambool Standard 
Western Australii^— 

Enquirer and Commercial News, 
Perth 

Government Gazette 

Victorian Express, Gtoialdton 

Western Mail, Perth 
Borneo — 

North Borneo Herald 
Canada— 

Commeroia], Manitoba 

Daily Witness, Montreal 

Globe, Toronto 

Leader, Regina 



Canada — 

Manitoba Free Press 
Manitoba Gktzette 
Weekly Sun, New Bmnswiok 
Weekly British Colonist, British 

Columbia 
Weekly Examiner, PrinoeEdward 

Island 

Ceylon — 
Observer 
Times of Ceylon 
Tropical Agrioultorlst 

Malta- 
Times 

Mauritius — 

Gk>vemm6nt Gazette 
Merchant and Planter's Ghusette 

Straits Settlements — 
Gk>vernment Gazette 
Singapore Free Press 

West Indies — 
Antigua — 

Stajidard 
Bahamaeh— 

Nassau Guardian 
Barbados — 

Globe 

Herald 
British Ghiiana — 

Argosy 

Asylum Journal 

Duly Chroniole 

Ro3ral Gazette 
British Honduras — 

Angelos 

Colonial Guardian 

Goyemment Gazette 
Dominica — 

Dial 
Grenada — 

Equilibrium 

People 

St. George's Chronicle 
Jamaica — 

Colonial Standard 

Gleaner 
St. Lucia — 

Voice 



(iVb^5.— The total number of Papers filed is 163.) 
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Annual General Meeting. 

Sir W. C. 8abgeacnt.K,C.M,G. (Honorary Treasurer): I am sure 
wben I tell you I am suffering a great deal to-day you will excuse 
me for being brief. I bave again to congratulate tbe Fellowa of tbe 
luEtitnte on tbe satisfactory state of tbe accounts. Tbe recdpts 
have been greater tbls year tban ever tbey were before, and we bare 
fimsbed the year with a considerable baluice in band, abowiug 
that. tboDgli OUT receipts have increased, the espeuditnre bas been 
kept well in band. There is not this year any large financial 
operation to bring under your notice. I think everything is 
prospering in connection with tbe Royal Colonial Institute. If 
there ia anything in the accounts respecting which you require any 
further information I shall be most happy to afford it. 

Tbe Chaibman : In the absence of ilie Chairman of Council, His 
Qraco tbe Duke of Manchester, who is, as usual, engaged in 
acquiring knowledge of tbe more distant possessions of the Empire, 
I have been asked by my colleagues to take the chair, and I feel 
Tory much the honour that has been paid me by this fact, especially 
considering tlie importance of tbe occasion. It is not necessary, I 
think, for me to say much in the way of preface, because all matters 
of importance that have occurred during tbe year are fully detailed 
in tbe Report. So far as the Colonies of the British Empire and 
those connected with the Colonies are concerned, tbe past year has 
been one of the most eventful in our history, and the Couucil have 
endeavoured to keep pace as far as they possibly could with the 
great movement in fiivoar of the Colonies that has arisen oat of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition at South Kensington, and from tbe 
attention which has been drawn to the subject of Federation and 
other matters. They have also naturally been vary desirous to do 
what they could in connection with the grander design which has 
grown out of the Exhibition — the cstabhshment of an Imperial 
Institute in honour of Her Majesty's Jubilee. You will see fi'om the 
Report what has passed so far as the Council of this Institute are 
concerned. It was not for them to offer their advice or to suggest 
anything as to details. They have nothing whatever to do with 
tbe site which baa been selected for the Imperial Institute or the 
motives for its selection. When the matter was brought under their 
notioe they had merely to do what they could to sliow those con- 
nected with the Imperial Institute that they took a sincere interest 
in tbe design, and felt very deeply that it was one of great grandeui' 
and importance. They felt assured tbe desire of the Fellows would 
^alty and respect and affection for a Sovereign 
mt reign the Colonies have made eucb wonderful 
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progrfiBB and prospered so excoedingly dariag Ihe last fifty years, 

and tliat they woald wish to evince that loyalty by doing what lay 

in their power to co-operate in a design that was onderstood to be 

personally pleasing and interesting to Her Majesty. Th^y were 

confident, on the other hand, that His Royal Highaesa the Prince 

of Wales, the President of this Institute, would not and conld not 

wish the Council of that Institute to do anything that vonld in the 

slightest degree curtail the privilegea its members enjoy, or that 

would oironmscribe the exercise of those functions which they have 

hitherto efBcicntly discharged. They, therefore, had no hesitation 

whatever in giving a general assurance of the desire to co-operate 

with the Committee appointed in connection with the Imperial 

Institute. Further than that they did not feel authorised to go. 

It would be necessary, they felt, to come to the Felloivs to obtain 

their sanction to any arrangement whenever any arrangement was 

proposed to them. It can hardly be said as yet that things have 

gone BO far as that. CommnnicatiouB havo taken place between 

. the two Committees, and, having bean a member of the Committee 

Ljpf this Institute, I am happy to say we were met in a spirit of 

reat cordiality, and there is every prospect of a harmonious 

r •rrangement — an arrangement by which our Institute will be in ao 

way injured, but materially advanced in some respects, by the 

fonndation of the Imperial Institute. Further than that it is not 

necessary for me to go. Yon will &nd all we have done written in the 

I 'Beport. Wo shall be glad to have your approval of the course wo 

liuve pursued, and to know that we enjoy your confidence in pur- 

[-■ning any negotiations that may arise in the future. With these 

I few words, I beg to move the adoption of the Report. 

Mr. J. A. YocL, C.M.G. : I havo much pleasure in seconding 
I the motion. 

The Rev. Ai.rBED Caldscott, M.A. : There is a strong feehng 

ismong tlie Fellows that the Institute has not been altogether 

wurteousty treated in the mattc^rof the proposed Imperial Institute. 

t was some weeks after tlie appearance of the proposals before 

my cognisance of its eusteuce was taken, and the Committee of 

'idvice was formed without our being noticed at all. This mistake 

Lbu been rccUfied, however, and the Fellows are glad to see that 

r there is also a enb-committee of their Council working in connection 

irith the Imperial Institute Committee. At the same time, I 

' ventare to suggest that it wonld be a more cordial recognition of 

the peculiar position of this Institute if His Eoyal Highness the 

President were to preside at a special meeting for considering how 
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bMt we can belp the new Institnte withont detriment to oar o 
fionrishing and sstisfiMtory condition. And, u the Imperial 
InBtitate still lingers in cloudJand in some very important reapeota, 
each a meeting of coloniBts and former reeidents in the Colonies 
conld hardly fail to give some helpful connsel to those promoting 
the new scheme. 

Major S. Flood-Paoe : I think there can be no question that the 
great body of the Fellows vill entirely snpport the action of the 
Council, so far as they have gone, with re^rd to the Imperial 
Inetitate. There is, however, this difficulty — that the Council 
know a great deal more than we do in regard to that matter, and 
yet they ask the Fellowa to authorise them "to convey to His 
Boyal Highness the assurance of theii willingness cordially to 
co-operate with the governing body of the Imperial Institute." It 
is a common cipreasion that to give a blank cheque is rather a 
dangerous thing, and I cannot help thinking that while we have 
not the shghtest wish to express anything but confidence in the 
judgment of the Council, we are aeked to draw largely on a bank 
we know nothing about. I think I am right in saying that while 
every man in the room cordially approves of the Imperial Institute 
in the abstract, I am no less correct in saying that there is hardly 
a member of this Institute who would not cordially disapprove of 
our being in any way absorbed into the Imperial Institute. Further, 
while we are thoroughly in sympathy with the abstract idea, I am 
sure we one and all feel, or nearly all, that such an institution 
eituated at Kensington could not adequately fulfil its important 
functions. Therefore, while I do not wish to suggest any want of 
confidence in the Council, I do think that before we give them this 
authorisation we are entitled to ask for a little more information as 
to what is to be the position of this Institute in relation to the 
Imperial Institute. 

The CsAiBMAN : It may perhaps save time and prevent miscon- 
oeptioQ if I say that the Council do not know much more of the 
eehome — in fact, I may say no more — than is communicated to the 
Fellows in the Report. I will ask Mr. Nevile Lubbock, a member 
of Council, and who was a member of the Imperial Institute 
Committee, to say a few words. They will, perhaps, tend to allay 
any impression that there is a desire on the part of the Prince or 
the Imperial Institute to swamp this Institute, or to pat an end 
to its existence. 

Mr, NaviLB Lobbock : It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
state what has passed, 80 far as the Council of this Institute is con- 
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.wned, with regard to any commitmeot to Uie Imperial Inatitate. 
It will naturally occur to you that whan tUe aab-committee of the 
Connctl was appointed, one of tb« first thiaga they did was to ooq- 
ault together ou what they thought would bo the basii> on which 
any arrangement with the Imperial Institute could be brought 
about. It will allay tbo anxiety of the geutloman who spoke last 
when I state that ono of the first points on which they agreed waa 
that it was deeirablo that we should retain the present house. We 
felt very certain that the Fellows wouM not like to leave Northum- 
berland Avenue and go to South Kensington, and wo therefore 
nnanimonsly came to the oonolusion that oae of the first points we 
muld lay before the Committee of the Imperial Institute was the 
fBsity of allowing the Fellows to remain in the present house, 

'e also thought the Fellows would be very anxious that the present 
organisation should be maintained. I do not know that I can go 
very much farther than that, because, as you know, the Imperial 
Institute is at present in its inception, and in all probubiUty 
a great deal will have to be arranged herearter. The Committee 
of your Oouncil did meet the Committee of the Imperial Institute, 
and mentioned to them the views I have stated, and on the part of 
the Committee of the Imperial Institute no objection whatever was 
made. You may, therefore, make your minds quite easy with 
regard to our leaving this building and going to Soutli Kensington. 
I think that will allay a good deal of the anxiety I have seen 
expressed in some quarters, and I will only add that while I believe 
the Fellows have every confidence in the Council they have this 
further seourity — that no arrangement can be finally concluded 
without its being submitted to the Fellows for their approval. 

Mr. O. R Qonsoti : There should be an understanding, I think, 
that we will have nothing whatever to do with this undertaking 
financially. It is not more than twenty years ago that a society 
jnat as flourishing as ours — a society with plenty of funds, and in 
AD independent position — was induced by the Commissioners to go 
to South Kensington, and invested money to the extent of some 
£40,000 on buildings alone, and which they thoaght would be their 
own property. Not only so, bat the Commissioners asked the Royal 
Hortionltural Society to advance money to carry out some of the 
works that they themselves had undertaken to do, and this 
they did to the extent of £lt!,000. Neither sum has ever been paid 
to this day. The Commissioners have taken possession of the whole 
of that land, and they are the very people who now want you to 
go to South Kensington. While we should help the scheme in every 
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posable way, we oTigbt, to my <^uuon, to keep clear of aay fioaoctftt 
eDtanglomeats. We ue m » most central position, and th« lecotd 
of the ops and downs of our society, as set forth id tbe Beport, 
shows our strength at tb« present moment. We oogfat to ti» 
the Council so that none of oar money should go to Sontfa Efo- 
eiDgton. 

Mr. Cattzbson Swrm : In SQppert of what th« first speaker 
said, I would also nrge that a meeting shoold be called in some 
convenient building, with the Prince of Wales in the chair, if pos- 
sible, and that this qaeetion should be folly diecassed. Do not lei 
na sanction anything whereby we may be tied. We most speak 
now or nerer. As a commercial man, I most say there is a feeling^ 
in the City that the Boyal Colonial lostilnte has a valuable com- 
mercial side. It is a rendezvons for people from varions parts of 
the world — a dignified place of meeting, too. To remove this 
Institute further West would, I think, be to lose some of that in- 
fluence which is part of its sinew and backbone. There should be 
a distinct imderstanding that on some convenient day the Fellows 
should come together and disenss what oar relations with the 
Imperial Institnte shall he. As a young man, I insured my life in 
a City office, on account of its convenience, but one day we (tb& 
shaieholderE) were summoned by the directors, and informed w» 
were to be taken over by the Eagle Insuranoe Company, Pall M»U, 
and now it is a much more serious matter to attend their meetings;, 
therefore I, for one Fellow, say, do not let an Imperial Eagle carry 
ns BO Ear as South Kensington. Let ns alone. 

Hr. Q. B, Godson : Would the Conncil mind the insertion irf 
words iu the Report to the effect that they will not enter into 
any Jinnndat engagements withont the express sanction of the 
Fellows? 

Sir Chahles Mills. K.C.M.G., C.B. : The Conncil have ah^ady 
nndertaken not to enter into any financial or other final arrange- 
ment whatever withont the sanction of the Fellows. If you cannot 
depend on the Council and on their promise not to move withoab 
yooT consent, the sooner yon abohsh the Conncil the better. I do 
not see why the Conncil should be restricted with regard to financial 
any more than any other arrangements when they are made pro- 
visionally, snbject to your approval. The negotiations are deUoate 
and pressing, and must be carried on by the Council. It is impos- 
sible to have a large meeting of Fellows, and to expect the Prince 
of Wales to attend here for the purpose of such negotiations. (" Im- 
possible ? ") It is impossible to bring His Royal Highness here 



onless hft deigns to oome, vbich is not at all likely. Whenever 
tbingB are so far adranced tfaat a meeting of Fellows is necessary, 
a meeting wUI be called, and whatever arraDgemont the Council 
propose to make will be submitted for your approval. A eafer 
arrangement yon oaunot possibly have. It is not fair, 1 think, to 
hamper tbe Conocil in regard to these matters. The Imperial 
Institute is being formed for the purpose of practically promoting 
the interests of India and the Colonies, and for improving their 
conunercial relations. It would, I think, ill become this Institute 
to bold back from giving such an enterprise all possible support, 
without yielding any of our rights and privileges. Those rights 
and privileges will, I assure you, bo perfectly safe in the hands of 
the Council, and, indeed, they cannot be touched or encroached 
npon without yonr full consent. 

ISr. Fbkdebice Touno : As yon are aware, I have for many » 
long year taken a deep interest in the affairs of this Institute, and 
no one can be more gratified than I am to sec the remarkable pro- 
gress it has made. It was founded to supply a national want, and 
I rejoice to say it has to ^ great extent supplied that want. I may 
therefore claim your indulgence for a moment while I call the 
attention of the large number of Fellows assembled hero to-day to 
the fact that they have the wliole of the question before us in their 
hands. It would, I think, bo extremely unfortimate if the Fellows 
of the Boyal Colonial Institute should (ail to express their cordial 
sympathy with the grand conception of an Imperial Institute which 
baa been put forward by the Prince of Wales, their President, when 
that conception has been brought by Ilis Boyal Highness under 
iheir notice. At the same time, the Boyal Colonial Institute being 
a BQCcessfiU going concern, we have a right to feel somewhat 
sensitive as to how this proposal will affect us and our future 
interests. There can be no doubt, from what yon have read in 
Report now under consideration, that the Council, while negotiating^ 1 
in a sympathetic spirit with the promoters of the Imperial Institute^ ^ 
are in the position of waiting to have any proposal for amalgama> 
tion or union made to them, and are not called npon to propose 
any plan for such nniou themselves. Whenever, therefore, the 
qneetion is put before the Boyal Colonial Institute in detail, tbe 
CoDBoU have pledged themselves — and rightly pledged themselves 
— that they will not in any way commit this Institute without 
previons oonsnltation with and acquiescence in it by tbe great body 
of the Fellows. It is, then, nudesjrable and unnecessary that tbe 
Council should pledge themselves any further at this moment not 
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to andertake any financial or other enga^emeitt nitU reapeot to the 
proposed new Institute, We ought to wait patiently, and in ft 
liignified way, ateadily purening our own work, which is going on 
as Batisfactorily ae poaaible ; and when a distinct proposal ia mada 
to the Council by the originators of the Imperial Institute, the 
Fcllowa will be specially called together to accept or to reject Buch 
proposal. I thought it necessary to say these few words, becaase 
Uiere ia no one who is hkely to feel more deeply, or more sensi- 
tively, than myself that the Royal Colonial Institute should preserve 
its autonomy, and continue to carry on the great work for which 
it waa called into existence eighteen years ago. and which it has 
up to the present time performed so successfully and satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. John A'Dcane : I would beg to suggest that before any 
arrangement is made with the projectors of the Imperial Institute 
the whole of the Fellows should have at least a month's notice, 
and that they should he able to vote, it necessary, by prosy. This 
Institute has done good work in the past, and will do hotter work 
in the future ; and what I fear is that, by misjudged enthusiasm 
and loyalty on the part of the Council, we might in some way be 
pledged to an-angemcnla that would he objectionable to the majority 
of the Fellows. The sound financial position of this Institute 
naight be jeopardised by being afBliated with the Imperial Institute, 
and I am very much afraid that a large number of Fellows would 
retire if such an alteration of its constitution was contemplated 
by the Council without the previous sanction of the Fellows them- 
selves. 

Mr. F. P. LAsn-LtERE: I may point out that, according to the Rules, 
no alteration materially affecting the constitution of the Institute 
can he made except afteramonth'snotice being given of the meeting 
at which the proposal to make auch alteration is brought forward, 
so that the Fellows are amply protected by the Kales from any 
project of the natm-e under discussion being hurried through. One 
word as to what has been said with regard to the Council giving a 
pledge not to commit the credit of the Boyal Colonial Institute in 
this matter. It would bo utterly opposed to the very Rulea and 
Constitution of this Institute were the Council to attempt to do 
anything of the kuid. In fact, I cannot conceive anything mora in 
the nature of misappropriation than for the Council to pledge a 
single farthing or particle of the property of this Institute to the 
puvpoaea of the Imperial lostitnte, or anything else, without con- 
eulting the Fellows on the subject. I, for one, would be no party 
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to 8uoh a thing, and I do not beliovo there ia a single member of 
the Council who would entertain tlio idea for a moment, 

Mr. HvDK Ci^sBE : It wouM be inexpedient, I think, to hamper 
the Council with regard to financial negotiations. We are all satia- 
fiud that there is no intention on their part to give any of our 
property to the Imperial Inatitnto, bat the; may want to get 
financial advantages bom the Imperial Inst itate for ns. Wo do not 
wish to show any want of confidence in them. At the same time, 
no cannot forgot that the Council are a close body, and this year 
there is no change beyond the now position of Mr. Young. Where, 
however, there is doubt is with regard to the parties with whom 
they are negotiating. We cannot conceal from ourselves that tha 
Imperial Institute has had a rather unhappy oxpcricnco so far. It 
has already undergone moditications that give ns cause for mistruat. 
Nobody knows what its future will be. We cannot forgot there has 
boou some degree of discourtesy tonards this Institute and towards 
the Souioty of Arte. What communication has there been with 
either of those two societies (whose titles and objects have been 
taken) except for tho purpose of asking contributions ? I trust our 
Council will not think our confidence in them is diminished ; on 
the contrary, every expression has been in favour of continuing tiiat 
confidence, and of allowing them to carry on the negotiations un- 
fettered ; on tho othor4iand, the members of this Institute wish to 
feel that when the result of these negotiations is laid before them 
they also are unfettered. 

Mr. J. G, Gbasx, CM.G. : I have not tho slightest doubt that, as 
stated by the Prince of Wales, the objects embraced by the Imperial 
Institute are in many important respects identical with the functions 
of tliis institntioa At the some time, I quite agree with members 
who say that what we are called upon to affirm should be distinctly 
placed before the meeting ; and that if we adopt the paragraph in 
tho Iteport stating " The Council believe the Fellows will be desirous 
of taking part in the celebration of Her Majesty's Jubilee, in the 
manner suggested by His Royal Higlmess, their President, in the 
above letter, and that they will authorise the Council to convoy to 
Ills Royal Highness the assurance of tlieir wilhngness cordially to 
co-operate with tho governing body of the Imperial Institute," it 
should bo distinctly understood that in giving that power to the 
Council we shall be consulted before any definite measures are 
adopted. I would therefore like to ask Mr. Nevile Lubbock whether, 
in adopting this Report, we are pledging onrselves in any way to 
adopt what the Council may suggest, or will it be left entirely to 
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the diacreiion of the FeUows whether any resolution snhniitted to 
them shall be adopted ? 

Mr. KxriLX Lubbock : I hare no hesitation in saying thai aoy 
arrangement which is nltimately come to wiUhaTe to be sobmittod 
to the Fellows and receiTC their aanctiop. 

The Ghaibxav : I think Mr. Nerile Labboek has answend thai 
question satisfiictorily. There is only one point I will advert to. 
It was suggested by one speaker that the Fellows should be allowod 
to Tote by proxy. I am informed by the scdicitar to the Institofe 
that this is eontery to the constitution. It is mkj those who attend 
who can Tote. A month's notice is required, and thereCose nobody 
win be taken by surprise. 

Mr. G. R GoDsox : We only wish to ask the Council not to a^ 
anything beforehand. We are Teiy much afraid, from the wordiiig 
of the Bepott, that we may be made a eatspaw of, and tiial there is 
a hidden mftaning in the words of the Report. 

Mr. Jambs A. Youi., C.M.O. : Permit me to assure the niiwiling 
that the Council have by no means lost sight of what prenooa 
speakers referred to when they dwelt on the frict that the fe^^gw^m 
position of this Institote was in anything but a flourishingeonditioQ 
in the earlier stages of its existence. HsTingbeen an aetife member 
of the Finance Committee from the Teiy commencement^ no one is 
more fully aware that it was only by carefully watching eiesy item 
of expenditure that the early difficulties of this Institute were sur* 
mounted and its present position attained. Those difficulties were 
chiefly due to the incouTenience of the locality in the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster, in which we first had rooms, and it was not 
until we remored to a central position at Charing Cross that the 
tide began to turn — thus showing that locality has a great deal to 
do with the successfril carrying out of the objects for which this 
Institote was formed. I hope, therefore, the meeting will rest 
assured that the Council are frilly sensible of the importance of 
retaining this building, which offers so many adyanUges to Fellows 
from ite central situation, and was specially designed to meet their 
requirements. It is obrioudy impossible at this stage to daborato 
any definite scheme for amalgamation with the Imperial Institute. 
At the same time, our communications with the representatrres of 
the Imperial Institute have been of the most cordial character, and 
no doubt will continue so, seeing that they fbUy recognise the 
Tested rigfate and priTileges which are secured to the FeUows of 
this Institute by Boyal Charter. 

Mr. A'Dbamx : I would point out that more than half the 
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Fellows— some 1,800— ara nou-reaident, and I tbink tb»t to make 
any alteration in the constitutiott without oonsoltirig tbeiu would 
t>e saicidkl. 

Ttie CiiJuauAH : Wo cau hardly go into that qaestion now. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report waa unanimously 
agreed to, 

The CaiiBMAN : I have to report on behalf of the Sorotiueora of 
the ballot for tlie election of tlie Council that the list recomiueDded 
by the CooDcit is adopted. The foUoning constitute the goveruiog 
body (6r the ensuing year : — 

ra«attiK9T. 
^^1 ilia Bo^al Highness the PrinoaotWftlM, E.G., O.C.M.O.. Ac. 

^^^H Cbukiun or Cou^ca. 

^^^K Hii Oraoa the Duke of MsnoliMter, E.P. 

^^^^B Vict - Pa M tP gH TB . 

^^^V Eia Ttoytl Uighaem Prince Chiiitian, K.G. 

^^B W» Gnoe th« Dake ot JirgjU, E.G., E.T- 

^^^H Hli Gnwe the Duke of BuoUngbuD ud Chudu, O.C.S.I. 

^^^F His Gnuw the Duke of MuobeaUtf, K.P. 

^^^E His Graoe th* Duks ot Satherlaml, E.G. 

^^^V The Bight Hon. Uie Harqiii* ot Lome, K.T., Q-dCO. 

^^F The Most Hon. the M*rquia of Kormuibr, O.O.B., O.C.M.O. 

I The Right Uon. the Eul of DuSerin, E.P., G.O.B., G.C.U.O. 

Tbe Bight Has. the Earl ot Donnven, K.P. 

Tbe Right Hod. Eul GruTille, E.G. 

The Right Hon. the Eu-I of RoMiberr. 

The Right Hon. ViMoanl Bury, K.C.M.O. 

The Right Hon. Vi»onnt Crmnbrook, G.C.8.I, 

The Right Hon. Vlseonnt Motwk, Q.C.H.O. 
_.^_ The Right Hon. Lord Carlingtord, E.P. 

^^L The Right Hon. Hugh C. £. Childen, H.P. 

^^K Sir Charlee NiohoUon, But. 

^^B Hir Alezuder T. Gait. G.C.H.G. 

" '■ Fnderiok Tonng, Eiq. 

ConvciL. 
Sir Heni7 Bukly, O.C.U.O., E.C.B. 
A. R. Campbell- Johnston. E»q., 

Ot ObirUi Cliaord. 

«ir John Coodo. K.C.H.a. 



Oeneral Sir H. 0. 

O.C.D. 

air Arthur Hodnoa, E.aM.a. 
H. J. JourdaiD. Kq , O.U.G. 
F. P. I>failU<r>, E q. 
Limit. -Owonl R. W. Loirry, C.B. 
NvtiJe Lubbook, Eaq. 
Sir Chiilet Unia, K.C.V.O., C.B 



JuMa A. Yonl, ttq., O.M.O. 



Charlee ParbniT, Eiq. 

John RaL £«,., K.D., F.R.8. 

Fetor Red|>»tli, Esq. 

Aleiander RiTington, &q. 

Sir ChariM E. F. Stirling, Bart. 

H. B. T, StrangvaTs, Ewi. 

Sir Riohard TatopK But., Q.O.B.t., 

C.I.E.. M.P. 
J. Dirneui TbouKm, Eaq. 
WUUun Walker, Esq. 
3, DtoDlttoon Wood, Eaq. 
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The Chitbuas ; It ia mentioned in the Report that an Address to 
the Queen has been adopted by the Council on the occaejon of Her 
Majest>''s Jabilco. As it runs in the name of the Council and 
Fellows, I will ask the Secretary to read it. 

The Becbetart read the Address, 

Dr. F. J. MouAT : The reeolution which has been pnt into mj 
hands will, I am suie, excite the sympathy and obtain the cordial 
approval of everyone present. It is as follows : — " That the 
Fellows heartily unite with the Conncil on the occasion of the 
Jubilee Year of Her Majesty's reign in offering to Her Majesty • 
oongratalatory address." The langnage of eiilogy, tbe language 
of devotion, the language of loyalty, and the language of affection 
have been exhausted in every part of Her Majesty's wide dominions 
by those who have written or spoken of the happy advent of the BOth 
year of her reign. Whether we regard her as a Sovereign — pro- 
bably the moat strictly constitutional who ever sat on the throne of 
England — or whether we consider the marvellous development of 
almost every part of her dominions, their progress in wealth, in- 
telligence, and civilisation, and everything that illustrates what, I 
think, must he considered the greatest Empire which the world has 
ever seen— in everj- one of these respects, I say, Her Majesty's 
reign will be conspicuous in the annals of this country. In 
sympathy for the sufferings and participation in the joys and 
sorrows ef her subjects, as well as in harmony with all that haa 
tended to their progress in every branch of human happicosa. Her 
Majesty has exhibited herself in the light of a perfect woman a» 
well as a perfect Sovereign. Bhe has admitted us — the whole of 
the peoples over whom she has ruled with such beneficence and 
snccees —to B knowledge of her inner life and domestio relations, 
to an extent exliibltod by no other ruler of any age, and has shown 
us a model household, which is not (he least remarkable featurcy 
and choraoterijtic of her reign, and wliich is deserving of all 
honour and icepecl. What more, then, need be said to prove that 
she reigns in tbe hearts and affections of all raoes of her subjects, 
or to recommend to the heartiest ooncnrronce of this thoroughly 
representative meeting the motion which it is my privilege to 
propose. 

Mr. J. R. MosBB : I rise to second this resolution most fervently. 
KoouecanbcasabjeetorHer Majesty — no one can have been in t ho 
Colonics — withonl feeling how much this recognition is deserved. 

The motion was adopted by acclamation, and the common teat 
of tho Institute was affixed to the Address. 
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' Bir Walter L. Bulleb, K.C.M.Q. : 1 liave been asked to propose 
' H resolation which, I feel enre.will be carried vith acclamatioQ. 
It is a vote of thanks to certain gentlemen wlio for a period of 
nearly twenty years — ever since tlie establishment of this Institute, 
nineteen years ago — have performed very onerous and responsible 
duties without fee or reward. I refer to the Honorary Treasurer, 
6ir W. C. Bargeaunt, and the Honorary Aaditora, Mr. William 
Westgartb and Mr. Oiabomc Molinenx. I include also the 
Honorary Corresponding Secretaries— twenty-two in number — in 
the varione Oolonies, who, since the date of the last Annual Beport, 
have rendered valuable service to the Institate I think people are 
too Apt to accept these gratuitous services aa a matter of coarse, 
bnt those of ns who have performed similar functions from day to 
day and year to year, in connection with other kindred societtes, 
know how much toil and labonr the oonBcientious discharge of such 
duties necessarily involve, and you will, I am sure, agree with mo 
that a cordial vote of thanks is due to these gentlemen. I beg to 
move — " That the thanks of the Fellows be given to the Honorary 
Treasurer {Sir William C. Sargeannt, K.C.M.Q.), the Honorary 
Corresponding Secretaries in the various Colonies, and Die 
Honorary Auditors < Messrs. William Westgatth and Qisboino 
MoUneux), for their services since the last annual meeting." 

Captain Cballis, U.N. : I cordially second the motion before tho 
meeting. As a naval officer, I have had the opportunity of visiting 
n groat many of onr Colonics, and am intimaiely acquainted with 
most. I may be allowed to say I am very glad to be a member of 
this Institute, and should be glad to see more naval officers 
included in its list of FcIIowb. 
The motion was cordially adopted. 

Sir W. C. Saboeacnt, K.C.M.O. : I beg to return yon my moat 
sincere thanks fur the kind manner tn which yon have recogoiBed 
my humble services, and that not for the first time. The work of 
your Honorary Treasurer, I am happy to say, increues from year 
to year. Long may it do so, and so long as I retain your confi- 
dence I shall — all tilings being as they are at present — have great 
pleasure in doing the work for yon. 

Lieut. -General R. W. Lowrv, C.B. : Yon have just passed a very 
hearty and very deserved acknowledgment to our honorary officers. 
I invite yon now to make another — and, to my mind, not less 
deserved one — to the permanent officials. I have ventured to say 
on former occasions — and dare to do so again on the present — that 
I do not think any institution could be more indebted than is this 
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to a valuable, energetic, and most efficient Secretary. We vlio are 
intimately acquainted with the working of this rapidly-growing 
corporation know— from year to year increasingly — the value of 
Mr, O'Halloraa'e aervices, whilst all its members and visitors must 
experience his unrailing and courteous attention. I am sure, too. 
it will meet with your cordial concurrence and approval when I add 
he is supported in just the same spirit, and in their degree with the 
same efficiency, by his immediate sobordinates, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Ur. Boose. They have been iu tlio service of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute from the first, and the services of both have 
tended in no small degree to its well-doing. I am satisfied I am 
expressing the sense of our late honoured and Honorary Secretary, 
wliom we greet here to-day as one of onr vice-presidents, when I 
eay how thoroughly and ably he always found himself supported 
in the great work he did for the Institute, not only by Mr. O'Ballorao 
and the two officials I have just named, but by all the members of 
its permanent staff. With constantly- increasing work to do— work 
happily intenufied by the large influx of visitors from the Colonies 
during the past important year — a spirit of love and loyalty to that 
work, and its performance, seems to have animated and pervaded 
all ranks, from Secretary to the junior official. I ask yon, therefore, 
to give a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. O'Halloran and the other 
officers of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

Mr. Fredkrick Youko: Permit me to second most heartily the 
eloquent remarks that have been made by my friend General 
Lowry. There is no one, perhaps, who has had more opportunity 
of seeing the efficiency of our staff than I have, and I can entirely 
corroborate all that General Lowry has said with regard to it. It 
is, in fact, one of the features connected with our snooess. I beg 
to second the motion. 

The motion was adopted. 

Ur. J. S. O'Hallobah (Secretary) : It has been truly obseired 
that when a man's duty and inclination go hand in hand he has no 
feeble stimulus to action, and that saying ean in all sincerity be 
applied la each member of the permanent staff, on whose behalf I 
bave the honour to respond. We shore the pride that you feel in 
th« progreu of on Institute which was founded on sound principles, 
has been wisely governed, and whose organisation admits of 
ultnited expansion. In the light of my experience, both at home 
and in the Colonies, it is a matter of no surprise that the number 
of Fellows baa more tiian doubled during the last five years, for it 
baa always appeared to ma that the privileges of membership moat 
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ineyitably be more widely appreciated as the objects and work of 
this Institute become better known. The past rate of progress 
will» in my opinion, not only be maintained, but even exceeded in 
time to come, and I assure you that no e£Forts will be wanted on 
the part of the permanent sti^ to aid in the further development 
of the Boyal Colonial Institute, the record of whose career has few, 
if any, pajrallels in the history of kindred societies. 

On the motion of Migor Flood-Paox, seconded by Mr. Cattibson 
Smxtb, a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Council was unani- 
mously accorded. 

Sir Hembt Babslt responded, and the meeting separated. 
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ADDBESS TO H£B MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

The following is the Address which was adopted at the Annual 
General Meeting of Felbws : — 

** To the Queen*$ Mat ExeeUent lioQuty. 

'* The Cooncil and Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute miite wiihaD 
the loyal saljects of your Majesty in rejoicing that yoor Majesty has been 
spared to role for fifty years over an Empire which is now estimated to 
comprise one-sixth of the land snrface of the globe, and to contain a popa* 
lation eqoal to one-sixth of the hmnan race. 

« The marvellous expansion and progress of the Empire by which the 
reign of yonr Majesty has been pre-eminently distinguished afford the 
highest gratification to the Members of this Institute, founded in the year 
1868 for the express purpose of diffusing accurate knowledge of the extent 
and resources of the Colonial Possessions of your Majesty, and of strength- 
ening the ties which bind them in close union and infection to the Mother 
Country. 

" In gracious approval of those objects which this Institute has, sinoe 
its establishment, sedulously pursued, your Majesty was pleased to grant 
a Boyal Charter of Incorporation in September, 1882. 

^ The Council and Fellows earnestly pray that your Majesty may long 
be preserved in health and happiness to reign over a loyal, contented, and 
united people. 

" Given under the Common Seal of the Boyal Colonial Institute this 
second day of March, 1887. 




'*Henrt Barklt, 

" Chairman of the Meeting, 
*' g. molineux, 
*' Fbedebick Youno. 
" J. S. O'Halloran, Secretary.** 



Members of 
the Council. 



(Copy,) [reply.] 

Secretary of State, Home Department 

Whitehall, 

March nth, 1887. 

Sib, — I have had the honor to lay before the Queen the loyal and 
dutiful Address of the Council and FeUows of the Boyal Colonial Institute, 
on the occasion of Her Majesty attaining the fiftieth year of Her Beign, 
and I have to inform you that Her Majesty was pleased to receive we 
same v 'ously. 

lam. Sib, 
' Your obedient Servant, 

[kstitute, HENBY MATTHEWS, 

ffland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 
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FIFTH OBDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Thb Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
Prince's Hall, on Tuesday, March 8, 1887. 

Fbxdssiok YouNa, Esq., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minntes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and the Sbobbtabt announced that since the last meet- 
ing 28 Fellows had been elected, vis., 6 Aesident and 17 Non- 
Besident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

William Bridge Collynif Eiq.^ Charles Royal Dawton, Btq., WiUiam 
Dunn, E»q,, Andrew John Biacdonald, Esq,, William Fleetwood Skep" 
pttrdt Esq., John Williamion, Esq, 

Non-Besident Fellows : — 

Frederick James Bankart, Esq. (British Ouiana), Captain Arden 
Lowndes Bayley (2m2 West India Begiment), Edwin Thomas BeQby, 
Esq. (New South Wales), John Bennett, Esq. (South Australia), 8, L. 
Bensusan, Esq. (New South Wales), Archibald Maxwell Borland, Esq. 
{British Honduras), Anthony Crawley Bovey, Esq. (Ceylon), WUHam 
Cuddeford, Esq. (Gold Coast Colony), Luke Mullock HUl, Esq., AJ£. 
Inst.CE. (British Guiana), John Jenkyns, Esq,, M.D. (British Hon- 
duras), Edward C. Minchin, Esq. (New Zealand), Griffith Montagu 
Morris, Esq, (New Zealand), John S. Mure, Esq. (Madras), Eustace A. 
Smith, Esq. (New South Wales), William James Smith, Esq. (New South 
Wales), Robert Seymour Walpole, Esq. (Victoria), Mr. Justice W. C. 
Windeyer (New South Wales), 

Donations of Books, Maps, &o., were also announced. 

The Chaibiun : I have now much pleasure in introducing to you 
the Bight Bev. the Bisbop of Nxw Westminstsb, and to call upon 
him to read the paper which he has kindly promised us this 
evening, on 

BBITISH COLUMBIA. 



Tbx Scops of the Papsb. 

I must ask your leave to set myself right with you at the outset 
of my paper, by a few words of explanation as to its scope. I may 
probably be considered to be taking a liberty in setting up any 
limits at all within which I propose to restrict myself ; but the 
simple question arose in my mind, shall I read a paper of which a 
coDsiderable proportion must necessarily be drawn from the pub- 
lished reports of others, or shall I speak only of things within my 
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Br null Columbia. 

own esperienoe, tberoby giving yoa tbe resnlts of personal observa- 
tion, and saving myself from any reepouaibility as regards tbc state- 
ments of oUiers ? I decided tliat since tbe CouQoil had done me 
tbe lionoor of inTiting me to read a paper on British Columbia, yoa 
would be best pleased to boar wbat I could tell yon as tlie result of 
seven years' personal experience and observation. And tliere is, 
perhaps, the less occasion for any apology for so doing, inas- 
much as my observation has covered that portion of Britiab 
Columbia which presents the features of largest interest at the 
present day. 

I propose to myself, therefore, to consider, almost exclusively, 
the southern half of the mainlaud of the Province, and as this 
alone comprises an area of nearly 180,000 sqnare miles, it affords 
no lack of material for a short paper Uke this. 

HisTOBicAL Sketch of Bbitisb Coldhbu. 

The Island of Vancouver was discovered so long ago as 15S3, 
bat was lost sight of. after that, for just two centuries, and the visit of 
Vancouver, in 1792, was almost of the character of a re-discovery. 
Though separated from the mainland only by a narrow strait, 
there were two distinct and independent governments, one on the 
island, the other on the mainland, up to 186G. In that year thtt 
two Colonies were united, and Victoria, on Vancouver Island, 
became the capital of the whole. A difficulty arose between the 
people of Victoria and the people of Qneenborough (which was tho 
name of the capital of the mainland Colony), on the question of 
some pre-emineuoc supposed to be inherent in the latter'a title. 
The matter was referred to the Colonial Office, and actually laid 
before Her Majesty in Council, and everybody was mode happy hy 
the Itoyal decision, that Victoria should retain its name and 
precedence, and that Quecnborough should be known liencefortfa 
as "Mew Westminster," and compensate itself for any loss of 
dignity by the assumption of the title of "Royal City," to mark 
tbe distinguished ciroumstanoes of its new name. 

In 1871 the united Colony volnntarily entered the Confederation 
of the Dominion of Canada, tempted, no doubt, thereto by promises 
which for many years remained unfulfilled ; but whatever dis- 
appointment was for a while endured on this account, there is. I 
venture to think, no British Columbian to-day but is proud of the 
distinction of citizenship in one of the fairest and most promising 
dependenoies of the Empire. 
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Thb Gahaoum Paotic Railwai. 

Tbia citizenship is now a real thing, thanks to the energy 
wlticb has pushed to its oompletion bo gigantio an undertaking as 
the Canadian Paoi£c Etailwaj. Commenced in 1880, and intended 
to be finished in 1S91, the determination of the Company, backed 
by Uie goodwill and the material aaaistouce of the Government 
vhiob inaagarated tlto work, carried it through in one half of the 
■tipuUt«d time, and at the prodigious average rate of one mile and 
A quarter per day. 

By its means British Colombia ie now within fourteen days of 
London, whereas it is, aa it were, but yesterday, or the day before, 
that it ooald only be approached by San Francisco, or Panama, or 
even round Gape Horn itsell And the immediate advantage to 
tha Province in being put into direct communication with Eastern 
OuukU maikela, together with the saving of expensive freight 
through the United Btates, constituted in itself almost a com- 
BUioiAl revolution. 

A Highway to the East. 
f'Thit, nevertheless, is but a small part of its usefulness. Ths 
^llttportMice to British Colambia of the Ganodiiin Pacific Railway '13 
that, instead of being at the end of a blind alley, she now occupies 
a conspicuous position on the main British high road round the 
world. Bhe is in tlie stream of civilisation and commerce. And 
the effect of this has already been seen, not only in the presence of 
large numbers of travellers for pleasure or curiosity, but also ui 
the presence in the shops of New Westminster of commercia} 
travellers representuig London business houses. 

We are now, in (act, in touch with the rest of the world, a sort 
of stepping-stone between the hemispheres. To appreciate this 
fully it is necessary to e^iamiue a globe. A map, both aa regards 
distances and directions, is very misleading. On a globe, ibe con- 
venience of British Columbia in retpect of our possessions in the 
Bast and Australia is most obvious. Esttmalin.; Vancouver City, 
the Pacific terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, at fourteen 
days' distance from Liverpool, though that can be easily reduced to 
twelve, then Japan will be within twenty-four or twenty-five days 
of Liverpool ; Hong Kong, thirty to thirty-ooe ; Australia, thirty- 
one to thurty-two days ; Calcutta, thirty-seven to thirty-eight days. 
And there is every reason to believe that although the Atl 
passage may never be reduced below the present record, the 1 
on the Pacific will be very greatly accelerated if the Oil 
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VtiCi&c BailwAj estoblishf m ii now prqpoeecU their own lines of 
sieftmeri to GtinAi Japan, and Anstralia. 

A HiUTAST Boyu>. 

And this roate to the East most be r^arded from still anottier 
point of vieWi Tiz., from the point of Tiew of the possible fiulnre 
of the Soez Canal to provide as free access in that direction in time 
of war. ifajor C. Abercrombie Cooper, B.A., who wrote an article 
on the Canadian Pacific Bailwaj, in the December nnmber of The 
lUuHraUd Xaval and Military Magazine^ says of it : ^ As if to bear 
immediate testimony to the valoe of this trans-continental railway 
as a military line, the first loaded train that passed orer its entire 
length from east to west was freighted ^th stores from the War 
Department transferred from Quebec to VanconYor/' And it has 
been recently stated that the bridges and viadncts have been sne- 
cessfolly tested as to their capacity to bear the transit of the 
heaviest guns, and that, therefore, as a military line, should ocea- 
eion for its use in that regard unhappily arise, the Canadian Padfie 
Ilailway may be fully trusted. 

In this connection, mention should be made of the dry dock at 
Esquimalt, our present Naval station in the North Pacific, a work now 
approaching completion, and prosecuted conjointly, I believe, by 
the Dominion and Imperial Governments. 

It may be a question whether such a provision for necessary 
repairs of our fleet should not rather have been on Burrard Inlet, 
in the neighbourhood of the terminus, and where fortifications for 
the protection of both might economically have been constructed ; 
but at the time when the dry dock was originally decided upon, the 
completion of the railway was still in the distant future, and it was 
beyond all reasonable conjecture that regular traffic would be 
established in 188G. 

The Development of the Fbovince. 

Leaving Imperial interests, however, let us now turn to the 
future development of the Province itself. Although the advan- 
tages to British Columbia of the present Trunk line are of 
enormous importance, it must not be forgotten that the Canadian 
L'aoific Bailway is but, as it were, a slender thread drawn across 
tiie country. 

To the north and south of it are immense districts which still 
need roads, and railways, and canals to communicate, like veins, 
with the lifo-giving artery. Branch railways will doubtless be con- 
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straoted in its own interests by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which, as part of its privileges, enjoys a monopoly for a long te^m 
of years in this regard. 

Boads and canals are within the responsibilities of the Prorincial 
Oovemment, and one cannot view this prospect with the same 
amomit of hopefalness as the other. 

Politics. 

The British Colombia Government has never distingoished itself 
for broad statesmanship. Isolated as the Province has been with 
regard to the rest of Canada, it was perhaps scarcely unnatural 
that its political system should borrow too many of the features of 
the system prevailing across the boundary line. 

Politics are a profession, that is to say, by which men live ; and 
political acts, as well as political speeches, have occasionally 
a very definite object, which is certainly not the progress and 
wel&re of the country. Public works, therefore, such as roads and 
bridges, are not always entered upon because they are needed, or 
where they are most needed, but are frequently the result of 
political "arrangement.** Time will probably do something to 
remedy this by increasing the electorate, and enlarging the choice 
of representatives. At present but very few of the better educated 
men can be prevailed upon to offer themselves for nomination. 
Still another remedy will be found, perhaps, in the influx of capital, 
which will not only do much of the work itself, but will also be 
able to bring irresistible influence to bear upon the Governments 

Resoubces. 

The mention of capital naturally suggests the question. How is 
capital to be invested? or, in other words. What are the resources 
of the country ? In answering this question I must take the 
Uberty of reminding you that I speak entirely for myself, and give 
you, just for what it is worth, my own opinion. 

MiKEBALS. 

On this understanding, I do not hesitate to put first the mineral 
wealth of the province. British Columbia has been described as a 
*'8ea of mountains.*' It is so in sober reality apart altogether 
from poetic hyperbole. From the Bocky Mountains, which form 
its eastern boundary, to the coast, there is nothing which can be 
called a plain or a prairie. Over range after range, in continuous 
succession, the iron horse plunges and climbs on his way to the 

o 
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sea* And these ranges are torn and cleft by thoosands of creeks 
rushing down to swell the magnificence of the two great water- 
courses of the country, the Fraser and the Colombia. These 
physical characteristics point indubitably to great mineral deposits. 

Gold. 

Let me bring forward the evidence of the past. From 1858 to 
1885, over $19,000,000 was yielded by the gold-fields of British 
Columbia, or about ten miUions of pounds sterling. And this yield 
was obtained, it has to be borne in mind, by a process the most 
elementary and inefficient. 

Without the capital necessary to introduce machinery, and with 
Tcry little scientific knowledge, both mining and prospecting have 
been of the rudest description, so that, at this hour, the re-washing 
of the '' tailings '' of Williams Creek is one of the pet projects of 
Cariboo men« 

And if these tailings wiU repay washing, it follows of necessity 
that it only needs cheaper communications and the means for 
working on a sufficiently large scale to render the gravel banks of 
the great rivers remuneratively productive. An " expert " who had 
examined some of the Fraser river banks told me that, worked on 
a large scale, such banks would pay for washing if they only yielded 
one halfpenny for every cubic yard of dirt. 

SlLYEB. 

The same remarks apply to silver mining. Silver ore is known 
to exist in several localities. It is, however, only worked by men 
of humble means, who can put into it nothing beyond their own 
savings from time to time. 

Although, however, I have put these precious metals first in 
order, I do not regard them as altogether first in importance. I 
believe that as a means to the development of the country, the rich 
deposits of baser metals are a surer foundation of prosperity, and in 
this respect, too, British Columbia has the most hopeful prospects. 

Coal, Ibon, &c. 

At Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, most conveniently situated as 
regards the terminus of the railway, are most extensive fields of 
bituminous coal ; of such excellent quality that, although they 
possess mines of their own on Puget Sound, the United States 
Government procure the supply for their Pacific squadron from 
*sh Columbia. 
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The average ontpnt of these mines has been at>07e 200,000 tons 
annually ; in 1685 it amounted to 865,000 tons ; while many other 
deposits are Icnown to exist, as at Burrard Inlet and Nicola Valley, 
which will be called into requisition as soon as the demand arises. 

But in connection with these coal measures, another important 
industry of the future must be named, viz., the manufacture of 
iron. I am not learned in "pigs " of any sort, but I may safely say 
that the successful manufacture of iron as a commercial enterprise 
depends upon the convenient juxtaposition of the ingredients, to- 
gether with the price of labour. In the establishment of such a 
manufactory in a new country there are two other pre-requisites, 
viz., capital and a demand for the manufactured article. A general 
increase in the use of machinery, the increase of steam shipping, 
the manufacture and repair of locomotives, will, in course of time, 
supply the latter of these two requisites, and then the necessary 
capital will not be far to seek. 

But, without waitiug for the future, there seem to be some 
grounds for the opinion that even now the local circumstances are 
80 favourable that pig iron could be manufactured in British 
Columbia at so low a rate that it would be profitable to export it 
both to the United States and to Europe. I derive this opinion from 
an article in 'The Ironmonger of November 2G, 1886, to which my 
attention was draTi?n a month or two since. From this it would 
appear that charcoal pig could be turned out in British Columbia 
and Paget Sound at £2 6s. 8d. and coke pig at £1 12s. 8d. per ton, 
equal to Blaenavon or Pontypool best, and at about half the cost. 
If these figures be correct, it is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the fact to British Columbia. The article concludes : 
" In any case the developments of the Far West are likely to be 
startling and rapid, particularly now that the Canadian Pacific 
Bailway has been completed, and these developments are worthy of 
being carefully watched by those who have trade interests in North 
America, the Pacific, or the extreme Orient.*' 

Mica. 

Another natural production of the country, though one perhaps 
of lesser interest to English people, is mica, which, a year or two 
ago, was discovered in great abundance in the neighbourhood of the 
Clearwater River, a tributary of the Thompson. Mica is extensively 
used in the manufacture of the ordinary heating stoves of Canada 
and the United States. I believe it has a marketable value in 
pieces as small as four inches by two. In the deposits referred to 
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it is firand in dwetf whkh will bear eatttng to finrieen inches by 
Um^ in nUeh aze it is worth as mneh ss $8 (v $9 per lb. 



Other minerals, which must just be notieed in passing, are cop- 
per and lead, whieh are both finmd in sereral localities, thon^ the 
mines are not at present worked. 



If we take vegetable productions next, onr minds instinctiTely 
torn to the enormoas forests with which for hundred of miles the 
whole snrfjEtce of the coontry is densely coTered. These are 
composed of Donglas fir, red cedar, hemlock, maple, cottonwood.. 
spruce, and birch, according to climate; the Douglas fir, or 
Oregon pine, being the most valuable for building purposes and 
export. 

The total annual produce is estimated at 200 millions of fSeet. 
The enormous waste involved both in obtaining the logs and in 
the process of converting them into " lumber " makes one almost 
wish for the day when greater economy will be necessary. 

Faurr. 

The Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute have so lately heard 
a paper on the subject of fruit culture that I must beware of 
treading in other people's footsteps ; but the opportunities which 
British Columbia offers are so great that it cannot be omitted firom 
consideration. In the first place, there must be an annually 
increasing demand for fruit in that enormous district called still 
the North- West Territory, in which numerous towns are springing 
lip, and wliere the conditions would appear unfavourable to the 
growth of most kinds of fruit The railway affords ample facilities 
for speedy transport, and in one part or another of British Colum- 
bia almost every kind of fruit can be ripened in perfection. 

Wild berries of most unusual quality grow in profusion in almost 
every district, while plums, apples, and pears are as readily 
cultivated as in England. In the hotter regions, as at Lillooet, the 
Thompson Valley, and Okanagan, grapes, melons, and peaches 
thrive admirably with irrigation. Along the Thompson Biver, and 
on parts of tlie Frasor, I see no reason why vines should not be 
cnl'.ivatoJ with as much success as on the Rbinc, both soil and 
being of similar character. 
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Hops. 

Hops have never yet been grown as an article of oommeroe, bat 
for ornamental purposes thej grow so luxuriantly, and with so 
little trouble, that I am surprised at the absence of any attempt to 
emulate the large fortunes which are being derived from their 
^cultivation by our neighbours in Oregon. 

AOBTGULTUBB. 

One word only as to agriculture. It is a mistake to suppose that 
there is no agricultural land whatever in British Columbia. There 
are large farms of 800 and 400 acres that produce splendid crops of 
wheat, barley, and oats; but, in the first place, these districts 
are very limited in area, and are already, for the most part, occu- 
pied ; and, in the second place, the North-West and Oregon are so 
close at hand that it will always be very difficult to compete with 
them in prices. 

Cattle and Hobsbs. 

A large business is done in the breeding of cattle and horses. 
Scattered here and there among the higher mountain ranges are 
hills of lesser altitude, covered with a grass which, from the 
character of its growth, is called '* bunch " grass, and which forms 
most splendid pasture for cattle. 

In early days, the men who first engaged in ibis business had 
the whole country before them, and pastured their cattle for 
nothing. Large fortunes were made. A Frenchman still in the 
country, who on his first arrival carried all his belongings on his 
back, is reputed to be worth a quarter of a million of dollars. 

Since the country has filled up a little, and horses and cattle have 
multiplied, the ranges, as they are called, have been a good deal 
eaten off, and the ranchers have been compelled to purchase large 
4;ract3 of land and fence them in. Even under these less advanta* 
^eous conditions the business must remain largely profitable, by 
reason of the increasing demand both for beef and horses in the 
Province and in the North- West. 

Land suitable for ranges can be purchased from the Government 
at $1 per acre; but it would be difficult to find any within 150 
miles of the railway. 

Fish. 

In a country where a 15-lb. salmon can sometimes be bought for 
A halfpenny, it must be perfectly certain that the fisheries will 
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constitute an important industry ; and the salmon *' canneries *^ 
afford occupation to large numbers of Indians, Chinese, and white 
men during the summer months. 

The establishment of an artificial hatchery has in great measure 
remoY9d the fear for which serious grounds existed some years ago 
— that the natural increase of the fish would not keep pace with the 
catch. Even now there is terrible waste, and more especially as 
regards a species largely caught in the Fraser, which is sometimes 
streaked with white, and is sometimes all white ; a fish that is in- 
distinguishable in taste from the ordinary salmon, but which is 
never canned because the consumer cannot bo persuaded to accept 
it for salmon. Externally it cannot be distinguished from the 
other, and its fate is, therefore, to be cut open and thrown 
away. 

The market has been somewhat spoilt by ovcr-prpduction and by 
careless canning, for both of which I see no remedy but very 
strict Government supervision. The total produce in 1885 was 
over 6,000,000 lbs. 

Sturgeon are extremely plentiful in the Fraser, but are not much 
used as an article of food except by Indians and Chinese. This is 
difficult to understand, as, properly cooked, the sturgeon forms, in 
my opinion, an excellent dish, and a most agreeable change from 
perpetual salmon. No attempt has been made to prepare caviare, 
which, it is reasonable to suppose, should be a remunerative 
business. 

The oolachan is a small fish rather Uke a smelt in appearance, 
of most deHcate flavour and very rich. It runs in the Fraser for 
about three weeks in the month of May. It is so full of oil that it 
is dried by the Indians and used for giving light. Attempts have 
been made to ''can " it for exportation, but without success. 

Mineral Spbinos. 

There is every indication that in many parts of British Columbia 
hot springs exist of valuable medicinal properties. At Banff, ia 
the Eocky Mountains, the railway company is so confident of the 
value of the springs there found that they are incurring enormous 
expense in the erection of a first-class hotel with baths attached, 
and the Government is supporting them by reserving a large tract 
of country in the neighbourhood for a public park. At Harrison 
Lake, also, about 50 miles from New Westminster, baths have been 
erected, and a large hotel, and the springs here are already being 
largely patronised. 
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Indians. 

The Indians of British Colombia number about 85,000, and are 
largely engaged in the capture of wild animals for the fur traders, 
in fishing, and, to some extent, in agriculture and horse breeding. 
In disposition they are very superior to their brethren east of the 
Bocky Mountains, being peaceable, docile, and anxious to improve 
themselves. In fact, they give the Government so little trouble that 
the Government feel under no necessity to give themselves any 
trouble on their behalf. A number of officials are employed to 
look after them whose duties are certainly the reverse of arduous. 
The title of " Old To-morrow,*' applied by the Indians themselves 
to a very prominent Canadian statesman, sums up epigrammatically 
the character of Indian administration in British Columbia during 
the past. This poUcy of promises is as unsafe as it is unjust, 
and, considering the disadvantages which have been imposed upon 
the Indians through our occupation, it is as cruel as it is short- 
sighted. 

Emiobation. 

With a few words on emigration I will bring this paper to a close. 
There needs to be some caution exercised in sending out emigrants 
to British Columbia. A good many have gone out and have been 
disappointed, and the country has had the discredit of their failure, 
although quite ui^ustly, in my opinion. If men rush heedlessly to a 
land they know nothing about, they have no right to blame the land 
for their own want of inquiry. And large numbers of men have gone 
out for whom there could be no employment. Amongst them have 
been clerks, and farmers with insufficient capital. These are two 
classes of people who should avoid British Columbia. On the other 
hand, anyone connected with the building trade— carpenters, brick- 
layers, and painters are bound to find plenty to do. As regards 
labourers, large numbers of Chinese are employed, and constitute, 
indeed, our only domestic servants. They are a very undesirable 
people, however, and we would gladly be rid of them^ but they are 
likely to remain for a time, and while they do they ratiier monopolise 
the labour market ; for women servants prefer the bonds of matri- 
mony to those of domestic service, and unless they went out by 
hundreds they would only unsettle us. There is room for a few 
land surveyors, printers, and perhaps, gardeners. As to them, 
however, I would say, let them make all possible inquiries before 
tliey start ; intending emigrants may readily obtain particulars 
either at the office of the High Commissioner for Canada, or at the 
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British Colombia Government Agency. Tlie Emigrants' Information 
Office, and slso the CUurcli Emigration Society, wiil give abundant 
information about all the Colonies. If possible, let intending 
emigrants have some definite field of work in view, and keep a littla 
money in hand to enable them to look round before settling down. 

CosoLnsios. 
It has happened, no donbt, that Colonies, like children, bays 
failed to realise their early promises, and to justify the hopes enter- 
tained regarding tbem, and diBappointment, therefore, may await 
us in regard to British Colnmbia. I cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that my " child " on this occasion has, in tbo first place, too 
robnst a constitution, and, in the second place, too many separata 
oharacteriatics, of widely varied application, to admit the possibility 
of failore in regard to all of them. One or another of our hopes 
may prove delusive ; they cannot all be dreams. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway has proved the resolute enterprise of the Dominion. 
It needs only the sympathy and jndicions action of the Mother 
Country to make Canada at once the most loyal and the most 
helpful of her children. 

Discussion, 
Mr. U. C. Bbeton: I have great pleasure, in the first place, in 
thanking the Bishop of New Weatmioater for the very interesting 
paper he has just read : on behalf of the Government of British 
Columbia I tender him onr hearty thanks. To me his paper is 
-especially interesting. I feel that bis lordship has in some measure 
descended from the spiritual to the material on litis occasion, and I 
mast congratulate him on the fact that he takes such interest in 
the material welfare of British Columbia. I would like first of all 
to advert to the reference made in the paper to that portion of 
BriLish Columbia with which he is more particularly acquainted, 
and as I have myself travelled over some portion of it. I can follow 
iiimvery oloscly. His lordship has confined himself to tn area of 
-only 180,000 sqaare milos. but, as be has touched on the future of 
British Columbia, I wonid like yon to bear iu mind that the tolal 
area is 350,000 square milos, with a population of something like 
tJO,000 persons. Now, if you compare those figures with the figntee 
of the United Kingdom, whiah has a population of 35,000,000, yon 
can form some idea of the amount of filling np in the futoro which 
will have to bu done before British Columbia can become iu any 
sense of the word a popnlous Province. According to Mr. Giffen's 
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Galimate, there arc 288 parsons to the sqoare mile in this countiy, 
whereas in British Colainbia there ia to each eqaare mile only a 
([uartcr of a man — If you can conceive of each a ihiug; whilst 
Japan, on the other aide of the Pacific, has a population of 
37,ijOO,0O0, or 233 porsona to the square mile. Owiug to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, British Columbia has added very con- 
sidorably to its population. Perhaps it will interest you to know 
what is the annual increase of population in Great Britain, the 
United States, and Canada. Having studied the oQioial figures I 
can voach for thcli accuracy. In the United Kingdom the 
increase is 1 per cent, per annum, in the United States 2 per cent., 
and in Canada 2 per cent. Our Anatralian friends have bean 
specially productive, their additions to the population being no less 
than i per cent, per annum. While bearing these figares in miud, 
I want yon to realise the importance of British Columbia as an ex- 
porting country compared with the Sister Provinces in the 
Domioion. Take first Ontario, with an estimated population in 
t88iof 2,S1G.OOO; there the exports amount to $28,000,000 or $23 
per head. Then comes Quebec with a population of 1,577,000 and 
$40,000,000 of oxporta, or $26 per capita ; Nova Bcotia, 470,000 
population, and exports to the value of $'J,000,000 or $19 per 
head; New Brunswick, 347,560 population, exports $C, 600 ,000 or 
$19 per head; Manitoba — that rising province, whose capital, 
Winnipeg, has 80,000 souls at this day — 71,000 population, exports 
^l,O83,0l)Ll, or $15 per head ; British Columbia— I want you to 
mark this— with an estimated population in l885of 70,000, exports 
.^8,237,H0I. or $46 per head ; and Prince Edward Island with 
117,960 population, exports $1,500,000, or $19 per head; so yoa 
will see from these statistics that the export value per head in all 
these provinces ranges from $13 up to $40 ; British Columbia -i 
standing at the head of the list, some 27 per cent, above the average 
of her sister provinces. These figures speak for themselves, and 
in my opinion they give us every reason to believe that British 
Columbia has before it a great and glorious future. Uis lordship 
has expressed the opinioa thit Burracd Inlet would have been a 
better site for the dry dock than Esquimalt. Well, of course, tliat 
is a matter of opinion ; my own view is that Esquimait was welt 
chosen for the dry dock and also for our naval station on the Pacific, 
beingnearertheooeaiitbanBurrardInlet,andsituated at the eastern 
end of the beautiful straits of San Juan de Faoa, the Mediterranean 
of the Pacific. I believe that Gsquimalt harbour will prove to be 
an admirable place for Uer Majesty's ships to repair, and for any 
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offensive porposQs tliat may be necessary in (he event of any future 
troublea. The paper lias touched upon the Canadimi Piwifio Bail- 
way, etfttiag that branch liuea will doubtless be conatrutteil by tlifi 
company in itti owu interests. That railway enjoys a very great 
monopoly, and it remains to be proved how far that monopoly will 
be campatibte with the general interests of the DomiDion, bat oil 
this occasion I will not enter upon that sigumeut. I merely wish 
to remark that tho charter of the company gives it a monopoly of 
20 years of the territory between its lines and the United States on tlio 
Boutbem side.thenorUieru side being perfectly fi'ee for the mailing of 
branch lines by the local government. I tliLnU his lordship was 
somewhat incorrect in saying that as regards the construction of 
these lines it was left to the tender mercy of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the fact being tliat at this moment Bills are passing 
through the local House in Victoria for the making of local railways 
both north and south of the line ; but how far these projects for a. 
southern extension are eonsistent with the charter of the company 
1 oanaot say. Now, we look forward to the development of the 
railway system in our country as a means of opening up the riah 
mineral deposits to which his lordship has referred. The qaestioa 
has been asked in the paper — and it is a most important question — 
How is capital to bo invested, or, in othor words, what are the 
resources of the oouutry 1 I am glad to see that the IJishop has 
taken up this point, and I heartily congratulate him upon his kueu 
iuxight into material things which he so evidently possesses. Bishop 
Sillitoe having been born in Australia, is peculiarly Bltcd for the 
work in which he has been engaged for the last seven or »glit 
years, and, remembering the sort of popalatiou to be dealt with, 
particularly in miniog countries, we greatly want men of his stamp. 
I am therefore delighted to find him so appreciative of the material 
reaoorcea of the country. Now, of these resources, he has rightly 
placed minerals at the he&d. But the question arises, Why liavo 
Wfi not developed our quarts mines beforo ? When I was in British 
Columbia ten years ago 1 waa greatly struck hy the UDmiatakable 
indications of mineral wealth — of gold and ailvor, and I know not 
what other metals, but certainly precious metals. The reason is 
cosily given. The fa^t is that we have been isolated ; we have had 
no roads excepting the trunk road loading to Cariboo, and wo have 
had the surface of our country so covered with dense wood tliat il 
haa been almost impractioablo for the explorer. Owing, Uteu, to 
this isolation, and to the want of railway oommuni cation, we have 
■offered much, and here. I tbioh, will be found the true uxphmatioa 
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why the mineral wealth of the Proyince has been left almost oncared 
for. Bat the time is yery near — I belieye we are apon the yery eve 
— when most important mineral developments will take place in 
British Columbia. Ten years ago, as I have already said, I was in 
the Province. At that time the Mackenzie Ministry was in power. 
Sir John Macdonald not then having attained office, and the feeling 
of the country was that, owing to the disf^eements rife at the 
time, we should not have our railway. Well, I said to my friends 
there, *' Let us see what we can do." And I had the satisfaction 
of taking a leading part in the formation of a company to test the 
value of our quartz mines. I am bound to say, however, that we 
did not get farther than ordering our mill and placing 'it on the 
ground, for, as we were a small community with only small means, 
the scheme collapsed. In Victoria, however, at this very moment, 
the project has been revived, and the enterprise has been renewed^ 
which is a proof that the people of the country have faith in its 
quartz mines. I would like to point to the fact as a reason why 
we should work to their utmost extent our mineral resources, that 
south of the line — in California, Colorado, and Nevada — the gold 
and silver yield from 1870 to 1886 was, gold |617,000,000, and 
silver $582,000,000. You may say that these are fabulous figures, 
but they are official statistics, and for the last year the yield of gold 
was $52,000,000, and of silver $80,000,000. You may also say 
that British Columbia is not California, or Colorado, or Nevada. 
True, but when I tell you that we have the same geological strata, 
you will agree with me that there is every prospect that we shall 
bring out the precious metal from our rocks. In conclusion, I will 
just make one reference to the all-important question of emigration, 
which concerns both the Mother Country and her Colonies, and 
that is with regard to the judicious selection of her emigrants. Mr. 
Giffen has lately shown us that the total emigration of persons of 
British origin from 1881 to 1885 was 1,292,809, and the total of 
immigrants for the same period was 858,046, which proves the 
existence of a flood and ebb tide of emigration. The 27i per cent 
of people who come back to the old country are, no doubt, largely 
made up of those unfitted for the work of a new country. As regards 
the movement of population to British Columbia, the probability is 
that, with the tendency of migration westward on the American 
Continent, the eastern parts of Canada will furnish a good con- 
tingent. My business is to direct a stream of emigration from the 
Mother Country, and to recommend only those who are wanted in 
the Colony, and are therefore likely to succeed. 
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Mr. J. O. Colmer: I (gladly take tliia opportunity of easing e 
few words— and I proniiys yon tliey shall bo few— in refereiice to 
tbe very interesting and inEtrnctive paper with which wo have beeD 
favoured this evening. I am Eure I shall be eipreaBing tbe opinion 
of the meeting in saying that it has been delivered at a most 
opportune time, and that it possesses the singular merit of being 
very brief, very concise, and very much to the point. I do not like 
to ntter anything in the nature of criticism upon this excelleat 
paper, oepecially whoa there is bo mncb matter in it which deserves 
favourable, rather than adverse comment, but there are just one or 
two points to which I should like to direct attention. As to the 
reflections of bis lordship upon British Columbia politics and 
politicians, I think that wo may leave those questions to take care 
of themselves. I have no doubt hia lordship has considered the 
subject very fully before making these remarks, but I quite expect 
when he returns to British Columbia be will hear something more 
about them. There is another question .however— the question of the 
treatment of the Indians in British Columbia. No one knows better 
than the Bishop tlie difficulties that have been in the way 
of its settlement. The Indians themselves are under tbe 
control of the Dominion Uoverament, but the land promised 
to tbom is under the control of tbe Local QovemmeDt This 
joint authority has caused, I fear, a little friction and delay. 
.\s tbe Bishop has stated in his paper, however, the 
Indians are generally well off. and I may mention that Sir John 
Macdonald, who is not only the Premier of Canada but the Super- 
intendeut^ General of Indian Affairs, has the matter at heart quite 
as much as his lordship, and I feel aangnine that before long a 
satisfactory settlement will be come to. As regards tbe Indians in 
the other Provinces, I am sure his lordship will be tbe first to admit 
that in the North-West, for instance, they are fsirly contented, 
happy, and prosperous. They have been helped and assisted by Uie 
Govemmeut, grants of land, seed, implements, and cattle have been 
given to them, and the Government have done everything they 
could to put them safely into those paths which lead to civilisation 
and industry. Qia lordship has mode a reference to tbe loyalty of 
the Canadians, and it has occurred to me that I might say a word 
on that subject, as he rather implied, although I know not inten- 
tionally, that it was a question not so much of tbe past as of the 
future. The loyalty of the Canadians is aa great now as ever it 
was ; I believe it nill ever remain so : and I may safely say that io 
Uie rejoicingB which will take phico this year in connection with 
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Her Majefliy'B Jabilee, no more loyal celebration of the event will 
take place in any part of the Empire than in the Dominion of 
Canada. Beferenoe has been made to the so-called monopoly of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, but that monopoly simply applies to lines 
running in a south-easterly direction to the United States frontier, 
and therefore no impediment can arise in this connection to impede 
the progress of the Pacific Province. His lordship has mentioned 
that the Province has hitherto remained somewhat in the shade, 
because it has been practically inaccessible — ^people having been 
unable to reach it except through the United States, and at a very 
great cost. But now all this is changed, and British Columbia can 
be reached from England in fourteen days. It is the general belief 
that this Province will now begin to receive the attention which its 
importance deserves, and will attract not only the notice of people 
who desire to settle there, but of those persons who travel round 
the world in search of beautiful scenery, health, and a splendid 
climate. Personally, I have always regarded British Columbia as 
one of the most favoured parts of North America, as it possesses all 
those advantages which have given to Qreat Britain the power and 
wealth which she possesses. In the first place, as the Bishop has 
told us, the Province has coal and iron in juxtaposition ; it has 
also immense forests, extensive fisheries, and fine harbours, and 
therefore it seems to me that British Columbia is likely to be in 
the future not only a great mineral producing country, but also a 
manufacturing centre. At her very doors, as it were, are the great 
markets of China, Japan, and Australia, which Canada ought to be 
able to supply at a much cheaper rate than any part of Europe. 
It is a most important point in connection with the development of 
British Columbia that a line of steamers should be organised in 
connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway from Vancouver to 
China, Japan, and Australia, and this is under the consideration of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and also of Her Majesty's Oovemment. 
Before long let us hope that steamers will be running regularly 
between these places, carrying passengers and cargo, and also Her 
Majesty's mails. This great railway is not only important as a 
means of opening up fertile lands, and for local development, but 
abo as providing an alternative route to the East to that rid Suez 
and the Red Sea, which at certain times would be precarious and 
liable to interruption. There is but one more point upon which 
I will speak, and that is Imperial Federation, a subject which I 
know is always very warmly welcomed here. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway is in full operation, and when steamers are running to 
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Iudi&, Australia, Cliinfl, and Japan, and when that cable is laid 
between British Columbia and Anatralia which ia being bo much 
talked of, and which ia very necessary, it will be recogaised. even 
if it is not now, bow very great a part indeed Canada has per- 
formed in bringing about that closer union between the Mother 
Country and her Colonies which is ao dear to the hearts of all 
members of the Boyal Colonial Liatitnte. I will not attempt to 
add nnytbiDg to the wise words the Bishop has uttered on the 
subject of emigration, hut will simply say in conclusion, that the 
development of the Province has already received considerable 
impetus from the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and that the attention it has already received will be considerably 
enlarged hy the wide distribution which I liave no doubt will take 
place of the very able paper which his lordship has read to us this 
evening. 

Mr. John Coles : I came here this evening quite unprepared to 
make any remarks upon British Columbia, and, now that I have 
risen to speak, I shall have to trust in a great measure to my 
memory of the journeys I perfoi-med in that country many years 
ago, for I believe I was tlie first settler who had never been con- 
nected with the Hudson Bay Company who took up land there. 
Therefore, any remarks 1 now make can only be valuable or in- 
teresting |as showing the difference between the state of things 
which then existed and those which have been described in the 
Bishop's paper. I started on my journey out from Gravesend, and 
reached Vancouver Island, or Fort Victoria as it was called at that 
time, in 4 moutlis 26 days, and when I landed, the Qovcruor, Mr. 
Douglas, shook me by the hand and heartily congratulated me upon 
the fastest passage ever made to British Columbia, or rather to New 
Caledonia as it was then called ; but its name was changed because 
some French gentlemen chose to give another settlement the same 
title, which led us to give way, and re-christen the Colony Britieh 
Columbia. I think, in describing the then condition of the 
Province, I cannot do better than use the language of the pooplo of 
Port TowDshend, who used to speak of Fort Victoria as a very one- 
horse place. And the description was well merited, for the only 
vehicle in the place was a one-horse chaise belonging to the Governor. 
To show how land has increased in value since then, and how foohsh 
some people are who get opportunities, when I landed I was offered 
the option of taking up the greater part of the land round Fort 
Victoria, but I refused it because I did not think the ground was 
good enough for growing potatoes. If I bad not refiised, I should 
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now be standing here the owner of the greater part of the town of 
Victoria. Beference has been made to the gold mines of the 
country. In 1851, 1 was in Her Majesty*s service and was stationed 
at Vancouver Island, bat after the Russian War I left the service 
and went to settle in the Colony. Shortly after gold was dis- 
covered, and, like most young peoj^le who seek their fortunes in a 
new country, I tried my hand at everything, and went to the 
diggings, working there for two years, so that I know something 
about it. Well, I travelled about for two years and went prospect- 
ing up the country to Fort Oeorge, Quesnel River, Thompson River, 
and right on to Williams Creek, where I finally settled down to 
work ; and it will give you some idea of the richness of the land 
when I tell you that I never prospected any stream where I thought 
there was gold but that I found it. There was not, of course, 
always sufficient " colour *' to pay, but after panning out I was 
bound to get colour everywhere. And that was also the case in 
some parts of Vancouver Island. The reason, however, why the 
diggings in Cariboo did not pay was that the price of provisions was 
so high — a cup of flour at that time cost a dollar, which was the 
price we had to pay unless we carried our flour on our backs. There 
was no means of getting provisions at any reasonable cost at that 
time. Once I started away up the Lillooet River with three Indians 
and a 50- lb. sack of flour, and it was whilst passing up there that I 
discovered that warm spring to which the Bishop has referred. 
Walking just above Harrison Lake, I suddenly put my foot into what 
I thought at first was a pool of very cold water, but I quickly dis- 
covered that it was uncommonly hot, and the fact that I was wear- 
ing mocassins, which do not keep the water out very well, speedily 
helped me to realise my mistake. That is the way, then, in which 
the spring was first discovered by a white man. Another reason 
for the failure of the diggings was, besides want of provisions, the 
want of capital ; there was not even enough money to purchase a 
watcrwheel, which had to be made simply with axes and augurs ; 
altogether the arrangements were very rough and ready indeed, but 
I still believe that if those tailings were thoroughly washed out 
they would pay very well. The reader of the paper said there were 
no prairies in the country. That is a mistake ; there are some 
capital prairies in British Columbia, and plenty of bunch grass. 
From Lake Le Hash and Williams Lake down as far south as 
Buonaparte River there is plenty of food. I beUeve that the people 
most needed in the Province are men with a little capital. Those 
who have it and will work are bound to get on. The country has 
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I^^etx vojxal v€ttUQ« Out ml can pndiioe abaosi anjiiija g , 
nid tii^e eaxstsnt/e is renMsUfcllj Icahbr ; id lias viiJi ibe eoirii- 
fiji^tkn <4 a skmh beart, a stroBf am, aad a deccssdiatiaB i» 
iffu»^At a icaii eaa do veQ in BimEii CohuDbia if Le can do vdl 
acjvLere 

ICr. l$7ATziinr Biix« Q.Ct M.P. : Upon liie intexeFiing paper 
wLoeb Laf bcien read to ne by the Ixifd Bidiop cxgnmgnt has been 
iiuide br Mr. BeeUnx, bj Mr. Coljmer, and bj the 1^ It 

r<!tDajJ2S for jim; to caja liew vords oo the one tqpde to wbidi tfaej 
Lave tucH alladed. The Lord Bishop haa Bpoken of those tzaTeDen 
who Titstt British Columbia from coriocitT or for pleasure, and it is 
ifi that li^ I vonld eodearoor to bring Biixish Cohnnboa btfc i e 
joo« It IB not now tj it was in the dajs when I had the pleasoie 
of first making the a^xpiaintance of that pari of the Bockj Mom- 
tains — when one sought one's way into British Colambia with a 
paick'train through one of the Sonthem Kootenaj passes, %x farther 
north at the Crow's Nest, or still farther north at Kicking Hotaa 
Pass (then known as Vermilion Pass), or YeUowstone Pass, or by 
way of the Peaee Biver, ronning through the gap in the Boeky 
Uoantains* The mountain barrier is now crossed in a iSew hoora. ^ 
With this readier access we shall find that to British Colombia 
people will be led in large nnmbers, either by cariosity or in their 
search after health and pleasure, and there, in that modem Swit- 
zerland, will find scenes of interest which they conld hardly have 
discovered in the older Helvetia, with which it may compara There 
may be some difficulties in the way at present, but, even now, I 
wonder why travellers are not induced to cross the Atlantic in larger 
numbers and visit that country. We have now very rapid passages, 
and I for one, who enjoy nothing so much as the complete holiday 
of an Atlantic steamer, regret to see that our old journey of eight 
or nine days has been rcdaced to six days nine hours and eighteen 
minutes ; and that the time is coming when we shall scarcely know 
who is on board before we get into port. We must give up the 
pleasure of the older and longer voyage for the benefit of more 
speedily reaching the country to which we are bound. And when 
we do get there we shall be rolled across that huge piece of the 
Dominion in three or four days by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
I have taken great interest in the rapid completion of that under- 
taking, of which I have witnessed the advance across the prairie at 
the rate not only of a mile and a half in a day, but at such a pace 
that between the time that I sat down to eat my dinner and the end 
of a two hours' visit I had to go back a mile and a half to pick up 
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f waggon at (lie plaoo where I had picketed m; horse on my 
Within that boundary of the Rocky Mountains are hiila 
and lakes, waterfalls and fishiiig-places that have never been seen 
since the world began ; your Indian has never dared to wander so 
far from the trail into those mountains ; but let your exploring 
holiday party get there about August 20, when the mosquito and 
tlie bull-fly have been killed by the &ost, and they will enjoy a 
bright snn, the clear dry air, the glorious mountain scenery, and 
the sport to be found there ; and I believe that on account of these 
attractions, no less than for ths reasons put forward in the paper, 
they nil] find British Columbia a place to be sought after, not for 
its gold or silver, or iron, not even for that mica which is so useful 
to ns in our telegraphic work, but also as a place in which to spend 
most pleasantly that which will ever remain so dear to ue — our 
long vacation holiday. 

Professor Tanner : I am afraid that the remarks which have 
fallen from the Bishop have rather a tendeucy to discourage two 
important classes of emigrants, and I venture to tliiuk that erro- 
neous conclusions may very easily be drawn from them. I quite 
agree with Mr. Colmer that where there is bo much to admire in 
the paper it seems almost fastidious to take notice of what appears 
to be an error ; but the words of the Bishop will carry with them 
very great force ; they will be considered far and wide with that 
amount of attention which they bo well merit, and I would, there- 
fore, point out certain remarks which I think may lead to some 
misconception. In speaking of agricattoral lands, which the Bishop 
has remarked are very generally taken up. he does not, I think, 
attach to those words the full amount of meaning and force which 
they usually carry with us, because we carefully distinguish between 
tillage lands and those lands which are available for general agri- 
coltaral purposes. I believe hts statement was that the agricul- 
tural landa arc for the most part occupied. Now that is a most 
discouraging statement for emigrants who are thinking of emi- 
grating for the purpose of taking up land in British Columbia. It 
was my duty to visit British Columbia during the last autumn, and 
I made a point of calling at the Government Land Offices in Vic- 
toria and New Westminster, and of obtaining official evidence as to 
these vacant lands, and as a matter of fact I may say that we have 
in Vancouver Island at the present time fully two million acres of 
good agricultural land — that is, land available for general agricul- 
tural purposes, in contradistinction to what I think the Bishop 
really means — land used for tillage, and the fact of such an extent 
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of Agricoltnral lands being vacunt is fully Bnpportod by ofBcial 
figures. Then, if we tako tho districts of Kamloaps, Lillooet, and 
Eooten&y, even in these there is a very considerable quantity of 
vacant land Guitable for agricaltore, whilst in the two great 
northern dietriota of Oariboo and Chilcotin there are from forty U> 
fifty million acres of agricultural Und, extending Qp into that grand 
distriot bordering on the Peace River, which is so well knonii in 
the North- West I desire to draw attention to this fact, because it 
mast be intenaely disoonrsging to emigrants who are going over 
there with capital to be told that the lands arc already for tlie most 
part ocenpied ; and, therefore, I venture to Bnggest that the term 
"agricultural land," as used by the British, has a more limited 
apphcation in the Bishop's mind than it has with us. Then there 
ifl another claaa of emigrants—those who seek labour. Now, I 
think, with all respect, that the remarks in the paper on this head 
are unfortnnate, inasmuch as they state that tlie Chinese mono- 
polise the labour market. If that were so then it would be a farther 
discouragement to emigrants who seek to gain a Uvolihood by their 
own labour. But what are the facts ? I will take a single instance. 
The contractors for the Victoria and Kanaimo Railway, and the 
oontraotor for the Canadian Pacific Railway, offered from 6s. to 16s. 
a day for white labour for the construction of those lines, and after 
holding out this offer for four months the contractor for the Cana- 
dian Pacific, Mr. Onderdonk, I know was obliged to resort to 
Chinese workmen, and 0,000 of these were taken on in order to 
complete the work ; but for that assistance the railway would nob 
have been finished to this day. I bold it of estreme importance 
that this should be fully realised. The Royal Commissioners who 
have recently taken evidence on Chinese labour in British Columbia 
have issued their report, and they have laid it down that the 
Chinese are law-abidiug, honeat, industrioua workmen, and that 
without them the great manufacturors in British Colombia would 
oome to a standstill, and nearly all domestic labour would eease ; 
and yet if there were auQicient white labour at hand — and of a 
good character — it would readily supplant the Chinese. But white 
labour in British Colnmbia, unfortunately, has not always been of 
a good type. Those who have had any experience of the pay-otr 
p&asiog along the Canadian Pacific during its construction *nd 
eariy workbg know foil well what is the difference between the 
eoadnct of the laboorera east and west of the eeoond crossing of the 
Colnmbia River, Ae tha pay-car reached the Chinese they received 
their money qnietly, and were ready for work Uie nest dayi vlulat 
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t BamQ time the; maintaiQed poace ftud baxmony witli tlje 
e around them. But wlien tlie car p&ased the second croseiiig 
of the Golambia, and the white workmen received their pay, aonto 
of the most fearful scenes followed the payment of wagoB. A3 I 
travelled along the track on one occasion I was joined hy a clergy- 
man of New York who had stayed the night at one of the places 
where the men had been paid, and he told me that in all his ei(pe- 
riences ho had never seen anything to compare with the horrors he 
witnessed on the night of one of the pay days, the whole place being 
a scene of riot, debauchery, drnnkenness, and crime. Although we 
may object to the Chinese on account of their religion, and by 
reason of many of their habits, still, with all their faults, they set 
the white labonrer a good example in many respects. I would, how- 
ever, state that those who wish to obtain employment in British 
Columbia may rest assured — and I am sure the Bishop will support 
me in this— that there are plenty of opportunities for good and 
honest labourers, provided they will carry out their duties in a right 
and proper manner, and go over in moderate numbers under pnident 
organisations. I must apologise for venturing to criticise these 
matters, but I hold that they are of immense importance, and 
coming as they do from the Bishop of New Westminster, they will 
command a very large share of attention in this country. 

Mr. Robert W^rd : Although not a member of the Institute, I 
had intended to take part in this discussion, but have refrained 
from rising ontil this moment, because, although I have only just 
come from British Columbia, I have learnt a great deal more about 
the country to-night than I knew before. Our friend Mr. Colea 
is a pioneer in that country. I hoard of him long ago, and I 
regret that he did not tell us about his wonderful ascent of Mount 
Bakor, in the neighbouring Washington Territory, about which 
many here to-night no doubt have heard. He is a great explorer, 
and no one can speak with more authority than he. As to the 
paper, I can only say, as a resident of 17 years in British Columbia, 
that the statements it contains are most fairly set forth, and 
without exaggeration ; and I think we could not have bad a better 
exposition ofthe country's resources. Xiord DaSerin during his visit 
to British Columbia, described it as a "glorious country — a country 
of which yon ought to feel proud \ '' and I think his lordship was 
not very far wrong. We have plenty of undeveloped mineral 
resonroos — the richer minerals ; lots of coal, lots of fish, and lota 
of timber. Personally, I feel much obliged to the Bishop for his 
word of caution to iniending emigrants. We do not want a pro- 



miscuoas crowd of people to coma out. The men who are mostly 
wanted are those with a amall capital, men with a trade ; and those 
who have it praetioaDy possess a fortune, for mechanics are always 
in request, and can earn very good wages. The paper has been 
ably discussed, and I aball not, therefore, take up your time with 
auyfurthf^r remarks. 

The Chaihman (Mr, Frederick Young) : It now becomes my dnty, 
and also a great pleasure, to offer on behalf of Ihe meeting our 
hearty thanks to the Right Bov. Bishop of New Westminster for 
the very interesting paper he has read this evening. It has been 
the desire for many years of those who have bad the management 
of the Eoyal Colonial Institute to get a paper on British Columbia, 
but, unfortunately, we have not been able to succeed antil to-night ; 
and I think we ought to consider oureelves fortunate that we have 
at last been able to obtain so excellent and admirable a paper as 
the one to which we have just listened, and that it should have been 
delivered by so distinguished an individual as the Bishop of New 
Westminster, I am reminded by the Secretary that on one 
occasion a paper was offered when our programme was full, but the 
fact remains that we have never yet had the opportunity of publish- 
ing one on British Columbia in our Proceedings. Now I think we 
must all feel highly indebted to the Lord Bishop for the very 
succinct as well as valuable paper he haa given us to-uight, and he 
has added to our indebtedness to htm by having elicited a very im- 
portant and useful discussion. We have had some extremely 
valuable statistics given us by Mr. Beeton. Mr. Colmer has also 
contributed to our information and entertainment this evening by 
his pleasant and lively speech. We have had, further, a very 
amusing and interesting address from Mr. Coles, who described his 
early esperiences and the length of time which it took him to reach 
British Columbia. This, many of ua recollect, was the usual period 
at that time for a journey out to the various Colonies of the British 
Empire. I confess that Mr. Btaveley Hill, in his eloquent and 
graphic description of the charms and beauty of British Columbia, 
quite " made my month water,"' and inspired me with a desire to 
see with my own eyes that beautiful country. We also had an 
important contribution to the discussion from Professor Tanner, 
who differs in some respects from the Lord Bishop ; but it ia one 
of the advantages of the papers read before the Institute that we 
always invite and do elicit esehanges of opinion with regard to the 
Eubjects which are introduced at our meetings, and this interchange 
of thought ia not only of very great importance to the members 
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themselves bat to the larger aadience which U appealed to through 
this mediam, viz., the general liritisli public. I do not think I can 
conclude without a slight allusion to the reference made by Mr, 
BeetoQ to the personality of the lUght Bev. Bishop. It is a moat 
interesting fact, that having been born in Australia, he is now per- 
forming his high and sacred mission in quite an opposite end of 
' the Empire; and thus he becomes one of those links of union 
which we are bo fond ot cheriiihing and promoting in this Institute 
between tbe variona portions of the British Dominions. I have 
now very great pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of tbauks to 
the Lord llishop for bis excellent paper. 

Tbe Right Rot. the Bishop of Nkw Westuinbtkr, In reply, said : 
After reading a paper one feels almost in tbe position of the carcase 
spoken of in Scripture, because as a rule there are half a dozen or more 
gentlemen taking volaminous notes, and ready to come down upon 
one the moment tbe end haa come. That certainly eeema to have 
been the case to-nigbt. I do not complain of the criticism, because 
I fully expected it. But please bear in mind that in my paper I 
epoke simply for myself. I have given you my views on this under- 
standing, and I am prepared to stand by tbem, in spite of all tbe 
criticism, to the very end. I may not be so well informed as other 
people on many points of our subject ; I simply am convinced of 
the opinions I myself have formed from observation, and those 
opinions I must be allowed to maintain. I will only speak on one 
or two points raised in the discussion, and will begin with the 
remarks made on the subject of agricultural land in British 
Colambia. I most distinctly said in my paper that it would be a 
mistake to suppose that there was no agricultural land whatever, 
but that, at the same time, there was tbe difSoulty of tbe greater 
part of tlie land being already occupied. Now I am perfectly 
certain that I have not exaggerated in any degree in saying so. I 
am not speaking of Vancouver Island— I distinctly said so at the 
beginning. There may be two miJhon acres fit for agriculture in 
Vancouver Island, but, bo (&i as regards the mainland of British 
Columbia, about which I spoke, I do most distinotly traverse what 
has been said. I beard one gentleman in the room speak of 
Douglas Lake. I know Douglas Lake ; I know the whole country 
around it, and for the life of me I cannot understand how any man 
can call that a prairie district. Why, the mountains there are some- 
thing like 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea level. There ia pleutj 
of grass, I know, and there are large bands of oattle and liorses 
there, but it it not agricoltoral land, and never o»n be made bo. No 
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teams of oxen conU drag a plough over the tnouutaine constituting 
the Douglas Lake District. With regard to Chilcotin I know it is 
what ia called a rolling prairie country — that is to say, grassland — 
consisting not of hilla, bat of considerable mounds. That is the 
character of the land for some hundreds of miles ; but vhen yon 
come to the question of agriculture, how ia it to be met ? In the 
first place, this country will not raise grain crops, though it prodaoes 
excellent grass for pasture in abundance. You must have qnite 
another description of ground for growing grain, and immediately 
opposite the Chilcotin country, on the Fraser Eiver, there are some 
magnificent farms. The AuatraUan Banche is one of them — a 
large and splendid farm, where good crops are raised nearly every 
year. But what sometimes happens ? Why, the early frost will 
kill the wheat entirely. Yon may raise oats pretty regularly, but 
you can never make perfectly sure of the wheat. Therefore, this 
is not an agrionltiiral land in the sense in which the term is 
commonly used. It is not a land to which a farmer might go and 
be perfectly certain of making a good living. With regard to the 
Indian question, I feel sore about it, and I would hke to draw your 
attention to this particular circumstance. Mr. Colmer, in his very 
eloquent speech on behalf of the Canadian Government, mentioned 
names. Kow, I did not. But in that speech what did he do ? He 
did not venture to contradict anything. He simply tried to explaio 
what I said, and the cause of it. And what did the esplanation 
amount to ? It Beema to me that between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Government the Indian admiuietratioQ 
has got into such a muddle that nothing can be done for the 
Indiana. And so it positively is. I quite agree witli him that the 
Dominion Government claims certain rights and prerogatives, and 
that the Provincial Government claims others, but, at all events, 
between the two, the "poor Indian" gets nothing, and that is 
what I complain of. I do not know that I need say anything of 
tlie monopoly of the Canadian Pacific Eailway as to branch lines. 
What I meant to say is this : We have to depend principally upon 
that company for sach lines, and it is a most fortanate thing for as 
that it has a self- interest m their construction. It is not tltat 
the Provincial Government will not make them, but simply that 
the process of gettmg anything of the kind out of them is a 
pecviliarly slow one. I have papers here relating to one branch 
line from the Canadian Pacific at Sickamoose to Okanagan. What 
are the fact? with regard to it ? It was promoted by private indi- 
viduals interested in the district through which it was to pass, and 
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for three sessionB of the Provinoial Govemment they have been 
trying to get a charter, and have not got it yet — or, if they have, 
it must be very recently. There is no reason why that charter 
should not have been obtained three years ago, except that a 
process of wire-pulling had to be gone through, and until that 
process was thoroughly exhausted the charter could not be got. 
This is plain speaking, but I would use just the same language if I 
had to speak on the subject in Victoria. With regard to Ohinese 
labour, I said that the Chinese are most undesirable, and so they 
are. I would give anything to see the last Chinaman pass dean 
out of British Columbia, but, nevertheless, so long as they remain 
there, and until the field of labour is very much more extended 
than at present, it would be most foolish for labouring men to 
emigrate there in any numbers. We can find occupation for a few 
from time to time, and we do so. I make occupation for a number 
of men every year for whom there is really no work, and others, 
like myself, do this with the hope of encouraging people to settle 
down. I have had to turn dozens of men from my door 
during the last two years — men who went out there expecting to 
find labour ready to hand and employers scrambling for their 
services, but, finding the market overstocked, have come back 
again, and given the country a bad character. We want emigration 
to be gradual, and the worst thing that could happen would be a 
large influx of people before the country was ready for them. Let 
us by all means get rid of the Chinese— even the Knights of Labour 
themselves do not desire to see them go any more than I do — ^but 
remember this, that if the Knights of Labour were successful in 
ousting the Ohinese from British Columbia (as they were in some 
parts of Puget Sound), a strike would at once follow, and so it will 
continue to be until we can supply our labour market from some 
other source. I will not detain you further than to thank you very 
cordially for your kind vote of thanks to myself, and to express my 
feeling that the thanks are rather due from me for the gratifying 
opportunity given me of making better known the advantages of 
my adopted country. 

Mr. J. O. CoLMSB : I beg to propose a vote of thanks to our 
Chairman^ and I am sure no words of mine are needed to commend 
the proposal to you. 

Mr. Htdb Clabkb seconded the motion. The resolution was 
heartily agreed to, and the Chaibman having replied, the proceedings 
terminated. 



SIXTH ORDINAEY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordinary Oeneral Meeting of the Session was held at 
Prince's Hall, on Tueaday, April 5. 1887. Sir Chables Mills, 
K.C.M.G.. C.B., Member of Council, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and the Seceetabt announced that biqcs the last 
nieeliug 20 Fellows had been elected, viz., G Resident and 14 Non- 
Sesident. 

Resident Fellows i — 

Williajn Andrews, Esq., Henry Augiislue Johnston, Esq., DanUl 
NichoUoji, Esq., Alfred liad/ord, Esq., Peler Eanken, Esq., William, 
Barrold Tottie, Eiq. 

Non- Resident Fellows : — 

Bwrrow Lewis Barntt, Esq. (Queemlandj, Albert Brotlrick, Eiq. 
(Trantvaal), Arthur Day, E»q. (South Auitralia), Felix B. Biat, Eiq. 
(Ceylon), Hon. John Stohell Dodds, M.E.C. {Tatmania), John Baldwin, 
Greatliead, Eiq., M.B., CM.,Edin. [Cape Colony), Albert Scae, Esq., 
C.E. [Cape Colony), Leopold Locieenthal, Esq. {Cape Colony), Walter 
Henry FigotI, Esq. (Cape Colony), Oharlee Potoert, Etq. (Queeiitlandy, 
William Smyth, Esq., M.L.A. {Queensland), Hildebrand W. B. Slevent, 
Esq. (N'orthern Territory, South Australia), Alfred Woodhoust, Esq., 
M.E. {Barberlon, South Africa), Arthur James Wright. Eeq. iVicloria). 

Donations of Boolcs, Maps, &c., were also announced. 

The Chairman, in introducing the lecturer, said : Ladies and 
Gentlemeu, — I have to apologise in the first instance for tlie absenoe- 
of His Grace the Diike of Manchester, who has been unavoidably 
detained on the Continent, and so is unable to be here this evening. 
In the nest place, I have to apologise for myself, his very inefficient 
Bubstitcte, who has at the eleveuth hour been unexpectedly called 
upon to preside at this unusually important meeting. I eay un- 
usually important meeting, because we have the honour to-night of 
the presence of many eminent representalive Colonial statesmen, 
who have come from distant parts of Her Majesty's dominions to 
promote the welfare and interests of then- respective Colonies ani 
of this great Empire at the Coufereuoe which is now being held in 
London. On behalf of the Council and the Fellows of this Institnte, 
1 beg offer them a hearty welcome and to wish them every 
aucoesa in their labours. In the circumstaiioes under which I have 
been called to the chair I have, I hope, your indulgence and your 
forbearance. I have the consolation of knowing, however, that 
you will he compensated for all my shortcomings by the very 
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intereBting and important information which will be imparted to 
yon by my learned friend Professor T. Bapert Jones, whom I now 
beg to introduce to the meeting. 
Professor Jones then read his paper on 

THE MINERAL WEALTH OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

§ I. Introduction. — The general features of any country depend 
upon its geological structure ; and necessarily its special character- 
istics, whether of hills and valleys externally, or of mineral produce 
beneath its surface, are to be studied with the light of geology. 
Hence some general notes on the physical structure of South Africa 
precede any special descriptions of its mineral-bearing formations* 

The somewhat semicircular contour of the south coast is parallel 
with the '*outcrop"of strata in the interior, from the Orange 
River on the west coast southward to the Cape, and then eastward to 
about 88^ 80' S. lat. Here the outcropping edges of some of the 
strata, formerly bending round to the north, have been swept away ; 
but in part they continue along the coast, and the outcrop is again 
more folly seen on the east coast at St. John's River (81° 40^ 
S. lat.), where the strata trend (''strike*') northward through 
Natal, and stretch into south-eastern Transvaal, Zululand^ 
Swaziland, and higher up. 

Dr. John ShaW^ has defined threesuccessive terraces and an upland 
plateau in Cape Colony ; and of the groups of geological formations 
now to be mentioned, Nos. 1, 2, and 8 may be said to constitute the 
" coast-belt of land ; " Nos. 4 and 5, Dr. Shaw's " first intramon- 
tane belt ; " Nos. 6 and 7, the '< second intramontane belt ; " and 
No. 8, the '' upland plateau." 

The rock formations more particularly concerned in giving the 
rounded contour to the South- African coast are : — 

(1.) Schists, with gneissic and other rocks, which towards the 
north-west characterise a broad region, including the copper-bearing 
district of Namaqualand, and stretch along the course of the Orange 
River into Oriqualand West, Bechuanaland, and the Transvaal 
These old schists are not much exposed along the south 
coast, but on the east of Mossel Bay they form the coast 
towards Cape St. Francis, and can be traced again in Natal, and 
northward into Zululand, Swaziland, and Transvaal, where, with 
the next series, they form the Tagela gold-bearing rocks, and tlie 
Eaap and neighbouring gold-fields. 

* Sea hia rttj inBtruoiiTe memoir on the Qeologj of Soath Aiiioi in tha 
TnoB. Sonth-Afxioan Phil. Boo., toI. i. part L, 187S. 
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(2.) Slates, micn-acliists, and some limeatonG (£. J. Dann's 
Mttlmesbary Series ") range south from Olipliant'a Kiver on the 
west, and tlien eastward along the south coast to Aliwal Sonth, mth 
varying breadth of from 80 to 70 miles. They are locally present 
□ortli of the Orange Biver and in the Transvaal. These, as well as 
the older series, are interrupted at many places by intrusive granites, 
particularly near Malmesbury, Cape Town, and in the Georga 
district. On the Knysna, in George, gold has lately been dis- 
covered. 

(S.) On the slates ot altered shalea, in the south, lies (unconform- 
ably) a aandstoue, 4,000 feet thick, in great patches and ridgea 
along the country. Table Mountain is one of these isolated oap- 
pings, and gives its name to this great sandstone. The ridges form 
the crests of the hills ranging N. — 8- from Clanwilliam to False 
Bay ; and W. — E. from Worcester to Cape St. Francis ; and Gries- 
bach notes a similar sandstone in Natal ; Dunn also maps some in 
the Transvaal. 

{i and 5.) Schistose rocks (4), characterised by abundant Devo- 
nian fossils, constitute the Warm and Cold Bokkeveld, and 
stretch away eastward to the Kromme Bivcr, the Oosoomb Bange, 
and Cape Recife, near Uiteuhage. Within and north of the carved 
edge of the " Malmesbtiry " strata of the Cape Colony ia a parallel 
and concentric region, about 40 miles wide, occupied by these 
■' Bokkeveld beds " (about 1,100 feet thick) ; and (5) s great sand- 
stone formation (1,000 feet thick) in succession: each takes up 
about half the space in parallel bauds. The former reaches east- 
ward to Cape Beoife ; and the latter, as folded and hardened beds 
of quartzitc, includes the Wittehergen and the Zwartebergen of 
the Cape district, and the Zuurbergen of the Eastern Province, 
and reaches to the Kowio mouth, where coal-plants have been 
found. Bemains of Lepidodenddron, apparently of Carboniferous 
iige (Rubidge), and "strings and shreds" of coal (Greea) have 
been noticed in the Wittehergen ; and Calamitfis and Lepidodendron 
iu the Zuurbergen. The coal noticed near Oudtshoorn, in George, 
may also belong to this, if not to a much later series. Where the 
valleys of the Sunday and some neighbouring rivers open into 
Algoa Bay, formations of much later ago (Jurassic) cover extensive 
hollows in these Carboniferous and Devonian rocks. 

In the far north, Devoniau rocks have been met with by Karl 
Mftuch in the Transvaal ; and Devoniau fossils occur in the gravel, 
both of the head-waters and the month of the Orange Biver (Geol. 
Mag., 1871, p. 57, iioU). 
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(6 and 7.) The next suooeeding bands oonoenirio with the others 
are the (6) '<£coa or Dwyka oonglomerate/' and (7) the ''Eoca 
beds." Taken together, their outcrop has been traced all round 
the interior of the Colony, from the Vaal River, north of Eimberley, 
westward to the borders of Namaqoaland (E. J. Donn) ; then 
south between 19^ and 20° E. long., through Glanwilliam and 
Tulbagh to Worcester; and then due east to the Great Fish 
River and East London. Thence to about 82° S. lat., a large 
portion of these strata have been washed away ; but they again 
appear in force northward through Natal, towards Zululand, and 
probably exist further to the north. 

The ** Ecca conglomerate" (500 feet thick) forms, for the most 
part, a relatively narrow band, but Mr. Dunn finds that it widens 
out in the Eijen Veldt, along the region south of the Orange 
River, from the Bushman Karoo to Hope Town. Within this belt 
of conglomerate, which lies at their base, the *' Ecca beds ** (2,700 
feet thick) form a broad, irregular expanse of country (80 to 50 
miles wide), and contain indications of coal here and there ; for in- 
stance, below Pietermaritzburg,"^ in Natal, and at the southern foot of 
the Nieuwveldt and Camdeboo Hills, near Beaufort West. Mr. Dunn 
regards the carbonaceous shales at the Kimberley diamond-fields 
as a part of the northern extension of these beds, and he thinks 
that coal may be found by sinking to them through the overlying 
beds. The ** Kimberley shales *' («< Olive shales " of O. W. Stow), 
more than 1,000 feet thick, are regarded by others as belonging 
to the lower part of the " Karoo formation." 

(8.) The interior of the Colony is mainly occupied by the wide 
and thick sandstones and shales, carrying coal-seams at some 
places, and known as the great " Karoo formation " of A. O. Bain, 
the pioneer of South* African geology. From near Galvinia, on the 
west, eastward to the Stormberg, is a broad, hiUy range of these 
strata, rich at places with fossil bones and plant remains, but 
without coal; and these underlie the Stormberg and the Draakens- 
berg, which limit (on the south) the Hooge Veldt, or High Veldt 
of the Orange-Free-State and Transvaal. Altogether, the " Karoo 
beds" are estimated to have a thickness of 6,750 feet. In the 
** Stormberg beds," however, there are some seams of coal ; and in 
Natal, below the eastern face of the Draakensberg, there are still 
thicker and better coals, belonging to these " Stormberg beds " of 
the " Karoo formation." 

* The "PietermiziUbonr thalet" of Dr. SutheilfAd; and poodbly the 
Umroti and ViotorU ooaUfields nmx the ooftsT. 
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The western outcrop of these carbonaceous strata rauges &9m 
near Burghorsdorp towards Aliwal North, the vicinity of Bloem- 
fontein, Heidelberg, and Middlebarg. Thence south- east ward by 
Lake Chrissie, to Newcastle and Ladysmith in Natal, and along the 
east foot of the Draakeaaberg to the Stormberg above Qaeens- 
town,* The coals come cut to-day more especially at Molteno, 
vbere they are worked by Uie Great Stormberg Coal-miiiing 
Company and the Cyferghat Company ; at some spots in the 
Wynburg district, near the junction of the Rhiuoater River with the 
Vaal (Orango-Free-StateCoal andiron Company), and of the Wilgd 
with the Vaal (London and South A&ican Coal-mining Company), 
also nearer to Heidelberg (Waldrift Coal-mining Company), and at 
many spots on the High Veldt. Tlio coal is now nsed on the 
Colonial railways ; see the Cape G. H. Official Handbook, p. 126. 
In Wakkenstroom district coal is found on the Fongola River, 27'* 
to 27^ 80' 8., and near Utrecht ; and at places in New Scotland, 
including Lake CbriBsie : also in Swaziland. It is exteDsively 
worked in the Klip Biver coalfield in Natal. 

Thus, the whole region may be said, in a general way, to ooa- 
sist of — (Ij A basis of micaceoas and other schists and slaty rocks, 
interst ratified at places with limestones, sandstones, and quartzites. 
(2) Overlying schistose rocks or altered shales and other strata, of 
later age. Both series are traversed with quartz reins and green- 
stone dykes. (3) An eiLtensive unconformable sandstone. \\ and 
6) Devonian shales and Carboniferous sandstones, (ti and 7) The 
" Eoca conglomerate and shales," with sandstones and some lime- 
stone, (8) The " Karoo sandstones and shales," penetrated by 
innumerable dykes of igneous rock. 

Of tliese several geological floors, diminishing in area succes- 
sively from below upwards, the lower (older) sets have been more 
or less disturbed by crush and folding, and sometimes by intruding 
granite, especially near the Cape ; but the last set caps the others 
almost centrally and quite horizontally, its highest portion forming 
the restricted area of the High Veldt in the Free State and 
Transraal. 

The platform exposing the strata of Nos. 1 and 2 formatioDB 

■ See the OffioUI Cteulogioal Hoporti, by E. J. Duon [IBT3 and IHTS) ; F. 
W. Nort'j (1878) ; A B. OteeD (1SS3) ; also Hr. Penning'^ paper, Q. J. G. 8- 
vol. zl. pp. 68, &i. For Natal, C. L. Griwbaoh, Q, J. (i. S. vol. \x\a. 
. p. AT ; F. W. North, R-p rt, isai. Alu> Catalojue of ExhibiU Cape Q. H,, 
- -. aud Ind. Exhib. ISSS, p. 119 ; Mining Journal, HxMabOT i, 1SS6 : Nat&l 
Kiiol Handbook, Col. aad Ind. Sibib., ISSIJ, pp. 23—33, Ql, £c 
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yield copper and gold iu workable quantitiea, besides iron, silver 
cobalt, bismuth, and other metals. No. S ia barreo of metals. 
No 4 19 valuable for its fossils. No. 5 has indicatiODB of coal, so 
has No. 7. No. is of much interest, but not metalliferous. No. H 
is rich with fossils, and its upper part has workable coal in the 
Stormberg, at many places aroimd the High Veldt, and in 
Natal 

5 n. Namaquu.u)d : Coppek, Ac. — The copper-ores of Little 
\aniaqnaland (□orthera part of GlauwilHam) occur in mica-schist 
and gueisB, much folded, asaociated with granite, and penetrated by 
quartz veins and greenstone (diorite) dykes. The descriptions of 
the rocks, as given by Rnbidge, Wyhe, and Delease, differ some- 
what in detail (the schist country and the granite district not 
being always kept distinct) ; but the strike of the schistose rocks 
and of their veins appears to be nearly north and south, and the 
dipping of the folds nearly east and west. Their quartz veins are 
often ferroginons with apeculttr-iron and pyrites. Rnbidge states 
that the coppor-ores lie especially in the curves of the contorted 
gneiss and in fissures. The latter form quartzoso veins, some- 
times two yards wide, and nearly vertical (Delcsse). Granite 
under the convex folds or saddles forms " horses," which have less 
ore, though stained green, like the neighbouring schista. ^VyIie 
states that the greenstone dykes in the gneiss contain copper- 
pyrites, and Oiat the felspar dykes, decomposed into kaolin, are also 
cupriferous. From 29° 6' 8. Lat. southwards, mioa-achist and gneiss 
form the maritime districts, and diggings for copper have ranged 
in it from Eonolosip and T'Khodas, on the Orange River for many 
miles S. by E. High, flat hills of " Table- Moon tain sandstone," 
without copper-ores, sncceed inland, lying on the gneiss, and at 
their southern foot are the mines at present worked, namely, Spck- 
takle on the W., and on the E, Concordia (Hester Maria, Wheal 
Julia, 4c.), and Springbok, with Ookiep. The rail from Port 
Nolloth reaches these mines. The annual produce is 20,'218 tons. 
*' Cape G. H. Official Handbook," 1886, p. 283. Further east the 
cupriferona schists have been opened at Eendop. Most of the 
veins in the gneias or granite ruu nearly E. — W., thus differing in 
direction from those on the later schists near the Orange River 
mouUi. With the copper-ores of Springbok and Spektakle Mr. Bunu 
found specks and little leaves of gold. 

The ores may be described, in general words, as chieSy purple 
and yellow sulphides, red and black oxides, green and blue silicates, 
and blue carbonates : — more particolarly as, native copper ; red. 
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copper, in crystals and nodalea (the latter termed " horseflesh " at 
the mines) ; copper glance; peacock ore and yellow ore; groy-oopper 
(fahlerz), with mach imtimoity and some silver; blaci: oxide of 
copper ; arseniato of copper ; malachite ; azurito, and clirysocolla. 
The yield at the mines now worked is 70 to 80 per cent, of copper 
to the oie. 

Iron-pyrites, iron oxides {some magnetic), manganese, molyb- 
denum, tungstate, phosphate, sulphate, and carbonate of lime, 
prehnite, epidote. tourmaline, schorl, tremoUte (?), gamet,agate, and 
chalcedony, have been noted by Rabidge, Dunn, or others, in or near 
theveiiis. Steatite occurs with the schists and large mica in some 
of tfaa granites. Some of the veins are crossed by smaller granite 
Teins (pegmatite, Ac. ), and by threads of iron-pjrrites. Gold (to the 
extent of 2 per cent.) has been found in copper got by the natives 
in tliis region. Delesse notes plumbago in schist near Clanwilliam, 
and rubies (?) near the mouth of the Orange River. Tho water- 
pans are brackish with chloride of sodium, due to the docomposi- 
Uon of the soda-felspar (Rubidge) ; and calcareous tufa, probably 
from the decomposition of lime-felspar, if not from limestonea od 
the east, coats some of the low grounds. 

See Bubidge, Quart. Joum. Oeol. Soc., vol. xiii. p. 283, &a. ; 
Wylie's and Donn's Reports to the Capo Government ; Delesse, 
Annalea des Mines, ser. 5, vol. viii. ; ilininij Journal, July 17, 1886 ; 
Bonn's Geological Uap. 

Copper -bearing schists are continued northward in Damaraland. 

In the notes on the Geology of Nomoqualaud, supplied to the 
Mining Jounuxl of March to November, 1657, by a disciple of the 
late Mr. Evan Hopkins, among very much that is purely bypotbeti- 
cnl, we find the schists described as forming parallel bands of 
"bomblendic, pyritoos, taloose, chloritic, argillaoeons, and 
qoftitzose " rooks, with parallel hues of milky quartz, and some 
granitic and bnaaltio bands, all running nearly north and aonth 
(" meridional ") ; and generally of nnifonn breadth, but the olay- 
ecbists widening in the valleys and narrowing in the lulls. Ho 
describes the deposits of copper-ore as not being real lodes (ex- 
cepting at Concordia) ; but as btuches, and " mns " tapering into 
veins and strings, and dying out in mere spots, among the qnortzos^ 
gaogae or in the schist. The largest and richest ore where 
quarts veins or greenstones cross " the meridional grain of the 
oonntry," heaving the N. — S, qnortz veins. He abo alluded to a 
beautiful whit« savchoroid marble in this region. 

Mr. Grieeba«h baa observed that there is a diorite, piercing the 
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DeTODian beds and the Table- Motmtain sandstone, wbicb is always 
accompaniBd by copper-orea in Namaqnalaud, tbe Cape, and Natal. 

5 III. Qmqualand : Cropidotjieb, Jaspkhs, Gold. — Littis is 
known of tbe territory along tbe north margin of the Orange River 
from its mouth as far west as 22^ E. long., bnt here Mr. G. W. 
Stow (Q. J. G. S., vol. XXX. p. 681, &c.) fully explains that tbe 
micaceoas and echietoso rocks near 'Eheis form the N. — S. Sohnrfde 
Bergen of the Kalahari Desert, and are ancceeded by the parallel, 
qnartzite and jasper ranges of the Kfntsap Hilla, and then further 
to the east by the long N. — S. ranges of the Griquatown jaspera, with 
magnetite, which conatitnte the " Asbestos " (or, rather, Crocidoliu} 
Uoantaina and the Doomberg, whore the Orange Blver cuts them, 
near Frieska. These jaspidcons and maguetitic rocks are evidently 
highly altered shales, pushed np from beneath the great, siliceo- 
calcareona, widespread, horizontal strata of the Campbell-Baudt. 
The orocidohtea (both the true " blue " and the changed " yellow ") 
are uanu of the altered rock, which have taken on a fibrous, 
inetead of a Bohd condition, with the fibres at right angles to the 
enclosing planes. The scientific description of these crooidolites in 
Tlui Mining Journal, July 17, 1886, is very valaable, A gold- 
field was opened in 1880 close to Gri^iuatown (S. H. Farrar). 

§ rV, KisiBKBLKY Bhalbb. — Against the old rocks of " Oampbell- 
Bandt," or the " Kaap Platean," Mr. Stow shows that the "Olive 
shales" of Kimberley set in on the east, with their glacial con- 
glomerate, their numerous dykes of igoeone rock, and their valuable 
nests of diamonds. The denndation of the country, having been 
enormons, has left, in the gravels of tbe Vaal River and its valley, 
agates in abundance, derived from the amygdaloidal dolerites and 
other igneous rocks, perhaps aa high as tbe Draakenaberg, and 
diamonds, too, from old infillinga or " necks," reaching once 
probably many hundreds of feet above where now Kimberley and its 
pita excavate some of the rich magnesian material of those old 
volcanoes. And these were of later ago than the igneous dolerites, 
diorites, diabases, and melaphyrea, which previously had welled out 
over the region, rather from great fissares than from restricted 
craters. 

S v. Geoaaa DisraicT : Golo.— In the district of George, on 
the Boath coast of Cape Colony, which consists of granite, gneiss, 
slates, and other old rocks, there have lately been discovered 
both reefe and alluvium yielding gold on and near the Enysoa 
Biver. This is supplied by the reefs (qoartz vems) running east and 
I irest, more especially in or near the Millwood Qolly, at tbe soalbera 
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foot of tlie Otiniqna rango (and yielding mare tban J oz. to the 
tou), aud iu tlie watershed botveen tho Millwood and Eaysna 
Rivers. The quartz reefa have brecciated b&nds along them, wliich 
are also auriferous. Where the river croaseB a reof the alluvium is 
rich. So also is a terrace 60 feet above the present river. The 
gold-reefs liave been followed some miles west of th? Millwood 
area; indeed, the Knyana goldfield is estimated at 42 square miles, 
at least. Hoogeberg, near Euysua Port, is worked for gold ; aal 
prospecting bas been carried en also at Blauco and near MobbsI 
Bay to the east. The alluvium is deep, but promisiug; the river 
gravels too coarse with boulders (Farrar). Some of the reefa are 
high up in the beautifully wooded mountains, and the forests, 
almost as valuable as gold to tho country, are unfortunately aseful 
to the miners iu many ways, and will pass away quiokly enough, if 
not protected, without the destruction which seems to have began 
already in the use of fire to " clear the jungle" 

5 VI. MuTLADD Mi.Nas. — On Van Staden'a Biver, four milea from 
its month and 21 from Port Elizabeth, is an outcrop of oldeohista, 
i^uartzoie, micaceous, and chloritic, with magnesiau limestone 
and a pacaUar gritstone, altogether resembling (aooording to Mr. 
Dunni the Namaqualand schists. In the schists are quartz veias 
bearmg iron-pyrites and some copper-ore, and in the lime- 
stone argentiferous galena and zinc-blende are disseminated. Many 
thousiuda of pounds have been sunk in these Maitlaml Hints with- 
out profit (Wylie and Dunn). 

§ VII. Natal : Gold, 4c, — In Natal, aa in Namaqualaud, guelas, 
mioa-schist, crystalline limestone, and clay-slate, with intrusive 
granite and groenstones. form tho base of the country, and ore 
exposed along the maritime region northwards into Zululand. 
Iron-ore, copper, gold, graphite (HaTerlock Mines), white marble, 
steatite, and hone-stone, are fonnd among these old rooks.'-'' Gold 
in tho alluvium is meutionL>d by Sutherland, Q. J. Q. S., xxv. 
p. lUd. The oopper-ore occurs ns malachite in a highly contort«d 
gneiss, which passes from micaceous to homblendio. It is much 
diffused in the rook, and its outcrops are poor. The rock is pro- 
bably coatinnoua with that of the TranavanI (Q. J. G. S., xi. p. 
467). Copper-ores have been foundalsoin a diorite of later age, in 
the basin of the St. John's Biver, which give I'X) grains of gold 
to the ton of ore (Q. J. G. 8., xxv. p I«9). 

On the Tugela River, below (noitb of) Greytown, near where the 
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M'Fongozi (LaFengose) and the Inzuzi (Anzaze) Rivers join the 
Tagela, gold has been found in quartz reefs. These dip southward 
at an angle of about 45°, and strike N.E. — S. W., and seem to run 
m nearly vertical micaceous and other old schists. These are over- 
Iain by horizontal sandstone, conglomerate, and trap rock, which 
probably belong to the " Ecca " or *' Lower Karoo " series. 

§ YIII. Transvaai*: Gold, &c. — Ezceptingthetriangular northern 
part of the High Veldt and its immediate margin, along which 
outcrops of the Btormberg coal seams are met with, the whole of 
the Transvaal consists of scliistose, granitic, and other old rocks, 
with some outliers of the ** Karoo beds" (as in the Megaliesberg : — 
Bubidge). Dykes of greenstone and other igneous rocks are 
firequent, and sometimes auriferous. The schists are associated 
with old limestones and sandstones, and are traversed by quartz 
veins, often aoriferous ; and ores of copper, cobalt, silver, lead, and 
iron are widely distributed^ Nickel is also quoted ; and tin ore is 
said to occur in Southern Transvaal. Mauch first discovered gold 
in this region in 1867, and the Murchison quartz range in 1869. 
Button discovered gold at Marabastad in 1871. The auriferous 
alluvium of Lydenburg was noted in 1878. 

In the Kaap gold-fields, between the Transvaal and Swaziland, 
on the headwaters of the Krokodil and Komati Rivers, the gold is 
found in two successive series of sohists and veius, as described by 
W. H. Penning (Q. J. G. S., vol. xli. pp. 570, &e. See also E. J. 
Dunn, Geolotjiad Magazine, 1885, pp. 171 — 2). The lower sat are 
altered shales and sandstones, schists, and conglomerate, some being 
auriferous, thrown into nearly vertical positions by intrusive 
granite. 

On these lie unconformably other somewhat similar rocks. Both 
sets have scams and veins of auriferous quartz. Some dioritic 
dykes pierce the lower rocks, and others penetrate both series. 
No fossils indicative of relative age have been found ; but these 
rocks probably belong to one or both series of the old basal schists, 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the Introduction, § I. Level with the top of all are 
the horizontal " Stormberg beds " of the High Veldt, not far oflf on 
the S.W. 

Further to the N. are the gold-fields of Pilgrim's Rest and Lyden- 
burg, in altered shales, with limestone, siudjtone, ani auriferous 
seams and veins of quartz, like the upper portion of the Kaap 
rocks, and probably belonging to the *' Malmesbury beds " (Dunn) 
Gold also is locally obtained in the alluvium of the valleys and in 
the old river-terraces above the present channels. 

Q 
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In tbe middle of tho Kaap gold-fields, and about 50 miles from 
Lydenborg, is the rich " Pioneer reef" (2 oz. to e, ton), oa 
" Moodie's " farm, in vertical schists. Some Bmaller veias on the 
same property have given remarkable returns. To the east are the 
Uuivoti reefs, and the Umcouchwa, Barber's, or Sheba reef, both 
very rich.* The working of the latter has given rise to the town 
of Barberton.f The Umvoti ia a thin, dark grey, probably bedded 
qaartz. 

One of the Sheba reefs is a creamy white compact quartz veui 
4 to 6 feet wide, "dipping" 70° to east, an J "striking" east of north. 
There is also a bar or seam of quarlzite, with a quartz vein in it, 
at Barberlon. Several other reefs within ten or twelve miles are 
known and worked ; but the rich Thomas's (on one of the maps) 
runs parallel with the Sheba on its north side, about half a mile 
distant. Mr. A. Woodhouse informs me that the " Sheba," like tha 
greater proportion of lodes io De Kaap, runs E. — \V,; and that 
"Thomas's" runs N.— S., like " Bon Accord," ■' Golden Vein," 
"Victoria," and " Bepubljc." The junctions of shales anddiorite 
dykes sometimes yield gold. In the excellent ai'ticle on the South- 
African gold-minea in The Times of August 25, 1889, the aggregate 
capital of the Kaap mining companies is stated to be about three- 
fourths of a milliDii sterling, and the export of gold from South 
Africa In eight months of 1880 amounted to about £122,000. The 
yield of gold varies from lesa than 1 or 2 02., to 4 and 8, 12 
(Thomas's) and even IC and 20 oz. and upwards (Umvoti and Pioneer), 
per ton (2,000 lb.) of quartz. t Of course the returns or profits 
depend on the cost of working. 

Nortli of Lydenburg ores of iron, copper, and lead have been 
obseived, and indications of copper, cobalt, and nickel nor far off to 
the BOnth-west. In the centre of tlie Transvaal, gold ia known 
near Nylstroom, and copper at many spots to the west crossing the 
Limpopo ; and schists, limestone, sandstone, and gold have been 
noticed on or near the Marico at about 25° S. Away north of 
this, in Transvaal and beyond, the country seems to be mostly 
gneiss, with some lead and more copper at scattered spots, until we 
reach the Tati goldfielda, on the Shasha and the Tuli Rivers, at 
about 20° 51' S., in a gneiesose district. Between 17° 10' and 16° 

• A faoe of the 33-(oot rei-f now cipoeed ii otit'niated to givB a million tons 
of good gold qnaril without Wiy digging btli w gn nod (Nawspsper). 

T BiirDtrton, about aix daja' juoniey from Natal, has grovn to have a 
populBtJon of 2,000 within ttiree jears ; and Eureki, not f^ oil, U riralliD^^ it 
na a miking towr. 

J Seealuo Oati>l. Nutal Conlrib. Col. and lod. Eihib., ISSO, p. 13. 
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20' S., and between 80° and 88° E., in the Mashona oonntry, gold 
seems to abound, inoluding the Kaiser- Wilhelm goldfield. Also 
gold occurs further north-west, near the Zambeze, at about 29° 40' 
E. Elsewhere gold has been noted — north-west of Tati, near Inyati, 
29° 10' E , 19° 40' S. ; and due south of Inyati at Marabastad and 
Eersteling about 2i° S., 29"" 80' E. ; and due west of the last at the 
Murchison Range, thus approaching Nylstroom and Lydenburg. 
At Marabastad the gold rock is a quartz reef, dipping with the 
schists to the west at an angle of about 60°. Near Pretoria horn- 
silver has been found, and sulphides of silver and copper at the 
Albert Mine (Woodhouse). 

In the plateau of the Wittewater Bandt, about thirty-five miles 
south of Pretoria, is an area of auriferous, E. — W. parallel quartz 
reefs, accompanied by a siliceous conglomerate of white quartz 
pebbles, called " banket " by the Boers, because it looks like the 
almond- rock sweetmeat. In another specimen that I have seen 
there are both white and dark grey quartz pebbles in a gritty 
siliceous and partly ferruginous cement. At the ** Livingstone ' 
the ore gives from 1} to 2} oz. in a ton. 

Directly west of this is the quartziferous and gold-bearing 
Lichtenburg district, continuous probably with the Wittewater 
Fandt and Barberton (450 miles distant) ; and at Malmani (said to 
have been bought for £45,000) thirty miles distant, about twenty 
miles from Mafeking, and not far from Zeerust, the quartz (in 
gneiss ?) is also reported as being productive. The alluvium is 
thought to be highly promising in this district of the headwaters of 
the Marico. 

Thanks to Mr. Alfred Woodhouse, I can state that among his 
specimens from De Eaap, all rich with gold, I have seen :— 

1. Woodstock, — Ten miles north of Barberton. Dark and light 
grey quartz breccia, with brown (iron-oxide) facing. 

2. Victoria, — Eight miles north of Barberton Talcose schist, 
with quartz veins parallel with the laminae. 

8. RejmbHc. — Four miles north of Barberton. Quartz vein, dsrk 
grey, with pyrites and gold; pyrites partly gone, leaving gold. 
This vein is from a qnartzite. 

Quartz vein, with brown (iron-oxide) and pyritic cavities, 

and gold. 

Grey and brown homogeneous quartz, with pyrites and 

gold. 
4. Sh^ha, — Twelve miles north-east of Barberton. Dark grey 
qnartzite, with pyrites and gold, and numerous thin quartz veins. 
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$. Joe'M Lmrk. — Tliuisr rsat mile iu3rt&-w«rt of Sbcka. BkeceMed 
r^nanz, wi^h cnaKToas thin 4{ii«rtz tehis. and vxth spoogr goU in 
neatfl of rjCten sume. 



Bn^ceuted grej qoAztz, with thin qoartz thus, and flal 

gold, left bj a tob on one &ee. 

Breeefa of grejqnartz. with thin qoartz Tchis and pyntea. 

An irregular piece of Hjdit-greT quartz, with an imbedded 

fragmect of dark quartz, and a brown nest witti gold. 
0. Tj^/n Arty/rd, — 100 vards eaat of Joe*s Lnek. SiHccoos seUiiy 
with thin quartz reuiB rannmg in and with the lamins. 

7. Thowuut. — ^200 yards north of Joe's Lnck. Breecia of gny 
qnartz. 

8. KimberUy Sheha. — About halfwaj between Barberton and 
Sheba Black quartz rein carrying gold. 

9. OoUen Vein, — Half a mile north of Sheba. Light grey 
qnartzite, with dark qo^rfz rein carrying gold. 

10. Kidton. — Two miles west of Sheba. Homogeneoos fine- 
grained qoartzite i ? = " ehaleedonite,*' of Penning). 

11. Victory. — On the Sheba Range, two miles west of Sheba. 
Dark grey qnartz, with brown nests and gold. 

12. Piimeer. — On Moodie*8 Farms, seren miles west of Barberton. 
Quartz vein ; geodic cavities, with brown stain and gold. 

18. Whiuhfadf Piofuer. — On Moodie*s Farms. White qoarts 
vein, with brown facings, with gold and green copper ora 

14. Aljfine Leader,^ On Moodie's Farms. White quartz vein, 
with brown specks and facings. 

15. Try TWf, Xo, 5, Moodie's, — On Moodie's Farms. Quartz 
breccia (?), with brown facings and cavities. 

10. ffoom JJorkf Komati. — Thirty miles south of Barberton. 
Brecciated quartz vein with parallel brown irregular lines of iron- 
oxide (decomposed pyrites), called laminated quartz. 

Breccia of white and yellow quartz, with brown nests 

and linos of iron oxide (decomposed pyrites), with gold 
and green copper ore. 

White quartz vein, with brown nests in geodio cavities. 

17. Forheng (JoncfSiion. — About forty miles south-south-east of 
Barhorton. Coarne qnartzite, or grit. 

IH. Pifff/n /V//A;.— Twenty-five miles south-east of Barberton. 
White sugary quartz, probably an altered sandstone, with thin 
z veins. 
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19. Nil Desperandum. — About 500 yards west of the Sheba mine. 
Whitish quartz, rather laminated, with brown facings and gold. 

20. Chuinea, Roode Poor/.— Quartz grit, with brown nests and 
£EU)ing8. (Iron-oxide seems to constitute the cement.) 

21. New Callao, — Dark grey quartz, cayemous, with brown 
coatings (breccia ?). 

22. Benoni. — Quartz pebbles in quartz grit; brown facings 
(looks as if burnt). 

28. EenteUing. — Quartz vein, brown with iron oxide. 
Mr. E. Baring-Gould has shown me — 

24. Mount Marie. — ^Dark grey brecciated quartz, with gold and 
pyrites. 

25. Equifa Reef — Brecciated grey quartz with a white siliceous 
cement full of finely brecciated quartz, with gold. 

The gold discoveries have necessarily had a very favourable 
influence on the revenues of the Transvaal Government. 

Note. — In 1854 a little gold was found in the Orange-Free-State 
(near Smithfield), in small quartz veins, in a trap dyke, and quartz 
surrounding a piece of limestone entangled in the dyke, which 
passes through '' Stormberg beds ; " there was also some in the 
alluvium close by. In Cape Colony small nuggets were reported in 
1878 to have been found in the Gouph, near Prince Albert ; also 
some gold-dust from Caledon and Swellendam (1871). In a breccia 
with melaphyre in the "Ecca beds," near the Pataties River, gold has 
been seen by a friend of mine. T«¥0 nuggets found at the junction of 
the " Ecca conglomerate' with the '* Witteberg sandstone "( Prosser) 
may have come from the former, and have been originally derived 
from older and distant rocks. In Namaqualand Mr. Dunn found 
alluvial gold over a large area, but in a very small quantity ; also a 
trace with some of the copper-ore. None of these iudioations have 
been of any practical value. 

§ IX. EcGA Beds : Coal. — The next higher succeeding groups of 
strata above the basal schists are the " Ecca beds," with their great 
conglomerate (of ancient glacial origin), and, in the north of Cape 
Colony, the** Olive shales "of the Kimberleyand neighbouring regions. 
These shales also rest on glacial conglomerates and glaciated 
surfaces of old rocks (G. W. Stow). Mention has been already 
made of the indications of coal in the " Ecca beds " and ** Eimberley 
shale," and of the importance set on them by Mr. Dunn. This 
subject was alluded to more fully in my paper " On the Coal 
Deposits of South Africa," in Tlis Mining Journal, December 4, 
1886 ; and in my lecture " On the Geology and Mineral Products 
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of Soutli Africa," * in The Mhiinn Juurnal, July 8, 1886. In the 
latter, allusiou was also made to the wonderful diamond mines in 
the ehales at and near Kiiuberley. 

§ X, K1MDBR1.EV: DiAiioNDa. — The diamantiferoua pipes at or 
near Kimberlej were referred to in my lecture of June 19, 1886 ; 
and their products, aa shown in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 
were more fully treated of by Daviea and Etheridge in The Mining 
Journal, July 24, 18a0. Tlie alluvial, "wet," or river diggings, 
are also alluded to there ; but are described in detail in The Mining 
Journal, March 4, 1871, and Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc, vol. xsviii,, 
pp. S, &c. The " wet " diggings are situated on both banks of the 
Vaal, from the junction of the Vaal and the Harta rivera to above 
Hebron on the Yaal, about 70 miles along the winding river 
(Reunert, C.G.H. Official Eeport, 1886, pp. 213—219). Diamonds 
weighing 288, 148^, 147J carats, t and other large stones have been 
got from these river diggings. The " Star of South Africa" (from 
the Vaal ?), weighing 83^ carats, and valued at £25,000, was " out " 
as a jewel (46 J carats), and belongs to the Counteee of Dudley. 
These river diggings were discovered about 1867 ; the rich " stuff " 
at Dutoitspan, 35 miles to the south, in 1870, also at Bultfontein ; 
and in 1871, two miles to the north-west from Dutoit's, De Beer's, 
or Old Rush, and De Beer's New Bush, or Colesberg Kopje (now 
£imberley), were discovered. These valuable localities { lie within 
a limited circuit of 3^ mUes diameter. Eimberley mine is elliptical, 
and about 11 acres in extent, with good, but locally unequal 
produce. The Kimberley Central Diamond- mining Company have 
the largest holdings.^ De Beer's, ii'regnlar oblique oval ^IS 
acres) gives good produce. This farm, also known as the Vooruitzigb 
estate, was sold at first for £6,000, and ultimately for JEIOO.OOO. 
Bultfontein.roundiehin area (360 yards across), gives a good supply, 
tolerably equal all over. Dutoit's, semilunar at surface (SO 
acres'), is said to be not bo reliable as the others. The first and 
second (one mile apart) and the third and fourth (lees than a 
quarter of a mile apart) are thought by some to have underground 
connection. Jagersfoutein, 80 miles south of Kimberley, has a 

• l''tifi)nun&tely printed without praaii oorrootioHB 

t Curat = 3-17 or 3J grtiina ; tWefore, lolj oarata = 1 oz. troy. For 
rough atijiieg, iau!ci)<l; the tqti*re of the veighc in cuets hj '2, wluab, not 
loDir Hinof, ffave the appruzunaie value in puiui(Li nturlin^f. Pur poliohed, 
multiply by 8. 

I Mr. U. Beuutrt'a veliuble repni 
Uie hiHtiiry and oouditJriDB of the diatnoud-fialds. 



Mr. U. Beuutrt'a veloable report aboFS mentiaiiFd bitiih a (all aoomint of 
itJnDBof the diamond -fia Ids. pp. 179— 219. 
it ISSS this ComiiaDy ntised 215 211 aaints, aad in Jaauarj', 
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rather uncertain yield of about £50,000 annually, but very fine and 
good diamonds have been got there. Some dry diggings of little 
value have been discovered in the Barkly district, at the junction 
of the Harts and Vaal Rivers. 

Many descriptions of the '' dry diggings,'* their rich *' pipes " 
and surroundings, have been published. As for the origin of the 
diamonds in their magoesian matrix, Mr. Hudleston* has suggested 
that heat and water acting on the carbonaceous shale, intruded 
upon by volcanic magnesian silicates, would cause some hydro- 
carbon to be evolved, which, within the influence of the magnesium 
in the muddy magnesian mud, under great pressure, with super- 
heated steam, would set the carbon free, to be crystallised as the 
clear and transparent diamond.! 

Professor Garvill Lewis {Geological Magazine, Ser. 8, vol. iv. p. 24) 
mentions that some of the material obtained from a depth of 600 
feet is a hard, heavy, dark, "basic," and <* serpen tinic'' rock 
(*' peridotite "), with abundant crystals of olivine in the mass, and 
biotite (mica), enstatite, garnet, and ilmenite. This he regcurds as a 
typical volcanic lava. It has no diamonds ; but another dense portion 
of the serpentinic (magnesian-silicate) material with the biotite, Ac, 
is crowded with fragments of black shale, through which these pipes 
have been " punched," as it were, and contains diamonds. This 
latter hard diamond-breccia becomes loosened, decomposed, and 
broken up into the common ** blue ground," or <* blue stuff" of the 
miners, higher up in the pipes, and there represents a volcanic tuff, 
ash, or agglomerate above a true lava; The " blue stuff " is known 
to contain a vast quantity of broken shale (" floatiog reef," if large), 
sometimes with foss 1 shells, broken and rounded pieces of ser- 
pentinites, dolerites, chlorite-schist, and mica*schist ; also rare bits 
of quartzite, grit, gneiss, granite, and carbonised wood (in one 
instance with a diamond attached to it: Messrs. Spencer & Son) ; 
and, besides the minerals mentioned above; there are magnetite, 
zircon, and smaragdite. The top of the *' necks " or diamond- 
pipes have usually been mounds or slight hills (kopjes) and Mr. 
Dunn (in letter) accounts for this condition by the calcareous tufa 
(formed by the rainwater from the decomposing lime-felspars of 
the dolerites, &o,) swelling and pushing the pipe-stuff upwards, and 
thus also producing such slight upward bending of the edges of the 

• ** Prooeedingi of the Geologists* At^ocUtion, " vol. viii., 18S3, pp. 66, Ao. ; 
and MinermloffUtal Jf i^«nfM, 18S3, pp. 199, fto. 

t Profeesor Simmler has toggetted that, if liquid carbonio aoid were preient 
in rocka under mat preisare, it might diaaolye asme carbsn, and when releaaed 
from prearaxe this might oryatallUe. 
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euclosing shale (** reef *' of the miners) as has been here and there 
observed. 

In January, 1887, the diamonds got by the Kimberley Central 
Company were valued at £41,4)0. In 1886 the small mine St. 
Augustine (} mile W. of Eimberley) raised about 240 carats, value 
dg325. Jagersfonteia exported in November, 1886, 5,89^ carats, 
value dg8,052 10s. De Beer*s mine produced in 1886 diamonds 
up ta 795,895 carats, valued at £754,78^^ ; and the Eimberley 
889,864 carats, value Jg888,504. In four years these two mines 
produced £5,098,688 17s. 5d. The Dutoitspan and Bultfontein for 
the last three years, £5,818,879 15s. 7d. The declared value of 
diamonds shipped from South Africa in 86 months (in 1882-1885) was 
£8/292,878. In October, 1882, the value of the exported diamonds 
was £855,815 ; in January., 1^87, £400,000. South Africa exported in 
1886, 11,050,407 carats of diamonds, valued at £12,706,049. In No- 
vember, 1884, a 119 carat diamond, and iu January, 1887, one of 
179 carats and one of 50 carats were reported from De Beer*s. One 
'weighing 180 carats, of good colour, has been reported from 
Beaconsfield. In May, 1888, one of 278 ^ carats was found at 
Dutoitspan. The *• Miller Diamond " from Jagersfontein was 582 
carats (8 ounces 17i dwts.) ; and other diamonds 49^, 50, 60^, 70, 
116 carats in 1888. The '* Victoria Diamond,'* of fine " water,'' 
weighed 405 carats (Streeter). It is stated that one weighing 457 
carats (white stone), surreptitiously removed from the Eimberley 
dibtrict, was sold for £1^,000 (Newspaper). 

§ XI. Stormbebg Beds : Coal. — The coal-beds of South Africa 
have been alluded to above (§ I. 8.) and references given to the best 
sources of information on the subject. 

To treat of the Mineral Wealth of South Africa in an hour's 
lecture at all fully would be impossible, as the limited observations 
and condensed desodptions in the above notes sufficiently indicate. 
At the invitation, however, of the Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and especially at the request of Sir Charles Mills, who 
presided at a lecture cm the same subject in the Conference Boom 
of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition last year, I have endeavoured 
to call attention to some of the chief points of interest to be noticed 
iu this very wide field of inquiry. In this lecture I have looked 
on this subject, the mineral wealth of South Africa, as based on the 
geological researches of those who have studied the rocks and fossils 
of Cape Colony and the neiglibouring regions. 

1 need not say that there is very much yet to be learned about 
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ike geological strncture and mineral wealth of that country, rich as 
well to the Naturalibt as to the Merchant ; and I trust that such 
observations as I have made this evening will, on oue hand, be of 
some use in arranging and systematising what is known, and, on 
the other hand, attract the attention and arouse the enthusiasm of 
those who can add to the stock of knowledge already obtained. It 
is hoped that, of the many here present who are acquainted with 
South Africa, some will give the Institute and myself the benefit of 
their experiences with regard to the various localities referred to, 
and any neighbouring districts with which they may be acquainted. 

Discussion. 

The Chaiuman (Sir Charles Mills, E.C.M.G., C.B.) : In inviting 
the late Premier and present Attorney- General of the Cape of Good 
Hope to open the discussion, I believe I am only expressing the 
wishes of this meeting if I say that it will not be limited to South 
Africa alone, but that we shall be very glad to receive any informa- 
tion regarding the mineral wealth of other parts of Her Majesty's 
dominions. 

Mr. Thomas Upinoton, Q.C. (Delegate for the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Colonial Conference) : Before responding to the invitation of 
the Chairman to open the discussion upon this very important 
subject, I must express my astonishment at the wealth of know- 
ledge displayed by Professor Joues, not only of the geological 
formation of South Africa, but also of its geographical features, 
bearing in mind the flEkct of his never having set foot in the Colony. 
He has spoken of his doubts of being able to teach us anything 
more in connection with it than we already know, but though I have 
lived in South Africa I must say that Professor Rupert Jones has 
taught me a great dejtl. At the present moment, when the eyes of 
a great portion of Europe are turned upon places from which there 
may be an output of gold, it cannot but be a subject of interest to 
aoy audience in London to hear something of the SoutL African 
gold fields. There may be gold fields in other parts of the world, 
probably as rich or richer than those of South Africa, but the 
demand for gold is so great that the discovery of gold fields in 
South Africa must prove to be an advantage to the community at 
large. If I were to attempt to follow Professor Jones into the 
technical details which he has so learnedly brought to our notice, I 
might get into difficulties from which, perhaps, I might not be able 
to extricate myself, but I think there are one or two observations I 
might make by way of supplement to what has been so admirably 
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ftet«d bj Out lectorer. Speaking loagUj, tlie great miiifgah and 
precicHU tton^a of Scfosh A6iea are e^ppsr, diaiBoiida, eoal« and 
g«^ Of the ndiiai aov wofl[0i regnlariT, the fint wixked 
the copper mniea of Xamaqailaod. Toej ftOi ecii3B«e in 
tion, with profit, I am glad to aaj, to thoae eoneemed in them, 
although the mines are not near the eoast. The eompanj has been 
obliged to ma a light rail or tramvaj a great distance into the 
interior in oider to earrj the ore to the coast, and jet, notwith- 
standing the great expense of so doing, I beliere the resolt of the 
work is most satisfactory. Not only is copper to be irand in this 
district, bat abo in great quantities much higher np the eoontrj. 
In Damsraland there are some of the richest copper mines, whilst 
the same hold:i good in what was known as Ofampaland. The 
chief mines are known as the Otari Mines. Thej were discorered 
▼ery many years ago, but it was only recently the land was obtained 
from the Ovampa chief, the place being named after myself (Uping- 
tonia), because, a? I take it, the pioneers who went into the country 
supposed it would be a sort of compliment to me to do so, knowing 
that I had been desirous of securing for the British Crown the 
whole of Damaraland. But, though the Otavi mines are so rich in 
copper, they are also far remored from the coast, and the expense 
of transporting the ore thither would be so great as perhaps to 
prevent the mines being worked at a profit. The copper mines of 
Namaqnaland, however, have undoubtedly been a success, and pos- 
sibly the same may happen in Damarafand. It is curious to find that 
the Ovampos — a low class of native — possess a rough knowledge of 
sinelting. But the greatest discovery in South Africa was, as the lec- 
turer stated, the di:K50very of diamonds. I believe that now most 
subjects of the Queen are well aware what the diamond fields of South 
Africa really are. The value of the diamonds found there amounts on 
an average to three millions sterling annually. I must say, however, 
tliat I have been astonished, on coming to London, to find the 
extraordinary notions entertained by well-informed people here as 
to South African diamonds. There is an impression, fostered 
probably by interested persons, that every diamond found in South 
Africa it a yellow, cheap stone ; but I should like to know where 
any other diamonds, white or coloured, now come from except from 
South Africa. Some are found in India, I know, but of recent years 
the exports seom never to have exceeded 100 carats. I should be 
glad to hear from anyone who is an authority whether any diamonds 
I now exported from the Brazils. My own belief is that the Bra- 
a mines are not worked, and that as the discovery of the 
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Brazilian mines ruined the Indian trade, so the African mines have 
in torn rained those of Brazil. I do not think there are any 
diamonds of value exported from any part of the globe save and 
except from South Africa at the present time, which leads me to 
remark that within the Queen's own dominions her subjects have 
got everything that they can possibly require : they have not only 
the necessaries of Ufe, but the greatest luxuries of life — ^including 
the purest gems in the world. It is to be regretted that any 
mistaken notion should prevail as to the purity of South African 
diamonds, and I cannot help thinking that it is made preva- 
lent by certain persons for their own ends. That African 
diamonds are poor in quality, and of comparatively little 
value is wholly contrary to fact. I wish I had for exhibition a 
South African diamond which I inspected the other day, at the in- 
vitation of my friend Sir Charles Mills, at Mr. Ochs' office, in 
Hatton-garden ; I found it to be a perfectly pure white South 
African stone. I believe if that diamond were exhibited in pubhc, 
as it ought to be, and as I hope it will be, it would do much to 
correct the false notion which exists concerning South African 
diamonds. Its equal I have never seen, and I doubt whether there 
is any diamond which at all approaches it. We have been accus- 
tomed to look upon the Eoh-i-noor as a marvellous stone : but when 
this South African stone is placed beside the Eoh-i-noor, I am con- 
fident that the latter could not bear comparison with it as a cut 
diamond of the purest water. The stone is 180 carats in weight, 
whereas the Eoh-i-noor is but 106 carats in weight, and is a mis- 
shapen diamond in comparison with the exquisitely deep and 
beautiful South African stone. This will give an idea of the wealth 
of South African diamond fields, and of the necessity of our 
developing our own mineral wealth in binding together every por- 
tion of this great Empire. But besides the great wealth of the 
diamond fields, which have been of so great advantage to the 
Colony, and have produced millions of pounds worth of diamonds, 
they have been of further advantage in creating an important trade 
centre — ^I refer to Eimberley ; and if the diamonds were to be ex- 
hausted to morrow I believe that Kimberley, as a trade centre, 
would maintain its prosperity. I believe Eimberley to be the key 
to interior Africa. And that important place has arisen because 
its wealth of minerals first made it important. If it had not been 
for the presence of precious stones Eimberley would not have been 
heard of for a long time, but now that it has reached its present 
status it will continue to remain a great trading centre, whatever 
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ha2)pens. With regard to coal, Professor Jones has not given ns 
much encoaiagement as to the quantity to be found either in the 
Colony at large or in Natal, but I think our prospects will turn out 
better than he expects. At present the coal mines are not much 
developed, the two most important being the Molteno and the Indwe 
mines. The coal won from the latter is said to be better than that 
got from Molteno, but it is greatly handicapped by being 58 miles 
distant from the railway. Over the whole of the line, from East 
London to Aliwal North, not a single ton of imported coal is now 
used, and we find the colonial coal suits admirably. Not only do 
we use it for driving engines, but in the railway works also, and we 
find it answers exceedingly welL When we first began to use it we 
were paying at East London for imported coal 45s. 9d. per ton, 
whereas a contract for colonial coal was afterwards ent-ered into at 
the cost of only I63. per ton in trucks loaded on the railway, and I 
think in time it will be very much lower. If we can in future raise 
superior coal in larger quantities when the workings are carried 
lower down — Natal, too, is much interested in this — we might 
easily supply Her Majesty's vessels at a rate which would mean an 
enormous saving in the expenditure of the Mother Country, while it 
would benefit greatly the Cape Colony — Natal, too — for, instead of 
vessels going to India or to Australia needing to carry quantities of 
coal, or it being necessary to maintain ^ large supplies at coaling 
stations, they could be supplied to meet their requirements in 
South African ports. And then, if this can be accomplished. Her 
Majesty *s ships will also have an enormous advantage in time of 
war over foreign vessels, for at present the storage at coaling 
stations might be accessible to enemies. For this reason, any in- 
quiry as to coal is of great importance to the Empire, as well as to 
the Colony itself. The last discovery is that of gold, and great 
attention has been paid to it. I have no personal knowledge of the 
Transvaal gold fields. Even if I had I should refrain from hazard- 
ing loose opinions regarding them I should be sorry to advise 
people to plunge headlong into the speculation, because I am 
opposed to the sudden waves of speculation in new countries, which 
often do more harm than good. I have, however, heard that the 
Transvaal gold fields are of undoubted wealth. Professor Jones has 
referred to the gold fields close to George, which, I regret to say, 
have not, so far, produced such a substantial output of gold as I 
could wish. I may state that I know of no place more fitted for a 
gold field than Eaysna. The mines are within a few miles of a 
land-locked harbour, perfectly accessible, and from which the 
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required machinery could be conveyed, whilst there is enough wood 
and water to last for all time. The lecturer was somewhat afraiil 
of the wood being wasted, but I can assure him that the Gape 
Government is careful of it, stringent regulations being enforced 
with regard to it. I quite agree that it would be a misfortune if 
the forests there were destroyed. Enypna is a most beautiful dis- 
trict, and perfectly suited for the residence of Europeans. I sin- 
cerely trust that gold may yet be found there in largely-paying 
quantities — and I believe it will when the place is properly 
developed. An infinitesimally small quantity, in comparison with 
other mines, will pay there, because of its proximity to the coast ; 
for, of course, the transport of heavy appliances into the interior 
entails great cost. I sinoerely trust that the gold fields of the 
Transvaal, the Cape Colony, and all other parts of South Africa 
will be successful, and that the greatness and stability of the 
Empire may be augmented thereby. I bfg, Mr. Chairman, to ten- 
der my hearty thanks to Professor Rupfrt Jones for the very 
valuable information he has imparted to us at this especially oppor- 
tune moment, when gentlemen from every part of Her Majesty's 
dominions are met in London to discuss how we can maintain the 
pre-eminence and dignity of the great British Empire. 

Mr. John Robinson (Delegate for Natal to the Colonial Con- 
ference) : After the very valuable paper and the eloquent speech to 
which we have just listened, I do not think it desirable that I should 
occupy your time for any length at this late hour. I wish, however, 
to join with Mr Upington in heartily thanking Professor Rupert Jon^^s 
for his paper. When I arrived in this country a fortnight ago, and 
was told the subject of the paper to be read to-night, I naturally asked 
if the author had been in South Africa, and when I was informed 
that he had never trodden its shores, I thought there was a con- 
siderable amount of courage shown in his choice of a theme. But 
after having heard the paper, I can only say that no South African 
colonist could have possibly put before the people of this country, 
in a more vivid manner, a truer picture of the mineral conditions of 
the country. I am much pleased that the task has been accom- 
plished by one who is wholly disinterested as regards South African 
speculations and interests. I think you must have been convinced 
by what you have heard that that much-despised and long-sufferin.n; 
country has at last reached a new era in its history — the era of 
mineral development. South Africa has hitherto been a country 
of great pastoral interests, but of small agricultural development ; 
it has been a country needing population and industries ; and we 
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now look to the development of our mineral roBonrcea for the 
oitenBion of those iudnstrirs and for the establishment of those 
mttnufacturing centres which will, I believe, elevate Sonth Africa 
to a position equal to that held hj the other great Colonies of the 
British Crowa With regard to the question of diamond mining, 
I may be permitted to say that six weeks ago I visited Rimberle; 
for the express purpose of bringing &om that extraordinary spot 
the latofit impressions. I had never before visited the place, and I 
vtks astounded when I saw what had been done in the course of 
seventeen years by British induBtry and Koropean enterprise. 1 
consider that Kimherley is one of the wonders of the world. When 
yon cousider that in that small area, only a few acres in extent, 
there are means of producing wealth to the extent of three or four 
milhons sterling per annnm, and when yon consider that there ia 
not the sHghtcst evidence of any diminution iu the prodnotion of 
that wealth likely to occur for years to come, I think you will agree 
with me that there is in that part of Africa a point to which th« 
whole world may well look with interest and satisfaction. But 
what 1 more particularly wish to bring before yon to-night, apart 
from diamonds, is that at this moment Africa ban a sonroe of 
wealth whith I firmly believe will be to her in the fntnre what it 
has been to this great country in the past — I mean her coal fields. 
I regret to say that Professor Jones has not to my mind fully 
realised the extent of the South African coal fields. I believe that 
in the northern district of NatAl there is a coal deposit which will 
prove a source of untold wealth to the district, and of vast import- 
ance to the Empire at large. I regret that my friend Mr. North — 
ft gentleman thoroughly well qnatified to give an opinion on the 
suhjeot — ia not here to bear testimony in this direction. I had the 
pleasure of an interview with him this afternoon, but I have since 
bad a telegram from him expressing bis deep regret that he was 
not able to be present with us to-night to bear unqualified testimony 
to the vast value of the coal fields of Natal, of which, 1 may add, 
he has made a complete, detailed, scientific, and practical inspee- 
tion. Those coal fields hitherto have not been of the slightest 
value to Natal or to the world, simply because they were not 
accessible from the coast by railway ; hot after years of effort we 
colonists in Natal have constraeted a line out of our own resooroea 
to within thirteen miles of the nearest coal field. I asked Hr. 
North whether he still considered that that coal field was likely to 
prodtm ooal commercially valimble, and he answered, " Undoubt- 
edly." During the teasion which hat just terminated, we in the 
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Natal Legislative Council made arrangements to raise money to 
extend this railway from its present terminus right on to the mines, 
and I hope before long that the Empire will be able to obtain at 
Durban as much coal as it needs for nayal purposes. I am 
astonished that the naval authorities of this country do not attach 
greater value to this subject, and do more than they have done, or 
are doing, to make use of the vast resources open to them in Natal 
for promoting the naval interests of England. It may be said that 
the coal is there, but is the port there ? Well, I tell you that the 
harbour works of Durban have reached that state of advancement 
— thanks to the exertions of those engaged in them — which pre- 
mises most certainly, in the course of two or three years, to make 
that port accessible to vessels of any tonnage, no matter whether 
they be of a commercial or naval character. Now, a word about 
gold. I believe I have brought to this country the latest informa- 
tion with regard to the present development of gold discovery in 
South Africa. I won't say anything about the Transvaal gold 
fields, though I am in a position to form an opinion upon them. 
But quite apart from all speculative considerations, and apart from 
the question whether speculative development has not reached 
extravagant proportions, I am convinced that in the Transvaal 
there is an amount of mineral wealth which will in the immediate 
future produce a very great effect upon the destinies of the world. 
But that development of auriferous wealth is rapidly goipg to the 
southward. If you take a straight line from Lydenburg, you will 
find, following the parallel of longitude, that gold is found in 
Swaziland largely developed ; and Swaziland, 1 may s%y, is at this 
moment the scene of great activity on the part of all sorts of 
adventurers. Gold is also developed in the centre of what is called 
the New Republic, and it is found again a little lower down, at the 
Umfongosi, a tributary of the Tugela ; and, although the lecturer 
professes to be fully informed with regard to the state of things 
there, he will perhaps allow me to inform him that at the present 
time there are a large number of diggers, who have been working 
therefor months, who are perfectly satisfied with the results obtained. 
But the latest development has been found upon the coast lands of 
NataL. I am not permitted to say to what point I refer, but I may 
tell you that I brought over a small quantity of auriferous formation 
from a district within sixty miles of Durban, and placed it in 
the hands of an eminent firm of asaayists, with the result thai it 
has yielded at the raie of 18 ozs. to the ton of 20 cwt. That is the 
latest outcome of gold discovery in South A£noa» and I believe 
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that we shall find in Natal a lar^e and profitable gold field. T 
need not tell you what that will mean. Natal is a British Colony. 
It is under the British flag ; and, if we can develop permanent 
industries there we shall not have to trouble ourselves as regards 
our neighbours in the Republics, or in the Cape Colony, or any- 
where else. We look forward with the utmost confidence to the 
time when these two great factors — gold and coal — will make Natal 
a possession which will not only contribute largely to the prosperity 
of South Africa itself, but will add in no insignificant extent to the 
dignity, the greatness, and the wealth of that great empire to which 
we are all so proud to belong. 

Mr. E. S. EoBEBTS : I think Mr. Upington said that copper was 
first discovered at Port Nolloth, but it is in my memory that in 
1848-44 large quantities were brought from A.ngra Pequ* na, or from 
ground a little inside that, to the magnificent harbour which has 
been given away to a foreigpti Government. I was then a shipowner, 
and had samples brought me by one cf my captains, who had him- 
self walked over the ground for eight or ten miles round, and a 
gord m:my tons of ore were sent home at that time. Whether 
the mines have been found fruitful I do not know, but I believe the 
first discovery of copper was in Angra Pequena, in 1842-48-44-46. 
At that time Africa was of the greatest benefit to the shipping 
interest of tliis country. In 1848 it was most depressed, and ships 
irere lying idle and filling the docks all over the country, but the 
guano trHffic which arose with Africa resuscitated that trade, and 
many thousatjds of shipowners were made rich. 

Mr. Upington : The last speaker is perfectly correct in stating 
that copper was found at Angra Pequena, and at the time he has 
mentioned ; but my observations dealt only with places where copper 
was found in large quantities and provided a continuous industry, 
and the only place where that condition of things exists is Port 
Nolloth. 

Mr. T. CoLLiNGwooD KiTTo : I should not presume to speak at 

this meeting after the very eloquent address of Mr. Upiilgton and 

the valuable remarks of other gentlemen, if I were not called upon 

by you, sir, to do so. I had a conversation with a friend from 

South Africa three or four days ago, and I said I should like to 

come to this meeting, and he remarked, <* I think you had better 

no* '"'" *^ecause you will be sure to put your head in a hornet*8 

1, 1 have ventured to come, and the paper which has 

IB been for me very interesting and instructive. There 

re who are no doubt aware that I was appointed by the 
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Oovcrnment to examine the diamond mines and gold-fields, and I 
think I shall be borne out by Mr. Upington and others when I say 
that eight years ago I wrote of the gold-fields in terms which havo 
since been confirmed to the letter. I hav6 also reported on the 
Eimberley mine for the Government. I know Mr. Dunn to be a 
very able geologist, bat he has had occasion, no doubt, to change 
his opinion. When he first interested himself in South Africa he 
utterly scouted the idea of gold being found in anything like pay- 
ing quantities in any part of South Africa, but his views have now 
considerably altered on that point, and they have likewise been 
materially modified with regard to diamonds. Professor Bupert 
Jones (quoting Mr. Dunn) has said that the carbonaceous shales of 
Kimberley are likely to produce coal if they sink through them. I 
do not agree with that. I have been up and down the Vaal Biver, 
and have followed it to the Orange Biver until it falls at least 2,000 
feet. You will find the bard igneous rock underlying the black 
shale along the whole extent from Eimberley downwards, and I 
maintain that the bard rock comes in and cuts out the whole of the 
shale. I think the Professor will agree with me that the big bole 
which contains the diamond soil was made from below. At any 
rate, that is my- opinion. If that is correct, the diamond soil 
having entered the igneous rock, it will go down deeper into the 
earth, and instead of disappearing or getting smaller it will grow 
richer and better as far as mechanical appliances may be found to 
<:ope with it. I believe that better diamonds have been taken out 
of Kimberley than have been found in any part of the world. Of 
course, we know that in a place where such an enormous number of 
diamonds is found there niust necessarily be some yellow stones, and 
that may be the reason why people speak lightly of them as a whole. 
With regard to Brazil, there are plenty of diamonds to be got there, 
but the large production of Eimberley stones has quite driven them 
out of the market. With regard to the copper mines of South 
.\irica, when they were first started copper realised about £120 per 
ton. At that time the celebrated Burra Bnrra Mine, the Wallaroo 
Mine, and the well-known Moonta IGnes of South Australia, were 
considered to be the richest in the world ; at any rate, they paid 
enormous dividends — something like £200,000 or £800,000 a year 
but eventually copper went down to £80 a ton, and the dividends were 
lowered. The Cape Copper Mine, however, by increasing the out- 
put, maintained its dividend. The value of copper has since further 
fallen to £45 a ton, and some of the richest mines in Australia have 
been closed in consequence, but the Gape Copper Mine still oon- 

R 
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tinues to work and pay as before. I take it that the diamond fields 
of Eimberley and the copper mines of Namaqnaland, which are 
at present in their infancy, would be considered two splendid 
industries in any country. By means of an introduction I got 
from Sir Bartle Frere to Sir Charles Warren, I was appointed to 
examine the whole of Griqualand West, and the whole of the 
minerals said by the Professor to exist there I found in large quan- 
tities. I have seen in that country the most beautiful blocks of 
jasper to be met with probably in the world, and they could be cut 
out in slabs at least nine feet square, and from a foot and a half to 
two feet thick. I have never seen anything like it, and it is some- 
thing really very extraordinary. I have seen very large quantities 
of crocidolites in the Transvaal, but not in such large quantities as 
in Griqualand West. With regard to the George and Eynsna dis- 
tricts, I examined them from Mossel Bay to the George, and from 
thence to the Knysna and Plettenberg Bay. I found gold in two 
places — the Deep Biver and at the Earatara. The best prospects I 
found anywhere were those in the neighbourhood of Earatara Biver. 
Professor Bupert Jones has said that the best people to send out 
are not miners or engineers. Unfortunately I am both, so that the 
Government seem to have done very wrong, and ought not to have 
appointed me. However, I visited the whole district of George, 
and reduced the matter to a practical test. Upon the river I 
obtained about half an ounce of alluvial gold, and found small 
quantities of auriferous quartz. Then I visited Oudtshoorn, and 
was much disappointed with it. There are large quartz reefs, 
extending for miles, from 6 to 80 feet broad, but there is no sign of 
gold anywhere. One gentleman showed me some nuggets of gold, 
which, I believe, have become historical throughout Africa. When 
he showed me the place where he said they had been found, I was 
rather amused, and said I thought they had come from Australia : 
at any rate, tliey never came from the place pointed out. With 
regard to the Transvaal gold-fields, they seem to be worthy of atten- 
tion, and the De Eaap diggings I thoroughly believe to be a genuine 
paying concern ; but I also believe that field to be the only one in 
South Africa which has been found, up to the present time, that 
will pay to work, though I am of opinion that equally good fields 
will be found elsewhere. I think it would have been well if more 
had been said in the paper about the Lydenburg gold field, which is 
dismissed with a line, whilst whole pages are given to the De Eaap : 
and this, in my opinion, speaks volumes. I have no doubt these 
latter are all that Professor Bupert Jones claims them to be, but 
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the Lydenborg gold fields I do not think worth a cent. It has been 
said, over and over again, that English people do not subscribe to 
Colonial projects as they ought, and that if English capital were 
put into certain properties, they would pay remarkably well. Now, 
the Lydenburg has been subscribed to in England more than in 
any other country, and fifteen tons of English gold have been 
spent on ii But what is the return ? Practically nothing : and I 
say that in the interests of South Africans themselves they should 
take something like the course adopted by the Premier of Queens- 
land a short time ago, and say at once that the scheme is worth 
nothing. It is very painful, after spending so much money, to be 
told the concern is of no value ; but there are too many good things 
to be had to allow the bad ones to go before the public. It ruins 
the country, and everybody connected with it. I am thoroughly 
satisfied that the De Eaap is a good, sound thing ; but I am also 
satisfied that it forms the only field in South Africa at the present 
time which is worth working. In conclusion, I beg to thank 
Professor Bupert Jones for the valuable information he has given 
us this evening, and I, for one, shall try to profit by it. I would 
like, however, to make just one correction, and express my opinion 
that there is a reasonable prospect of finding gold at Witwatersrand 
in paying quantities. 

Mr. Alfred Woodhousk : As one personally acquainted with- 
several places that have been mentioned this evening, it has given 
me great pleasure to listen to the mass of accurate information 
which Professor Rupert Jones has placed within our reach. The 
De Eaap district is one with which I am most familiar, and from 
what I have seen, I consider that the future of gold mining in the 
Transvaal generally is most encouraging. The quartz lodes or 
veins carry the precious metal in quantities that will compare 
favourably with any other country. These lodes generally lie in a 
bed or bar of quartzite of considerable thickness, and extend in 
many instances for several miles. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that every portion of a lode is equally rich, or, indeed, that 
all auriferous mines will pay to work. The richer deposits are 
usually found in shoots, or " chimneys," as they are termed, caused 
by certain well-known laws of nature. Professor Bupert Jones has 
mentioned the vast denudation that must in former ages have taken 
place in the Eimberley shales, and the same denudation is to be 
found in the De Kaap valley. As an instance of this, I may men- 
tion the discoveries of alluvial gold. AUuvial gold is produced by 
the disintegration of the original matrix, usually quarts, by which 
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means the particles of metal are liberated, and, being of a greater 
specific gravity than the particles of sand, are not carried to any 
very great distance, and then by chemical, and possibly electrical, 
action, are amalgamated together in the form of nnggets. Now, 
at the DeviVs Eantoor, some thirty miles north-west of Barberton, 
the capital of the De Eapp gold fields, alluvial gold has been found 
on the highest hill in the district lying underneath great boulders ; 
and the same thing has happened on Moodie's farms, where alluvial 
gold has been taken from near the summit of the mountain. As 
gold does not naturally ascend, you will see that the country all 
round must at one time have been of a very much greater altitude. 
Now a word about the difficulties of gold mining. All the neces- 
sary machinery and other goods are at present carried up from the 
ooast by means of waggons drawn by a team of 16 oxen. In fine 
weather twenty or perhaps twenty-five miles a day may be covered, 
but in wet I have known as many as seventy or eighty days 
occupied in completing a journey of 800 miles. These waggons 
are drawn over tracks where no bridges have ever been constructed 
or road-making attempted, and when little difficulties like deep 
morasses and steep hills are encountered, team after team of extra 
oxen are added, until by mere brute force either the waggon is 
made to move or — something breaks. In a country larger than 
France, and which is at present without any railway, development 
must naturally be of slow growth. The Transvaid Government, 
however, are only too anxious, when the new fields are proved of 
permanent value, to afford facilities by which foreign capital may 
complete the work so ably commenced by colonial enterprise. 

Mr. J. H. HoFifETB (Delegate for the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Colonial Conference): Suffering as I am from a rather severe cold, it 
is almost as great an infliction to me to speak as it must be to you 
to listen to me. I will, therefore, make only a few remarks. In the 
first place, I want to say something about the South African 
diamond mines, and to draw attention to the dividends paid by many 
of those mines. There is one company which has paid regularly for 
some time past a dividend of 8 per cent, per month, whilst last 
year it divided amongst its shareholders a dividend of 42 per cent. 
This is a fact so eloquent in itself that it needs no comment. There 
is another concern which pays 5 per cent, per quarter, or 20 per 
cent, per annum. Both are Eimberley companies. Another 
undertaking connected with De Beer's mine also pays 6 per cent, 
per quarter. But yet another, a Bulfontein company's, paid even 
* "MU higher dividend — viz., 24 per cent, per annum. Now these 
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are £Eusts that require no comment in order to carry conviction to 
the mind of anyone who pays the least attention to financial 
matters. It strikes me that if those capitalists who are so fond of 
investing in Peruvian or Mexican bonds, or in other securities of a 
similar character, would put some of their money into the South 
African diamond mines, they would find the results much more 
satisfactory than they do at present As to the gold mines of South 
Africa, we have in Cape Colony itself the gold mines of Knysna — 
though I believe that up to the present time they are rather gold 
mines in spe than in reaUty. In fact, they have not been 
thoroughly tested as yet We must, in this connection, not forget 
that those in the Transvaal have been talked over, and investigated,, 
and prospected, and tested for the last twenty years, and that it is. 
only recently that anything tangible has come of them; and the 
same thing may happen to the Enysna mines. Therefore it will 
not do for us to cast any cold water upon them — ^I mean in a figu- 
rative sense — because they have not been productive as yet. 
Besides, I believe that one ounce of gold found in that district 
would pay better than two found in the Transvaal. One gentleman 
— Mr. Eitto — has told you that he did not think these latter mines 
— ^with the exception of those at Barberton — ^would pay, but I have 
met many who, having visited the Transvaal, have backed up their 
belief in Transvaal gold fields other than those of Barberton by in- 
vesting their money in them — men of experience and of sound 
common sense, and who maintain that those of Witwatersrand, for 
instance, are equal, if not superior, to those of Barberton. Only 
yesterday I met an English Member of Parliament, some time- 
since returned from South Afirica, who had brought over several' 
samples— not pounds, but tons — of quartz from Witwatersrand, and 
be told me that when crushed they yielded 2^ to 8 ounces of gold per 
tm, which I should think would pay very well indeed. The Trans- 
vaal, you have been reminded, is not a British Colony, but no 
Englishman with a little money need be afraid of going there to 
try his luck. The Transvaal has a Supreme Court of three judges, 
as able, as upright, as honourable, and as fearless as any to be 
found in the British Empire, men who will see that justice is done 
between man and man, no matter of what nationality they may be. 
I understand, moreover, that the best feeling prevails between the 
Boers and the colonial Englishmen, and Englishmen or others who 
have come fresh from abroad. All those who, having arrived, obey 
the laws, are treated equally well, whatever their nationality may be. 
I have seen letters from people who have gone out from England 
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prejndioed against tlie couutry and tlie people, aud 1 find tliat Uiey 
have been very agreeably enrpriaed indeed st the state of tbinga Ihey 
have found there. Everyone admits that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment — esiieoially the President, Mr. Kriiger — are doing all tliey 
can to meet the tvislies of the diggers, who have now simply to 
make their grievances known to get them iufesligaled and, if pos- 
sible, redressed. As a case in point 1 may mention that there is a 
tew in the TransTaal to the effect tliat a claim, if the licence has 
not been paid on it within a certain period, lapses and becomes the 
property of the State. I find from the papers brought by the last 
mail that a judgment on this matter wns given by the Supreme 
Conrt, according to which many of the poorer diggers would have 
lost thoir all. But in their extremity the diggers made repreaenta- 
tions to the President of their inability to pay the licence within 
the prescribed time, and craving some indulgence. The rceult was 
that a considerable extension of lime was at once allowed by Presi- 
dent Kriiger. I think there is a great deal of misapprehension iu 
England as to the real state of affairs in the Transvaal, bnt if 
things go on au they do at present, and if uo fresh complications 
arise, I believe the time is not far distant when the Transvaal will 
be in closer and more friendly oonnootion with the British Empire 
Uian it liiu ever been before. 

Mr. Fbedekiok Clescs ; I desire to confirm every word wliiob 
has fallen from the last speaker. It has been my agreeable lot to 
spend six months of last ,Tear in the Transvaal, and, like most 
Englishmen who go to South Africa for the first time, 1 took with 
me some insular prejudices, bnt I have come back with every one 
of them rubbed out. From the day I entered the Transvaal imtil 
the day I left it for home I met with nuthtng but hospitality, and 
the greatest kindness and cousideration was sliown to me by every 
Iloer family with whom I came iu contact, f can also speak from 
my own knowledge of the earnest desire of President Kruger and 
tlie other members of the Oovernmeut to redress wrongs, to heal 
grievances, and to make the lot of the diggers as smooth and easy 
as possible. 1 mast say that it struck me as really singular that 
the Transvaal, with its enormous wealth, ehould bu proutieally 
thrown open to enterprlsiug Eaglishmeu, and, indeed, to everybody 
who has peaouful intentions, to enable them to search for richM. 
.\nd all that is requirod to become the owner of the fee simple of a 
eloun of ISU ft. by lOU fl. is that a man should pay 10s. a month for 
n diner's licence, and JL'l per mouth as rem of his claim, and work 
tlio Bime. Bemerabvring also the magulfio^nt chmale of Urn 
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country, I do not believe there is any other part of the world where 
enterprising Englishmen with true grit and industry and steadiness 
could have such a grand opportunity of getting on as in that por- 
tion of South Africa. When we recollect how '* thick on the 
ground *' we are here, and the number of unemployed artisans com- 
plaining in our streets, I think it behoves us all to do our utmost to 
make the merits of South Africa known, and, at the same time, we 
shall be promoting our own interests in the best possible way. I 
should like to say just one word in reference to some of the minerals 
which have been prominently alluded to as belonging to South 
Africa. Copper, diamonds, coal, and gold have been eloquently 
referred to by Mr. Upington. We must for the present leave out 
diamonds so far as the Transvaal is concerned, but copper, in com- 
bination with silver, has been found there in large quantities, and 
over an extensive area. Coal, too, exists along the Yaal river, and 
one day in a ride of 40 miles I traced coal without a single break 
through 46,000 acres — such coal as I have seen burnt in smiths' 
iires. It is also well known that coal obtains on the High Yeldt 
almost by the square degree. Then, as to gold, there is that very 
sound district of Witwatersrand, near Pretoria, where conglomerate 
beds containing payable gold have been traced for over forty miles 
from east to west, and about half that distance from north to soutti. 
The assays made by the Government assayer have shown up to a 
much higher number of ounces per ton than I care to mention. I 
refrain from giving you the exact figures lest you should think I am 
too much interested in the Witwatersrand. Gold has been traced 
to within fourteen miles of Pretoria, the capital. It has also been 
found in the neighbourhood of Bustenberg. And before I left I saw 
samples of gold-bearing quartz brought to the Government offices 
from Zeerust. Last, though not least, there are the Eaap gold 
iields, which, from their extraordinary richness, must prove of 
enormous value not only to South Africa but to the whole com- 
mercial world. I do not think one word too much has been said 
about that district. And although, from certain local circum- 
stances, it is more expensive to work the reefs in the Eaap region 
than in some other portions of the Transvaal, yet when the railway 
is made from Delagoa Bay — and I hope to see it opened very soon 
— through the Kaap fields to Pretoria and on to the Witwatersrand, 
joining the Cape system at Kimberley, then I think that those mines 
will be capable of being not only worked successfully, as is the case 
now, but that they will produce results of far wider importance, whilst 
enriching those who are^more immediately connected with them. 
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who have invested in such companies can hardly avoid grievous 
disappointment. I do trust that the great mineral wealth of South 
Africa will not be made an excuse for securing British capital for 
all sorts of wild speculations. I am told that the success of one 
company in London, which has done its work on a proper anci 
sound basis, has been such that operations are to be extended. In 
this way, there is every reason to believe that capital invested will 
yield an adequate return, and that those who have the interests of 
South Africa at heart will be glad to know that the country we live 
in contributes to your prosperity, and you will be pleased to regard 
South Africa — from which yon draw your dividends — ^as a land of 
Good Hope. 

Mr. F. G. GooDLiFFE : I rise, with much diffidence, to speak of a 
matter which, though so comprehensive and so full of interest, ha» 
not been referred to to-night — the fact that the present is an era in 
the history of the Boyal Colonial Institute, and also in the history 
of our country. My memory flashes back to the time when, accom- 
panied by one or two other gentlemen, I traversed London for the 
purpose of stimulating some interest in Colonial matters, and I can 
assure you that at that period the cold douche was often liberally 
apphed. For a long time it was doubtful whether the present Insti- 
tute would ever be formed, but, owing to the indomitable courage 
and perseverance of those connected with its inception the idea was- 
carried into efiect. It rose rapidly to a true understanding of its 
duties, and in one way anticipated history, for I well recollect in the 
early days that the burning question was as to the formation of a 
Council which should in some measure represent the wants and 
wishes of the Colonies, and be, if not legislative, yet consultative 
with the Imperial Parliament in this country. The result was that 
a deputation, of which I happened to be a member, waited upon 
the Colonial Minister, who was distinguished then, as he is now^ 
for mildness, politeness, and gentleness. He said he was delighted 
to see us, but thought that the project for formiag a consultative 
Council was vain and illusory, and remarked that, much as he 
desired to sec the welfare of the Colonies advanced, yet the British 
Government would in no wise interfere with or impede the secession 
of any one Colony if it desired it. That, sir, was the expression of 
opinion of an English statesman less than 25 years ago. What is the 
feeling now, when there are gathered together from all parts of the 
Colonial Empire her most distinguished sons and eminent citizens in 
consultation with the Imperial Government as to how to advance not 
only the prosperity of Great Britain but of Greater Britain ? It 
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only sliows how faithfully and fully the Royal Colonial Institute is 
carrying out its design, viz., the bringing of the Colonies aud the 
Mother Country into nearer and dearer connection ; and I am sure 
that those colonists who had never visited Europe before were on 
a late occasion not more astonished at her wealth, her resources, 
and her intellectual standing than were the people of Great Britain 
at the wonderful productions which the Colonies set before them 
at the recent Exhibition. In addition to these ocular demonstra- 
tions, it is well that accurate information of the wealth and re- 
sources of the Colonies should be conveyed to people at home, and 
this is now being done by this Institute in the most efficient manner. 
The great problem of the future is how shall we provide for the 
over-growing multitude which meets us on every side, and the great 
Colonial Empire offers the solution. There can be no better pros- 
pect for anyone possessing the virtues of industry, thrift, and 
sobriety, than settlement in a Colony attached to the British Crown, 
and I have not the least doubt that South Africa will take a very 
prominent position among the Colonial possessions of Her Majesty. 
With regard to the diamond fields of South Africa, their present 
enormous value appears almost hke a romance, when we remember 
how at first it was denied that any precious stones were to be 
found. The subject is a most interesting one to me, but I will not 
further encroach on your patience except to say that I hail, in 
common with all Englishmen, the advent of the Colonial Delegates 
as a sure and certain pledge of the closer cohesion of Imperial 
interests, and that, great as Britain is now, she will be even greater 
in the future. 

The Chairman : It was my intention to ofifer a few remarks for 
your consideration, but at this very late hour — the chair must even 
apply the cloture to the chairman — I must content myself with 
dimply thanking my learned friend. Professor Rupert Jones, for 
having acceded to my urgent request to repeat his most interesting 
ixnd instructive lecture which he was kind enough to give at the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition last year. The reason why I 
pressed him to do so was that there were no reporters present on that 
occasion, and I considered that there being no record of his lecture 
was a very great loss indeed to South Africa. It was to have that 
loss repaired that I prevailed upon my friend to repeat his paper 
to-night, and the attention with which it has been received has 
justified my taking that step. I will not further trespass upon 
your time, but at once call upon Professor Rupert Jones to offer 
any remarks he may have to make in reply. 
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Professor T. Rupert Jones : I do not think tliore is very much 
npon which I can reply. It has been stated in the discussion that 
the coal of Natal is better than that of Molteno, and I believe I 
said as much, but must refer you to Mr. North's report, whose very 
cautious remarks express the value of the Natal coal better than I 
could myself. It is inferior to some better knov^n coal, and it has 
yet to prove its fitness for navy work, though it has done good 
service on the railways. Mr. Kitto certainly made a mistake when 
he said Mr. Dunn had proposed to bore through the Eimberley 
shales for coal : what he did propose was that borings should be 
made through the beds that overlaid it to find coal in the shale and 
lis equivalent beds. With regard to what there is not in the paperi 
I was glad of the compliment he paid me when he said that the 
gaps spoke volumes. Therefore, what is put down represents a great 
deal more. I should like to ask where his crocidolite was found. 
I heard of some the other day from between the Transvaal and 
Natal, but I did not believe in it, nor do I yet. I should be obliged 
if anyone could point me to the exact place where any has been 
found besides at the Doornberg. With regard to Mr. Clench's 
observations, he would lead us to beUeve that the High Veldt coal 
is one continuous layer. It is not, however, one large coal field 
like those which underlie Derbyshire and Yorkshire, and which are 
found in America and elsewhere, forming thousands of square miles ; 
no, there are only limited areas of coal here and there. There 
may be some acres or a square mile of good coal to be found in this 
or that district, but do not go and speculate in coal with the idea 
that you have a coal field as wide as the High Veldt itsell In 
conclusion, allow me to thank you for having listened to me with 
so much attention. 

Mr. Fredebick Young proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which was carried unanimously. 
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RECEPTION TO THE COLONIAL DELEGATES. 

A BECEPTioN in honour of the Delegates from the Colonies to the 
Colonial Conference was held on Saturday evening, the 80th April, 
at the Galleries of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours and 
Prince's Hall," Piccadilly, and was attended by 800 guests. The 
string band of the Boyal Artillery, under the direction of Gay. L. 
Zavertali performed a selection of music during the evening. The 
guests were received by His Grace the Duke of Manchester, E.P., 
Chairman of Council ; the Bight Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P., 
and Frederick Young, Esq., Yioe-Presidents, and the following 
Members of^Council :— Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. ; Sir 
Charles Clifford, Sir John Coode, K.C.M.G.; F. P. Labilliere, Esq., 
Sir Charles Mills,[E.C.M.G.,C.B. ; Gisborne Molineux, Esq., Jacob 
Montefiore, Esq., Dr. JohnEae, F.E.S., Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, 
Bart., and James A. Youl, Esq., C.M.G. 

The following! Delegates amongst others from the Colonies 
were present: — Sir Bobert Thorbum, K.C.M.G., Newfoundland; 
Mr. Sandford Fleming, C.M.G., Canada; Sir Patrick Jennings, 
K.C.M.G., New South Wales; Sir William Fitzherbert, K.C.M.G., 
New Zealand ; Sir John W. Downer, E.C.M.G., South Australia ; 
Mr. John Stockell Dodds, Tasmania ; Mr. Alfred Deakin, Victoria ; 
Mr. James Lorimer, Victoria ; Mr. James Service, Victoria ; Mr. 
John Forrest, C.M.G. , Western Australia; Mr. Septimus Burt. 
Western' Australia ; Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, Cape of Good Hope ; Mr» 
John Bobinson, Natal. 
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SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAIi MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held on 
Tuesday, May 10, 1887, at Prince's Hall, PicoadUly. 

Sir Henry Barklt, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Member of Council, in 
the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and the Seoretabt announced that 86 Fellows had been 
elected, viz., 7 Resident and 29 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Thomas Russell Bradherry, Esq,,, Sir WUliam Cunliffe Brooks^ Bart., 
M,P.t Basil Armitage Holt, Esq. , Julian Joseph, Esq,, Thomas Colling^ 
wood KittOy Esq,, Joseph Lewis, Esq,, Colonel James Bertrand Payen 
Pa/yne, 

Non-Resident Fellows :— 

Rev, J, Allsop (Natal), Bertrand Armyta^e, Esq, {Vieiorid^, A. Reid 
BfUrd, Esq, {Vietoria), Arthur Balme, Esq, (New South Wales), Quthrie 
Bedf%rd, Esq, (Tasmania), William Walter Bircht Esq. (British 
Ouiana), Maurice HxMne BUick, Esq., M.L^. (Queensland), Gordon 
Cameron, Esq, (Transvaal), Hubert de Castella, Esq, (Victorui)^ John A 
Chabaud, Esq, (Cape Colony), William Knox I^Arcy, Esq, (Queensland) 
George Fairbaim, Jun,, Esq, (Victoria), Alfred Christian Garrich, Esq, 
(New South Wales), Thomas 8, Hall, Esq, (Queensland), Walter Russell 
Hall, Esq. (New South Wales), H, Hutchinson, Esq, (Victoria), Joshua 
Frey Josephson, Esq, (New South Wales), Colonel RontUd Bertram Lane, 
(Rifle Brigade, Nova Scotia), John McDonald, Esq, (Queensland), E. W. 
McGavin, Esq, (New South Wales), John Mantfold, Esq, (British 
Guiana), James Murray, Esq,, M.L.C. (Fiji), Max Gustos Salomon, Esq, 
(Cape Colony), J, H. de Saram, Esq, (Ceylon), Robert RusseU SmeUie, 
Esq, (Queensland), William Smith, Esq, (British Chiiana), Henry 
William Taylor, Esq, (Natal), John Wagner, Esq, (Victoria), Hon, Mr, 
Justice Williams (Mauritius), 

Donations of Books, Maps, &o,, were also announced. 

The Chaihman, in opening the proceedings, said : I came here to- 
night for the same purpose as most of you have done, simply to 
hear what Mr. Baden- Powell has to tell us about Colonial Govern- 
ment Securities, feeling sure from his known financial ability, as 
well as from the great opportunity he has had of acquiring informa- 
tion on the subject, that it would be well worth hearing, and 
especially interesting as being read in the presence of several of the 
Delegates from the Colonies. I find myself, however, placed in a 
totally different position by being asked to take the chnir in the 
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absence of His Grace the Dake of Manchester, who has written to 
oar Secretary to say that he will probably be detained in another 
place, and thus be unable to be present on this occasion. Of course, 
under the circumstances, I cannot refuse to do what is required of 
me, and I can only ask you to make allowance for any imperfections 
which may make themselves apparent in the manner in which I 
perform the duty that has so unexpectedly fallen to my lot to 
discharge, and which is of such an important character. 

Mr. G. Baden-Powell, G.M.G., M.P., then read his paper on 

COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

I. — ^Intboductory. 

The subject with which we are to deal to-night is one of pressing 
and practical importance to all citizens of our great Empire. Un- 
fortunately its importance is only equalled by its complexity, and 
although we know that financial statements are humdrum, in one 
sense, and figures proverbially dry reading, yet I look confidently 
for the indulgence of this audience while I endeavour, first of all, to 
illustrate, with what interesting details I can, the importance of the 
subject ; and, secondly, if possible to unravel its complexity ; and 
thus attempt to place on record a comprehensive statement of this 
vast and complicated subject. 

It is one of special interest at the present moment. Colonial 
Government Loans are the one feature of Colonial growth that are 
a special product of the Victorian age. In their present form they 
did not exist fifty years ago — indeed, in those days the total indebted- 
ness of the Colonies did not reach five millions sterling, and was 
made up of loans of a temporary or special character. There is 
therefore something specially appropriate in discussing in this 
" Jubilee ^* month of the Jubilee year a Colonial development entirely 
comprised within Her Majesty's reign. 

Let me add that the most noteworthy event of this year is the 
assembling together in the metropolis of the Empire of constitu- 
tional representatives from each of our great Colonies, for the pur- 
pose of discussing affairs of conamon concern to all parts of the 
Empire. We are honoured to-night by the presence of more than 
one of these representatives, and I venture to think I shall have 
their high endorsement when I state that the greatest business-bond 
of the Empire is financial credit. I would also point out that this 
is a matter with many details of which the Conference is dealing. I 
need hardly allude to the fact that one of the foundations indispen- 
sable to the existence of financial credit is the efficient organisation 
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of the defences of the Empire. The integrity of every acre of the 
soil and the secnrity of all the trade routes of the Empire must be 
ensured without risk of failure. This is the main work of the Con- 
ference, but its members are considering not only the commercial 
matters of postal and telegraphic intercourse, but the more purely 
financial details of the Colonial Loans Act, the enlargement of the 
powers of trustees to invest in Colonial stocks, and the equalisation 
of probate and succession duty in every part of the Empire. As I 
shall show presently, I could wish that the incidence of the Income 
and other taxes had also been taken into consideration. But per- 
haps this additional subject will be one for the next Conference, for 
I am one of those who hope that this Jubilee Conference is merely 
a first step towards the gradual growth of a Constitutional Council 
for the whole Empire — affording as it does sure proof that, in these 
days of telegraphs and steamers, it is not only as possible but as 
easy for the representatives of all parts of the Empire to meet in 
oonamon conference, as it was last century for the representatives 
of the United Kingdom to meet in Westminster. 

As I have said, I wish to-night to place before the Royal Colonial 
Institute a comprehensive statement of the investments that have 
now come into existence on the guarantee of the various Colonial 
Governments. It is a subject which has been handled most ably in 
its various parts. I need only remind members of this Institute of 
the extremely valuable and lucid statement as to the Government 
Securities of Australasia made in 1882 by my friend the Agent- 
General for New Zealand ; and of equally valuable explanations 
incidentally given by Mr. Colmer for Canada, and other excellent 
authorities from other Colonies. The special task I have set myself 
was to collect and collate these admirable statements, and so 
present a comprehensive and, I hope, not very incomplete state- 
ment of the Government Securities in all the Colonies and 
Dependencies of our great Empire. 

Two methods of dealing with such a subject suggest themselves. 
The one is to provide an exact financial statement of the precise 
position at the present moment of all these Securities, stating accu- 
rately such details as present prices in the market ; total amounts ; 
rates of interest ; measures adopted for payment of interest and 
repayment of capital; dates for repayment; and the actual condition 
of Sinking Funds, and other Securities. Another method is to 
collect all data up to the latest date at which such figures are provided 
for all the Securities ; and out of such aggregates to make up a 
comparative account, both in regard to times and places, which will 
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afford, as it were, a,n historical view of the past aud present position 
of these Securities. The latter method is the oue I propose to 
adopt in this paper. 

The subject we are to deal with is one of very great and grave 
importance, not only to those resident in the Colonies, but also to 
those resident in these Mother Islands, and, as I shall show, among 
these latter, of some importance to that most burdened of these 
residents, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I notice also that in the many comparisons now being made of 
the state of the Empire in 1887 and again in 1887, there is only 
vague allusion, if any, to the enormous expansion of capital and 
credit, and of the opportunities for safe and profitable investment, 
which the growth of our grefit Empire has so notably multiplied. 
Nor may it be forgotten that capital is the life-blood without which 
commerce, industry, and emigration would assuredly be at a stand- 
still, without which the merchant, the shopkeeper, the manu- 
facturer, the mechanic, and the labourer find their occupation gone. 

Let me say a few words on the magnitude of the financial 
interests of the British Empire. Time out of mind it has been 
recognised that money breeds money, and that the surest way to 
create wealth is to use wealth, the surest way to make capital is to 
invest capital. In the British Islands, this fiebct became very 
obvious at the close of the last century and the beginning of this. 
But the creation of capital in these Home Islands soon exceeded the 
opportunities of profitable investment ; and before this century was 
fifty years old British capital was to be found at work in every comer 
of the world. Then, as now in an increased degree, if yon came 
across a factory, plantation, store, trader, steamer, or any other 
work involving capital, there yon would find the handiwork of 
English capital. I do not intend this evening to enter on the 
enticing ground of the varieties, and even the romances, of the 
employment of British capital abroad ; I must rigidly confine 
myself to that capital which is invested in Government Securities 
in our Colonies. But it is obvious that not only the importance, 
but the rapidly-growing importance, of these Securities will bo 
most excellently illustrated if we oonqiare them with the similar 
attributes of British investments in foreign securities. 

n. — Colonial and Foreign Government Securities Compared. 

For many years I have carefully watched this subject, and I 
know that estimates have been made of total sums placed in such 
investments, but I have not yet discovered any exact and reliable 
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statistics of snob amounts. Happily for our present purposes, what 
we need are relative rather than positive figures, and here that much 
abused institution the income-tax comes to our aid. The Oom- 
missioners of Inland Eevenue have from time to time issued valua- 
ble analyses of the amount of dividends and annuities charged 
under Schedule C on stocks of the British, the Indian, the Colonial 
and the Foreign Governments respectively. I have made a careful 
comparison of the figures so recorded for the two years 1872-8 and 
1888-4. These figures I give in some detail in Appendix A to this 
paper ; but here I would point out certain general conclusions and 
results. 

It is well worth while further to analyse these interesting records 
of the Income-tax Commissioners : — 

WUBKB I.TVBSTKD. InCOMK RkTUBXED. IvCOMI-TaX PaID. 



/ s - 

Increase 1(^, 1^83, Percont- 

1879. 1981. or M. in 6d. in age of 

Decrease. the £. the£. total. 

1873. 1683. 

£ £ £ £ £ *h ^ 

Unitetl Kingilom 21»161.000 20,195,000 - 001,000 353,000 420,000 63 49 

India 7,026,0.)0 7,162,000 -f 13«,0()0 118,000 163.000 18 18 

Colonies 2,838.000 6,445,000 +3,607,000 47,000 186,000 6 16 

Foreign Countries ... 9,34>,000 6,782,000 -2,65d,000 166,000 142,000 22 17 

Totals 40,3tt3,000 40,675,000 + 214,000 674,000 851.000 100 100 

These figures are an excellent illustration not only of the absolute 
but also of the relative importance of Colonial Government 
Securities. We see that the private income which is acknowledged 
as received in these Islands from Government stocks reaches an 
annual total of 40 millions ; of this, one-half, or 20 millions, is 
derived firom Indian, Colonial, and Foreign stocks. During the past 
twelve years, Indian stocks have yielded a steady 7 millions per 
annum ; but while at the beginning of this period Colonial stocks 
yielded an income of less than 8 millions, in twelve years* time 
they had grown to yield an income of 6^ millions ; in other words, 
in these few years, since 1872, residents in England had found in 
the Colonies Government securities sufficient to yield them more 
than 8^ millions of income. Profitable investments in our Colonial 
Government stocks had increased 50 per cent. 

But when we look to investments of English capital in the 
Government stock of foreign countries, we find precisely the reverse 
of this. The total income from such investments, which>mounted 
to £9,840,000 in 1878, had fallen, in twelve years, Jg6,782,000 ; in 
other words, residents in England received 2^ millions less of 
income from foreign investments than they had received only 
twelve years before*. 
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I would alflo point out tiuU the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reeemng for meome tax onlj £47,000 from inTestments in Colonial 
stockB in 1B72, but twelre years afterwards, Jil36,000, or nearlj 
four times as mneh. Meanwhile, his receipts from inTestments in 
foreign Goremment stocks had fallen from JS156,000 to £142fiOO^ 
In relation to income tax some settlement should he come to ao 
that the same income shoold not be liable to doable taxation, as is 
now the case. This may interfere with the market price of loans. 
Other matters of importance are nomerons, and one, that of stao^ 
duties on transfers^ is of the first importance. 

I hare giyen in the Appendix another table, exhibiting tli« 
order in which the Foreign countries and the Colonies yidded 
income to English inTestors in Goremment stocks at the beginning 
and the end of the tweWeyear period. 

The list in 1872 is headed by Bussia, Turkey, Egypt, and Spain. 
Then follow Canada and Yictoria, and immediately after them the 
States of Central and Southern America ; then New South Wales 
and New Zealand, and after them various foreign countries, with 
a Colony here and there. In 1884 the Colonies take the lead, and 
the list is headed by New Zealand, Victoria, and Canada, and in 
the remainder all the Colonies step up above foreign countries. Of 
the 87 Governments named, there is increase in 26 instances, of 
which 16 are Colonial Governments. There is decrease in regard 
to 11 Government stocks, and among them only one instance of a 
Colony, that of Mauritius, which yielded £65,000 in 1872 and 
only J^3d,000 in 1884. 

The most serious fact is, however, in the large falling-off that 
there has been in certain instances. Russia has decreased 52 per 
cent., from £1,800,000 to £740,000 ; Turkey has decreased 56 per 
cent., from £1,750,000 to £762,000; Egypt has decreased 29 per 
cent, from £1,308,000 to £987,000; Spain has decreased 20 per 
cent., from £760,000 to £608,000 ; the United States has decreased 
25 per cent., from £209,000 to £158,000 ; France has decreased 84 
per cent., from £259,000 to £48,000; but the most marked 
decrease of all is in r^ard to the Central States of America, 
including Bolivia, Columbia, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, New 
Grenada, Costa Bica, Peru, and Paraguay, and also San Domingo, 
where there has been a fall of 97 per cent., in the aggregate, from 
£994,000 to £26,000. Some of the names I have mentioned will 
call up unpleasant memories to those who have the misfortune to 
belong to the class of investors known as foreign bond-holders. 

I must briefly refer to this somewhat invidioufi and, perhaps, pain- 
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fal, but, at tho same time, necessary, point of comparison between 
Colonial Government loans and some Foreign Ooyemment loan?. It 
will have bden observed that in 1872 the income acknowledged to 
liave been received in England from these foreign secorities was 
£9,840,000, which, at an assumed rate of interest of, say, 5 per 
cent, all round, would represent a total of capital invested of 
£188,000,000. This annual income had fallen by 1888 to 
£6,782,000, repre3enting, on the same basis, a capital of only 
£185,600,000. It is difficult accurately or fully to state the present 
condition of these foreign securities, because, in many cases, 
endeavours to pay up arrears have been partially successful, while 
in others there are assets which will be available for distribution 
when any basis of distribution can be agreed upon. In that most 
careful compilation, *' Burdett*s Official InteUigencer," the amounts 
in formal default last year are given as follows : — 

Arrears of 
Stati. Principal. Interest. 

a £ 

Central America 12,377,000 7,720,000 

Paraguay 1,505,000 1,423,000 

Peru 31,814,000 17,887,000 

SanDomiDgo 714,000 678,000 

Virgima 8,136,000 948,000 

Louiaiaiia 184,000 — 

MiMiesippi 1,400,000 3.336,000 

Mexico 17,076,000 8,886,000 

Total £63,236,000 40,778,000 

The greater part of this default has come to pass during the 
several years of financial crisis which culminated in 1875. But 
the capital dealt with in the above list does not account for the 
whole of the falling olT. The well-known authority on these sub- 
jects, Mr. Hyde Clarke, placed an estimate of loans in default 
before the Statistical Society in 1878, in which, in addition to the 
States enumerated above, he places the following States : ^ 

State. Principal. Interpst. 

£ £ 

Greece 2,400,000 Nil 

Turkey 140,000,000 22,000.000 

Uruquay 3,164,000 880,000 

Total 145,664,000 22,380,000 

Previoos total 65,236,000 40,678,000 

Grand total in default .... £210,800,000 63,068,000 

Or 278 millions — more than the whole sum now invested in Colonial 
Securities. 

There are, of course, other Statesjwhich at various times over 
this same period have found themselves mnable to meet their 
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liabilities : Penusylvania, Alabama, and Florida, in the United 
States ; Chili, Austria, and Sardinia have saccossively found them- 
selves in the unfortunate dilemma of having to declare inability to 
meet specific liabilities. The difficulty in some cases has been 
temporary ; in others in regard only to portions of a loan. In many 
cases there are realisable assets, such as railways and hypothecations 
of customs or other revenues. 

It is true that indirectly such of this capital as was English 
cannot be said to have been altogether wasted. In his admirable 
paper before the Statistical Society, to which I have already 
referred, Mr, Hyde Clarke well said : — 

<*The permanent advancement of prosperity throughout the 
world has been promoted, accompanied by an enormous increase 
of production, and the opening of many markets for the consump- 
tion of manufactures Thus, although in the name of an 

Honduras or Liberian bond, our English subscriber may have 
parted with his money and lost it, and be involved in utter misery 
thereby, yet as another person has got possession of his money 
there is no national loss, though that is no satisfaction to the 
victim." 

The fact here alluded to is that these loans are expended in 
Europe for the most part, both in floating themselves and also in 
purchasing railway plant, ironclads, and other manufactures largely 
supphed by England ; and in the countries themselves in salaries 
and wages, which are largely expended in purchasing European 
manufactures. But, however this may be, the fact remains that 
the investor loses his investment, and the figures I have adduced 
certainly prove that our Colonies are rapidly gaining upon, and 
will soon pass, foreign States in the race as favourites for British 
capital. There is Httle wonder in this, if we for one moment con- 
sider the relations in which the foreign States stand to the British 
investor. 

These States are sovereign and independent, and the private 
investor has no process against them. The British Government 
does, indeed, continue, with other of the European Powers, to 
regard Turkey, Egypt, Tripoh, Morocco, and even Persia as in 
a measure still in that state of subordination to which Europe has 
always relegated Mussulman States. But everywhere there is only 
too ready agreement tbat any State by proclamation can make 
itself sovereign and supreme. Even reprisals and seizure of 
customs houses are regarded as the ultimate resort, but only for 
national as opposed to private remedy. 
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Mr. Hyde Clarke has well described the rise of the new sovereign 
states of America : — 

''In Europe every tiling has long tended to the suppression of 
email sovereignties and nationalities, and to the creation of great 
powers, except so far as this has been interfered with by the pro- 
motion of revolution in Turkey from without. 

''In America, however, wars of independence had created a 
number of Spanish- American republics, which, under the favouring 
assistance of England and the United States, were received as 
sovereign powers, without the smallest regard to their origin or 
constitution. A country with a population of Indian blood, of 
which a large portion was in a condition of serfdom, and has re- 
mained so, was, under the holy name of liberty, constituted a 
Republic, and allowed to regard itself as on a par with the highest 
communities of Europe and America. . . The inconveniences of this 
state of affairs were made apparent, even to the stage of ridicule, by 
the bloodthirsty despotisms of the Emperor Iturbide, of the 
Emperor Soulouque. • . Of such examples many are still in exist- 
ence, the constitutions being merely a theory, and the lives and 
liberties of the so-caUed citizens being at the mercy of a military 
despot." 

The same writer also alluded to the curious position which the 
bondholder meets with in the United States. Each individual 
State claims to be sovereign, and the Supreme Court refuses to 
exercise general authority over the States. At the same time the 
Federal Government alone acts or can act in regard to foreign 
relations ; it refuses to allow foreign States to have any direct 
dealings with the States of the Union, but it maintains that it 
possesses no power whatever to interfere with the sovereign powers 
of the several States. 

It is thus obvious that the British holder of foreign Securities 
has frequently little or no power of asserting his claims. 
These foreign loans did, in many cases, offer extravagant prospects 
of dividends ; 20 per cent, was not an uncommon interest offered. 
The unwary and tlie rash were largely tempted, and, to a great 
degree, they lost their money, and had perforce to get what conso- 
lation they might from the fact that their money had opened up 
large areas to civilisation. In other ways investors suffered, and 
found to their cost what it was to invest in comitries where they 
bad no control. 

Colonial borrowings are on an entirely different basis. The 
Oolonial Governments are formed entirely on the English 
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model and out of English material. The method of floating 
the loans, the^ ohjects on which they are expended, and the 
measures adopted for the payment of interest and the repayment 
of capital, are all well known to those in authority. The Imperial 
Parliament still remains supreme in many cognate matters, although 
in others that supremacy is a constitutional principle rather than a 
practical weapon. There are ample means within the Constitution 
not only to obviate but to remedy any repudiation or default, but 
here Constitutional reforms in minor details are desirable. Be- 
fore now the British taxpayer has himself come to the rescue of some 
Colony in misfortune. Happily, however, so steady, so promising 
is the industrial progress of our Colonies that investors are more and 
more eager to aid them with capital It is widely recognised that the 
genius and tendency of British colonisation in this Victorian age is 
to open up new and undeveloped areas to British civilisation and 
British trade. 

The signs of the times are evident in the figures I have given. 
For instance, we see that the English investor in Government 
Securities already receives more annual income from the one Colony 
of Victoria than Jrom all Egypt ; more from the one Colony of New 
South Wales than from Turkey. For a variety of reasons, and 
chief among them because of better confidence, he is daily putting 
more of his money in Colonial and less in Foreign Stocks. This 
is a welcome and noteworthy fact, and proves the great present 
importance of a correct knowledge of orlr subject. 

m. — Analysis op Colonial Government Securitie& 

I will now pass to the second portion of my task — the endeavour 
to unravel the^oomplexity of our great subject. In various ways 
we must analyse the records of the Colonial Government Securities ; 
we must trace their growth and present magnitude, and after that 
I would ask this audience to consider somewhat in detail the twa 
main points, namely, on what these loans have been expended^ 
and what assets the Colonies can oppose to these liabilities. 

First, then, in regard to growth. In Appendix B I give, in 
round numbers the amount of the liabilities of Colonial Govern- 
ments in the years 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1885. Previously 
to the year 1851 there were practically no Colonial Government 
Securities. Indeed, in that year the loans for which Colonial 
Governments were responsible amounted only to a little more than 
five millions sterling. 

By way of parenthesis I would remind this audience that just 
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fifty years ago Mr. Martin drew up his excellent statistical account 
of the British Empire. I have never heard that he did this from 
any prophetic instinct or impulse, and yet none will deny that it is, 
to say the least, a very remarkable coincidence that Mr. Martin's 
account of the British Empire, as it existed at that time, should be 
the only complete statistical account that has been published until 
recent years ; and that it should be so conveniently dated for those 
who are intent on comparing the growth of our Empire during Her 
Majesty's auspicious reign in this its fiftieth year. 

In those early days Canada, Malta, Mauritius, Ceylon, New- 
foundland, and New South Wales had seen fit to borrow modestly, 
and, for the most part, for avowedly temporary purposes. In those 
days the Imperial Government was ready to advance money of its 
own or guarantee the interest on loans obtained elsewhere. No 
less than JS 1,656,000 was so advanced to meet the great distress in 
the West Indian Colonies in 1842-8. About the same time South 
Australia and New Zealand each obtained such loans, the former 
for Jgl68,000 in 1841, and the latter for £236,000 in 1847, for 
colonising purposes, Canada, for canal purposes, received advances 
of JS70,000. The only recent instances of such advances are those 
to Fiji in 1874 and to Cape Colony in 1885, when £400,000 was 
advanced to complete the railway to Kimberley. 

Of Guaranteed Loans, New Zealand originally took £2,000,000 
for immigration, war, and land purchase purposes. Jamaica in 
1870 received £860,000, to assist in restoring her disordered 
finances. Canada raised such a loan in 1868 of £8,000,000 to com- 
plete the Intercolonial Railway ; £300,000 in 1873 for the pur- 
chase of Rupert's Land ; and £3,200,000 for Public Works in 1875. 

It will be seen that the sum totals of these loans are small They 
are, of course, included in the total liabilities I give, unless they have 
been remitted or repaid. It was not until Her Majesty had reigned 
fifteen or twenty years that the Colonies took, as it were, a new 
lease of life, and in their new-born energy began to attract on their 
own account tlie capital of the investors of the United Kingdom. 
I give the details of the growth of these loans in Appendix B. I 
group the Colonies under four general categories, and find that the 
totals of the Colonial Government Loans have been as follows : — 

Ck>LO!fT. Total Lubilitt kach Ybib. 

1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 18)5. 

AustralAtfia .... £58,000 £11,878,000 £39,040,000 £96,132,000 £140,897,000 
Crown Oobnies.. 892,000 1,920,000 3,663,000 6,606,000 6,303,000 
North America.. 4,213,000 14,263,000 16,890,000 32,655,000 61,000,000 
South Africa.... nil 616,000 1,860,000 14,892,000 26,434,000 



ToUlfl.... £.5,163,000 28,676,000 61,443,000 149,286,000 226,634,000 
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I may here remark that a very great change has come over 
Colonial Government Loans in recent years. Within the last 
fifteen years the rate of interest offered has fallen generally 2 per 
centum, from 6 to 4 or from 6^ to 3 J. Meanwhile prices have by no 
means fallen in corresponding ratio. Six per cent. Loans issued in 
1860 were priced at £104 to £105, while Four per Cent. Loans 
issued in 1885 were priced as high as .£98 and £99, and their pre- 
sent selling value is actually 2 to 8 above par. 1 will not ask this 
audience to follow me into the intricacies of the several conversions 
which this fall in necessary interest has enabled many Governments 
to undertake. We have numerous such examples, as that of 
Canada, which has by judicious rearrangements reduced the average 
rate of interest from 5^ per cent, in 1867 to 3f in 1885. I will not 
ask this audience to follow me into the comprehensive proposal 
made by Mr. Anderson in 1880, that the whole of the Colonial 
Government Securities should be amalgamated with the English 
Funds, and the rate of interest all round reduced to a maximum of 
8 per cent. I will merely remark that we have sure evidence of a 
great enhancement of Colonial credit, a marked growth of con- 
fidence and trust in the ability and the intention of Colonies to 
preserve inviolate their public credit. 

Nor need I enter into the well-known details that Colonial 
Government Loans, as a general rule, have a currency of twenty- 
five to thirty years ; that they are authorised by the Legislature of 
the Colony by Acts making the liability a primary charge on the 
consolidated revenue of the Colony ; that ample measures are 
always taken to provide for repayment of debentures or bonds as 
they become due. I should detain this audience for hours were I 
to explain in detail the present condition of the variety of sinking 
funds and other measures in existence for the eventual repayment 
of the various loans. Nor would such an account have any 
practical purpose, because the state of these funds necessarily 
changes from day to day. All I would point out is that the arrange- 
ments made are ample, sufficient, and perfectly reliable. 

Such being the character of these loans, it is not surprising that 
the British public are more and more inclined to invest. Commerce 
and emigration are also bringing our Colonies more home to the 
intelligence of residents in the United Kingdom. The transference 
of goods and persons is partly cause and partly effect of greatly 
improved means of communication; and as the home public 
becomes more and more familiar with the needs and the prospects 
of the Colonies, so will they more and more be inclined to invest 
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capital in them. I have shown how the retome from investmentB 
in Colonial Government Securities have risen in twelve years from 
£2,800,000 to £6,460,000 ; and I have shown that Government 
Seoorities themselves have steadily risen in ten-year periods from 
5 millions in 1851 to 28 in 1861 to 61 in 1871 and to 150 in 1881. 
At the recent rate of progress, by the year 1891 the Colonial 
Governments might well have in charge more than 800 millions of 
capital ; and by the end of this century they would have in hand a 
greater capital than that of the national debt of the Old Country. 
We are thus brought face to face with big eventualities, and I 
hasten to the eminently practical point of determining the purposes 
on which these Colonial Loans have been expended. 

In Appendix C, I give the details in round numbers. And here, 
again, I must remark on the difficulty of an exact classification. 
For instance, in some cases the returns include deposits in Govern- 
ment Savings Banks ; in some, sinking funds are deducted ; in 
others, not ; in other cases there are no sinking fands, because 
repayment is made by annual drawings ; in others, again, loan 
expenditure and loan repayments are accounted for in the general 
annual expenditure. I must therefore explain that this table is 
merely for purposes of illustration. The figures are actual figures, 
but I have refrained from detailed amounts, because of their 
intricacies of classification. The general summary of the Loan 
Expenditure is as follows : — 

Amount. PeroenUfre 

£ of Total 

RUlwars 143,000,000 68 

Other Fublio Works 66,000,000 24 

Immigration .i 6,000,000 3 

Total ReprodnotiTe 205,000,000 90 

Expenses of Loans, Wars, Deficiencies, 

and all other obarges 21,000,000 10 

Total 226,000,000 100 

The first lesson we learn from these figures is, that the ominous 
term *' Public Debt ** was attached to Colonial Government Secu- 
rities in an unlucky moment, for it will be observed that in the 
sense in which National Debt has come to be used of European 
States, the Public Debt of our Colonies is only £21,000,000, or one- 
tenth of the total capital liability. In addition to this, the Colonies 
have made themselves responsible, as communities, for iS204,000,000, 
which represents capital invested in public works which happen to 
have been undertaken by the Colonial Governments instead of by 
individuals. This is a new departure, and was not even expeoted 
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when John Stuart Mill wrote his ** Political Economy," for, in that 
book, this great political economist speaks of '' loans for unpro- 
ductive consumption as those of spendthrifts, or of the Govern- 
ment even when employed as capital not to spend unproductively, 
but to pay off previous debts.*' He also speaks of Government war 
loans *' stinting productive industry of its usual supplies of capital.'* 
The typical ** National Debt** was constructed for the purpose of 
paying for the immediate demands of destructive war by discount- 
ing the profits of the period of peace that was to follow. Such 
anticipations are at best an attempt to recoup actual destruction of 
capital. But, in British Colonies, Government Loans are con- 
tracted for the purpose of planting civilisation, complete with its 
scientific, educational, religious, industrial, and commercial ma- 
chinery, on virgin land of great promise. It is the very antithesis 
of a destruction of capital. Our Colonial Governments, as will be 
seen from the figures I have given, ask for loans for sound economic 
purposes ; they place the money in reproductive public works. In 
a fully-populated and old-established country, such action might 
well be viewed with suspicion. The question would rightly be 
asked. Why have not the people of their own private initiative set 
about supplying themselves with the necessary works? Our 
Colonies are new cpuntries and but sparsely populated. In climate^ 
soil, and mineral resources they offer every opportunity. Their 
one great need is population. There are no people to construct 
the necessary public works ; and therefore the Governments, set 
up by what, in view of the great future of such countries .is 
Canada and Australia, I will still call the pioneer communities, are 
carrying forward the work of providing those qualities of commu- 
nication and of industry which will attract and support a rapidly- 
increasing population, and so hasten forward the development of 
areas of such great natural wealth. 

Let me here remind the people of Great Britain that wealth con- 
tinues to accumulate in these Islands, and capital with difficulty 
finds employment. The rate of interest steadily falls. With such 
prospects in the money world, history tells us that one of two 
results will follow : either holders of capital will lose patience and 
plunge into speculation to secure higher interest, or some new 
channel for investment will be opened up. In the former case, 
financial disasters follow, often of far-reaching effect ; in the latter, 
a great and sound impetus is given to the general prosperity. I 
am confident that the more the prospects of our great Colonies are 
considered, the more it will be acknowledged that in their develop- 
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ment lies a sound, good, and profitable new channel for investment* 
When a man gains possession of new lands, he will, first of all, 
make roads by which he can get access to those lands and carry 
from them the crops he will reap. 80 it is with our Colonies ; 
they have to construct the roads along which they are to march to 
prosperity. They have to discount their future harvests in order 
to make the necessary roads. 

Let me add that much of the capital which accumulates in Eng- 
land is the fruit of manufacturing enterprise. I would ask the 
owners of this to remember that not only does the development of 
the Colonies indirectly create an ever-widening demand for manu- 
factures, but that there is a direct and immediate return in the 
large amounts of Colonial loans that are expended in railway plant, 
machinery, and materials needful to construct and to run the 
various public works on which these loans are expended. Nor 
need I add that by their agency a very considerable impetus is 
given to that great English industry, the ocean- carrying trade. 

IV. — Colonial Assets. 

I now turn to the last, and perhaps the most important, of the 
heads of my treatment, namely, the question, what assets the 
Colonies can oppose to the liabilities with which we are dealings 
either in respect of the annual or the capital account. 

In regard to the annual account, the following is a summary 
statement : — 

Colonies. Annual charges TotU 

for debt. re venae. 

£ £ 

Aoairaluia o, 736,000 21,000,000 

Grjwn Colonics 364,000 5,400,000 

North AmerioA 2,273,000 7, 124,000 

South Africa 1,056,000 3,991,000 

Total £9,429,000 40,515,000 

The first security for Government loans is the power of the 
people to contribute public revenue. In the United Kingdom the 
charges for debt equal one-third of the total revenue. For the 
Colonies the percentage is one-fifth, and of the ability of the 
colonists to bear this light burden I shall have more to say 
presently. 

As a second security we have the direct returns yielded by the ex- 
penditure of these loans. In most cases the expenditure is only iu 
progress, and in many cases the railways, waterworks, and other 
directly remunerative undertakings are not sufiiciently completed 
to present full returns ; in all cases the works provided are ahead 
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of the needs of the population, a cause of deficiency which time 
will rapidly remedy. 

I have shown that 90 per cent, of the Colonial Government Loans 
have been expended on railways, roads, bridges, telegraphs, post 
offices, courts of justice, and other Government buildings, hospitals, 
fichools, and immigration. In brief, nine-tenths of the money 
advanced has been merely transmuted, as I once wrote, into the 
substantial and material surroundings necessary to the existence 
in the Colonies of a thriving industrial population. It has been 
expended in making the hive and obtaining the swarm. 

Of this total, 68 per cent, has been expended on railways. Luckily 
we have present some of the highest authorities in these matters, 
and they will I hope confirm me when I say that in Australia the 
Oovemment railways already yield, all round, at least 4 per cent, 
on the capital employed, and that a similar net result is experienced 
in the Cape Colony and also in Canada. This is most significant 
when it is remembered that a great proportion of these railways 
«erve the purpose, not of supplying means of communication to 
already populated neighbourhoods, but of penetrating previously 
impopulated wilds and openiug new lands to settlement. The net 
•earnings on many local lines exceed 7 and 8 per cent. This is an 
oamest of what may be confidently expected whenever population 
has followed along the tracks of the railways. That they already 
yield 4 per cent, net profit is sufficient, and amply sufficient, to 
prove that in respect to three-fifths of these Colonial Government 
Loans the holders are fully secured. There are other equally good 
returns of receipts for services rendered in regard to water supply 
and other directly remunerative public works. 

In regard to the capital account, there can be no figures of direct 
«ums. We remember that the grtod total for which Colonial 
Oovemments are liable amounts to 226 miUions, which is about 
four times the present total public revenues of their Colonies. 
It will be remembered that the National Debt of the United 
Kingdom is about nine times as great as the annual revenue. The 
oapital repayments are made by two means — either paying off 
certain amounts of capital each year, or investing certain amounts 
oach year, and leaving them to accumulate at compound interest 
till the date arrives for the repayment of the principal. It will be 
noticed that a sinking fund of 1 per cent, on the total liability 
would only amount to one-thirtieth of the annual revenue. The 
present condition and the certain continuance of these measures 
for liquidating the habihties with which we are dealing depend on 
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two points : the bona fides of the Colonial Governments and the 
capacity of the colonists to pay. 

In regard to bona fides^ wherever the English representative 
system has taken root, mala fides on the part of a Government 
has hecome impossible. Moreover, history tells us that Colonial 
Administration is not less remarkable for political honesty than for 
political sagacity. The arena of Colonial statesmanship is daily 
widening and increasing the distance of its horizon and the 
magnitude of its responsibilities. But with the time there come 
the men. And already, in return for the fresh blood from the old 
country that has invigorated Colonial Parliaments, the English 
Parliament has received most useful accessions of fresh blood 
from Colonial sources. I trust this useful interchange of experience 
and capacity will continue and increase. In the meantime, the 
ability of Colonial Governments needs no demonstration ; and in 
the matter of the management of loans, the prices of their issues 
in the markets of the world tell clearly that they have won the 
confidence of those most suspicious of men, the financial 
magnates. 

I may point out that in the capital account may be placed what 
may be termed realisable assets. The railways year by year increase 
in value, and already they have a saleable value which is probably 
above their cost price. 

In addition to this, the Colonial Governments hold in trust a 
vast realisable asset, in the shape of the Crown lands that have not 
yet been sold. It is impossible to set any exact value on this asset 
It will bo observed, however, that, deducting from the total of debt 
the cost price of the railways, we have outstanding liabilities to 
the amount of £88,000,000. It is little use calculating the acreage 
of unalienated land, because this gives but little idea of its sterling 
value. It is to the purpose to bear in mind what has occurred in 
the past. In the Colony of Victoria, for instance, which is liable 
for 29 millions of Government Loans, 14 million acres of Grown 
lands have now been sold for 28 million pounds. There remains in 
that Colony 84 million acres yet belonging to the '* Grown," while 
eight miUion acres are in process of alienation. Of this remaining 
area, it is estimated that 17 million acres are fit and available for 
agricultural and pastoral purposes. The population of the Colony 
steadily increases, so that this land should at the least be as 
valuable as that already sold, and would therefore represent a 
marketable asset of 28 millions sterling. 

Or, again, we may take another example from Australia. The total 
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annual revenue from lands, including all forms of purchase and 
rent, has, during the past ten years, averaged over four millions per 
annum. The net annual charge for Government Loans, deducting 
net railway and other receipts, only amounts now to three 
millions. 

Whichever way we view the facts, we see that the Colonial Govern- 
ments, in the railways and other remunerative work, and in Grown 
lands, hold realisable assets very considerably exceeding the capital 
value of the loans they have made. I would also point out that in 
selling the lands of a Colony the Government cannot sell the land 
out of the country. It is merely the sale of the right to use lands 
in the Colony. Private property in land has ever been one of the 
most powerful of the incentives to human exertion : whether the 
ultimate aim be merely the possession of a freehold home of the 
smallest dimensions, or the ownership of some noble family estate, 
in all ages the private ownership of land has been the goal of the 
efforts and the savings of peasant and lord, of clerk and manu- 
facturer. I hope our Colonial Governments will continue jealously 
to safeguard the private ownership of land as a great lever of good, 
both socially and industrially. I will add that already in nearly all 
our Colonies there is that cheap and ready transfer of land which 
insures that it shall be owned in quantities best suited to the 
economic needs of the day. In view of the fiscal necessities of the 
future, I hold that Colonial Governments would be wise if in their 
land sales they could secure in the future some share of that un- 
earned increment arising out of the autonomous increase in the value 
of land inevitable as population increases. But, apart from any 
judicious conditions of sale, the actual results show that in Australia, 
for example, the annual revenue from the sale of the land pays the 
annual charges on Government loans, or, in other words, in exchange 
for its lands the Colony becomes possessed of railways, roads, 
public buildings, post and telegraph services, schools, and population. 

To summarise : In answer to the question, What security is there 
that the Colonies can pay the interest on and ensure the repayment 
of the capital they borrow ? we have the fact that of that capital 
three-fourths has been expended on works which already yield 
sufficient net returns to supply interest and sinking fund, and a 
large proportion of which are saleable assets. Beyond this there 
are Government revenues and resources yielding annually more 
than one quarter of the total liabilities. 
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V. — Private Wealth. 

The question remains, What is the capacity of the colonist to bear 
his fiscal burdens ? We must not forget that the general prosperity 
of the Colonies is at once cause and effect of this ready application 
of borrowed capital to the new-found needs of young but go-ahead 
communities. Population, which is labour, is supplied by immi- 
gration expenditure, and the various public works enumerated, 
roads, schools, railways, and courts of justice, are all necessities of 
industrial growth. Loaned capital is enabling our colonists to 
spread over their fertile domains a network of civilisation and 
security, and to provide themselves from the outset with the best 
£ftcilities of communication which this scientific century can boast. 
It is therefore necessary, in considering the assets of the Colonies^ 
briefly to remind ourselves of the enormous strides taken by private 
investment and enterprise in our Colonies. 

We have evidence of this, of course, in the increase of trade 
between the Mother Islands and the Colonies, the totals of which 
have been as follows : — 

1865. 1870. 1886. 

£ £ £ 

With Australasia 11,700,000 25,800,000 51,400,000 

Grown Cokmies 16,200,000 27,200,000 28,800,000 

North America 7,700,000 16,100,000 18,700,000 

Soath Africa 1,800,000 4,800,000 12,600,000 






Totals £37,400,000 78,900,000 111,500,000 

We find, as evidence of the amount of private business transacted 
in the Colonies themselves, that the total assets of the banks in 
Australia increased from Jg67,200,000 in 1876 to ^6181,000,000 in 
1885, and in North America from £84,000,000 in 1876 to 
Jg47 ,000,000 in 1885. The total expended by Governments on 
railways in Colonies is very largely supplemented by private under- 
takings. Again, the progress of private enterprise is illustrated by 
the fact that in Australasia, North America, and South AMca, 
there have come into being since we colonised them 15 million head 
of horses and cattle and 95 million of sheep. 

The signs of steady and rapid growth go far to prove that the 
Colonial Governments have been right in supplying the necessaries of 
industrial life before the full population was in existence. Not only 
those from the Mother Country who migrate themselves in order to 
labour or follow professions or industries in the Colonies, not only 
those who take their muscles, money, brains, or skill to Colonial 
markets, but also all those who wish, without going themselves, to 
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invest their money in private industry or enterprise, will learn that 
the foundations of civilised life have been well and truly laid by the 
enterprising capital expenditure of the Colonial Governments. 

One main cause of the rapid advance of our Colonies is the cheap 
and ready supply of capital they can obtain from the mother 
country. It is cheap because the whole Empire willingly binds 
itself to defend any portion attacked, and also because every portion 
regulates itself, or is regulated, by certain principles and sanctions 
which render repudiation or breach of contract impossible. The 
supply is ready because for a variety of reasons the Mother Country 
has accumulated and is accumulating an untold quantity of money. 
The holders of all this money are;" quite willing and, indeed, eager, 
to invest in our Colonies, because they believe in them, and there is 
now a commendable eagerness for full information as to the 
resources, condition, and prospects of any particular Colony or 
Colonial undertaking. 

VI. — Relations to Mother Country. 

I feel that I have trespassed too long on the indulgence of the 
audience, but before I close I ask leave to refer to another debt 
owed by the Colonies, and one which they have clearly explained 
they never will repudiate. It is a debt which cannot be stated in 
£ s. d., nor is any such repayment- expected or desired. It is simply 
a debt of true gratitude for the ungrudging assistance rendered by 
the Mother Country to all our Colonies in the days of their youth, 
aye, and of their infancy. 

It may, however, be desirable to sum up this assistance. The 
British taxpayer has freely given direct and special financial aid to 
found the Empire. But let me not be misunderstood. The British 
taxpayer did so at the very outset entirely in his own interests, and 
from motives of pride in the coming greatness of his nation. 
Much of the existing National Debt represents the expense of 
laying the foundations of the Empire. The Cape Colony and 
British Ghiiana came into the Empire in exchange for a capital 
sum of £6,000,000 paid to Holland. Then, in wars and repression 
of insurrections, it may be interesting to remember how much has 
been spent of the British taxpayer's money, although in this case, 
again, his money was expended to carry out his own pohcy, or to 
make good defects and evils consequent on the policy he had 
previously adopted. 

The historical record of special military ^expenditure within our 
own frontiers during the last fifty years reads as follows : — 
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Oanadiui InaatreotiiRi 1R10-44 

KafflrWar 1849-64 

New ZuOuid War 1866 

Aahaotee Ww I874-76- 

South Afriiiui Wan 1ST8-S0 

TnuuTUl and Zaln War 1880 

BeohuanalaDd Expedition 18M 




Of i1 



Total £13,248.000 

Other speoial eipenditnce was incorred io' the ladi&n Matiny, the 
AbTsainian Expedition, which oust £8,000^000 ; Etnd more recently 
in Egypt and in spoaial preparationa ia view of war scarea, ail in 
support of the preeti^ and the pow«r of the Empire. 

In addition to tfaiH there hoa been a normal net eipenditare of 
£2,000,000 a year for miUtary purposes in the smaller Colonies. 
Tbe British taxpayer has never grudged money to keep the British 
fleet ofhcient, and now he is freely granting what may be ueceasBry 
to proTide coaling-station a and other defenoea. 

All thia marka hia atubborn determination to keep inviolate and 
inviolable the whole of the British Empire, and it is (his deter- 
mination to atriko when need ariaas that has won respect for the 
territorial integrity of the Empire, and for the lives and properties 
of its citizens. This aenae of socnrity has been at tbe foundation 

the financial credit the Goloniea now eojoy, and it is a foundation 
loh no one in the Mother Country will care or dare to disturb or 

laken. 

One groat reason for this is the welcome fact that as a Colony 
grows to feel its strength, it at once claims the rights and acts np 
to the responsibilitiea of national manhood. I have seen for myself 
in G&nftda and in .Australia expenditure, purpoae, and entbnaiasm 
in the sacred cause of aolf-defence precisely similar in kind to that 
which bailt up the Britiah Empire. Tbia decided and apirited action 
will serve materially to enhance the financial credit of these 
Colonies, for it proves that the old lion Itvea again in his offspring, 
and that the British nation, instead of nearing its end, has found 
in the national expansion of the Victorian age a new lease of 
' ;orone Ufe. 

The foot that tbe Britiah taxpayer pays without grudging to 
ipport the fleet and the army, and to fortify and defend the oom- 
mtmicalions of the Empire, ia because the prosperity of the Mother 
Islands is more and more bound up with the prosperity of the 
Colonies. What I have said will show that not only in trade but 
.also in investments, the residents io the Uother Islands are hecom> 
daily far more concerned in the secorily and progress of the 
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Colonies tlian of foreign conntriea. If bondholders are to hava 
inflaence ia directing the national policiea, let the Colonial bond- 
holders, whether in public or private investments, see to make their 
voices heard. 

And now, in conclitBion, I would briefly aummariae the main argu- 
ments which can be dedaced from the analysis I have made of 
Colonial Government Sectirities. 

(1) Investments of British capital in Colonial Government 
Seonritiea are increasing rapidly; both absolutely, and also rela- 
tively to investments in foreign Government securitiea, 

(2) This is eminently desirable, for the political reason that within 
onr United Empire wa need never faar the risks of default, repudia- 
tion, or destruction of the Slate, which have caused such sad 
and serions losses oa British investments in foreign government 
securities. 

(8) It ia also desirable for the economic reason that our Colonies 
are chiefly enpaged in opening np or working new areaa of groat 
natural wealth, which, for many years to come, will aupply, 
abundantly, raw materials and foods to, and consnme the manu- 
factures of, the United Kingdom. 

It is also desirable because, in developing these productive areas, 
new channels are opened for the employment of the ledundant 
capital and population of the Mother Islands : — 

(5) It is also desirable, because withont the ready aid of cheap 
capital, the progress of our Colonies would be seriously retarded. 

(6) It must be generally acknowledged that the Colooial Govern- 
ments have wisely expended the monies they have obtained on loan 
in laying the necessary foundations of future growth and greatnesH. 

(71 As a last argument of the seven, let me sound, with no un- 
certain sound, this note of warning. The extraordinary rapidity 
of the development of the Colonies has gone ahead, and keeps 
ahead, of the knowledge that moves or controls the average investor 
in the world's financial pivot — London. Enjoying a personal 
famiharity with the places, men, and affairs of most of our Colonies 
I notice, but not with any surprise, the curious mistakes for which 
ignorance is so often responsible. But the note of warning I would 
offer, with all duo deference to Colonial Go%'ernment8, is this, 
absolute confidence must be instilled in the investor that the loans 
will be devoted to right purposes. So long as Colonial statesmen 
maintain their present loan policy, ao long will they obtain cheap 
money in England: hut their conduct must continue to be based 
on two golden rales: spend no borrowed capital on anything 
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except reprodaotive objects ; and let the extent of Bnoh works be 
based on sober and truthfol estimates of the prospects or needs of 
the district concerned. 

I have endeavonred to be as brief as the magnitude of my snbject 
would allow, and this because I see present many Colonial statesmen 
who, from their experiences of affairs in the past not less than from 
their control over the affairs of to-day, can give invaluable and 
authoritative instruction to the home-keeping public. It is possible 
they may seize this occasion to make valuable statements in public, 
although the seal of official secrecy may prevent the world knowing 
whether or no they have already advanced such arguments at the 
conference. I am confident it is the earnest hope of this meeting 
that some of the delegates should now address it. Let me beg of 
those who will speak to look leniently on the particular figures 
I have given. In handling such a mass of records, formed on 
such various bases, I could hardly hope for arithmetical accuracy 
in every detail ; and there may be, in addition, errors of copying, or 
even of printing ; but I do not doubt but that the general results are 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose in hand. 

At the outset I sought to make terms with my audienca They 
were to grant me an indulgent hearing ; I was to give a humdrum, 
dry, and tedious dissertation, full of figures. The audience has 
more than fulfilled its part of the contract ; I have done my best 
to fulfil mine. 

But I trust that the analysis I have made, however dry and 
tedious, will, at all events, prove this : That, in addition to the 
iron links which steamers and railways and telegraph cables have 
set up to bind our Empire into commercial union ; in addition to 
the silken threads of community in traditions, history, aspirations, 
and religion, which bind up the Empire in enduring political union ; 
— ^we must not fail to appreciate at their true value those golden 
links of capital and credit which bind the Golonies to the Mother 
Country and the Mother Country to the Colonies in that financial 
imion which is the very life-blood of conmiercial progress and 
industrial prosperity. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Income Tax Bkturnsw 

Amomit of dividends and annuities from Home, Indian, Colonial, and 
Foreign Stocks received by residents in England, together with yield of 
income-tax thereon for the years 1872-8 and 1888-4. 

TlBLV I. 
Summarjf Aeeauni qf TotaU. 





Ineome Beckoned as Chargeable. 


Income Tax Paid. 


Wbere Invested. 


Year. 


Increase 

or 
decrease. 


Year. 


Percentage 
of Total. 




18724J. 


1888^. 


4d. 1872-3. 


5d. 1883-4. 


1872-3. 


18834. 


United Kingdom... 


21,161,000 


£ 
20,196,000 


£ 
-906,000 


£ 
862,600 


£ 
420,000 


63 


49 


India 


7,026,000 


7,162,000 


+136,000 


118,000 


163,000 


18 


18 


Anstralasift 

Crown Ooloniee ... 
North America ... 
Etonth Africa 


1,804,000 
148.000 
765.000 
136^000 


4,347,000 
199.000 

1,139,000 
760,000 


+2,643,000 

+66,000 

+384,000 

+624,000 


••» 

• «• 

• •• 


• •• 

• »• 

• •• 


• •• 
••• 

• •• 

• •• 

e 

• •• 
••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 

• •• 






Colonies, total 


2,838,000 


6,446,000 


+3,607.000 


47,000 


136^000 


16 


Foreign, Eorope... 

Foreign, Asia 

Foreign, Africa ... 
Foreign, America.. 


6,423,000 

73,000 

1,327,000 

2,617,000 


3,741,000 
162,000 
938,000 

1,941,000 


-1,682.000 

+89,000 

-389,000 

-676^000 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 
■ • • 


••• 

• •• 
•■• 

• •• 


• ■ • 

• • • 

• •• 

■ • • 


Foreign, total 


9,340,000 


6.782,000 


-2,668,000 


166,000 


142,000 


22 


17 


errand tnfcai ...rtt.,. 


40,366,000 


40,674,000 


+209,000 


673,0.0 


861,000 


100 


100 
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APPENDIX B. 
Statistics of Colonial Growth. 



Colonies. 


Annual Totals (in thoueands)., 


Popaladon— 


1861. 

606 
2,080 
2,401 

406 


1861. 

1,266 

3,937 

3,929 

620 


1871. 

1,926 
6,116 
3,833 

872 


1881. 

2,743 
6,161 
4,604 
1,123 


1886. 

8,8H 
5,798 
4,919 


Grown Colonies 

North Ameiioa...... 


Bonth AfrioA 


1,606 






Totals * 


6,338 

2,089 

1,776 

1,630 

318 


9,062 

6,774 

2,860 

2,639 

863 


11,746 

9,737 

4,178 

«,661 

861 


19,681 

20,606 
6,311 
8,391 
3,619 


16,792 
23,678 


Berenne^ 

Australasia 


Crown Colonies 


6,421 


North America 


7,124 


Bonth Africa.... ...t- 


8,991 






Totals £ 

Shippings 

Anstralasia .................. 


6,663 

1,767 

4,840 

3,766 

475 


18,026 

2,896 

8,649 

6,766 

661 


19,437 

4,394 

18,388 

6,236 

402 


37,827 

9,S04 

86,943 

8,749 

2,290 


40,109 
14,614 


Crown Colonies 


46,605 


North Ajnerica 


8,835 


Bonth Africt^... 


1,990 






Totals tons 


10,847 

8,960 

' 16,416 

1«,719 

2,472 


17,941 

61,202 

26,713 

24,666 

6,063 


29,420 

64,668 

62,046 

89,278 

7,717 


66,486 

101,078 
63,062 
45,480 
16,890 


71,453 
116,838 


Jfiztemal Trade— 

Anstralasia 


Crown Colonies 


68,225 


North America 


43,108 


South Africa 


14,122 






Totals £ 

Qoremment Becorities' 
Australasia 


46,666 

68 

892 

4,213 




107,643 

11,878 

1,920 

14,263 

616 


163,708 

39,040 
3,663 

16,890 
1,860 


226,601 

96,132 

6,60(1 

82,663 

14,802 


241,288 

140,807 
6,808 


Crown Colonies 


North America 


54,000 


Bouth Africa 


25,434 






Totals 


6,163 


28,676 


61,443 


149,886 


226,634 






Grand Totals in millions 


78 


176 


286 


464 


596 



NoTi.— At recent rate of growth, estimated grand totals for 1891s870i for 1901=1,MO. 
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APPENDIX C. 

purposks fob which colonial government l0an8 have been 

Expended. 



CoLojrut. 



AottralMia , 

Grown Colonlea , 
Norih America 
Scotb Africa ... 



Totals. 



Amoust (in thooaands), up to 1886. 



Exraaxxs vrov 



Railwacfs. 



Total. 



Per 

Gent. 

of 

Total. 



£ 

87,220 

a,707 

86,600 

17,100 



143.627 



63 
43 
67 
67 



64 



Other labile 


Worka. 




Per 


l*btaL 


Cent 
of 




Total. 


£ 


36,243 


25 


2,430 


38 


13.260 


26 


6,888 


21 
24 


66.318 







Wars.Defioita, 


Immigration. 


and other 




chargee. 




Per 




Per 


Totai 


Cent, 
of 


Total 


Gent 
of 




Total. 




Total. 


£ 




£ 


4,856 


8-6 


13.680 


9-6 


610 


10 


656 


9 


Nil. 


■ • • 


4.260 


8 


410 


a 


2.636 


10 
9 


6.876 


8 


20,932 



Total. 



£ 

140.897 

6.803 

64,000 

26,434 

226.634 



Non.^The^e amounts do not Rive the absolate total expeaditure on th* several items, 
be.»ase large and Taryiog amoonta are speut* in addition, oat of covrent revenue. 



Discussion. • 

Sir John W. Dowmbb, E.C.M.O. (Premier of South Australia 
and Delegate to* the Colonial Conference) : I little knew when I 
received the very generous invitlttion — and I have received many 
such since my stay in England — to a banquet of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, that there was a responsibility attaching to their hospitality 
— the responsibility that I should be liable to be called upon at a 
moment's notice to make a speech following the most able and 
elaborate. paper to which we have just Ustened, and in which I was 
expected not only to correct or vouch for the statements of the 
lecturer, but also to evolve suddenly and without preparation a 
considerable amount of original thought myself. I can only say 
that it would be unfair to you, unfair to myself, and certainly a 
very poor compliment to the able paper presented to us this even- 
ing, to attempt to make an elaborate address* upon the subject- 
matter which it contains. So far as the position of the Colonies is 
concerned, I am pleased to think that these is a more general 
interest felt at the present time in the remoter portions of the 
Empire than has existed in the past. I am also glad to know that 
we colonists, by means of the electric telegraph, which flashes the 
news from one end of the earth to the other almost while we are 
speakiog, and the greater facilities due to improved steam oom- 
munication, by which opportunity is afforded us of more frequent 
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tttUfttcmne witb e*eh oilier, are beecmung more as we were when 
we f mi left joa, sod that joo are agun begmniiig to feel for ns 
the §ettiimenU joa enee etltertainedy and which we on oar part 
hare wnwr forgotten* Toa aee, we m the Colomes had no tradi- 
tioni»-H>nlj joars : we had no history of our own— we onlj had 
the history c^ England, and as a residt we hare probably beeome 
more English than yoorselres. Mr. Baden-Powell has well said 
that there is a tie which binds ns together much closer than mere 
commerciAl transactions coold do, bat which at the same time 
makes the securities offered by the Ck>lonies much more reliable 
than those which may be pat forward by a foreign land, and that is 
the certainty that however mach we may qoarrel with yoa or amongst 
ottrselves, we will never assist anybody else to do so. Bat to go 
from questions of sentiment to the harder topics dealt with in this 
paper, I may say that it has been a matter of surprise to ns in 
Australia for many years that the English capitalist, who is sup- 
posed to be a very able and far-seeing man, and to be acquainted 
with all sorts and conditions of men and things, should have failed 
to become possessed of a more accurate appreciation of the perfect 
safety of the investments which were offered him in the shape of 
Colonial Becurities. Obtaining little or no interest at home, he still 
seemed to think it impossible that anything such a long way off 
could be a safe security, and, in spite of tiie fact, with which he was 
well acquainted, that a very large trade indeed was carried on 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies, and that in a very 
short space of time it had doubled itself, seemed determined to shut 
his eyes to what all experience had proved, and to persist in his 
scepticism as to the possibility of the undertakings in which he was 
asked to invest being such very good speculations. I was only just 
now remarking to Mr. Baden-Powell that in this respect we may 
flud a parallel state of things in our own individual experience. We 
have, perhaps, at one time known children from whom we 
have beoomo separated for many years. We do not forget them, 
but wo do not appreciate at all accurately the difference which 
twenty or thirty years has made in them, and we actually need 
personal contact to bring us into touch with one another, and to 
give us a perfect appreciation of the altered state of oiroumstanoes 
which has come about. I believe that that consummation is 
fast being reached with regard to the people of this country and 
their fellows in the Colonies, and I consider that the Conference 
which is now being held will do much to induce a reciprocation on 
the part of tlie people of England of the feeling which we in 
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AuHtralia entertain towards them. With reference to the fibres 
that have been collated io the paper, I do not propoaa to de&l with 
them ; but that the trade of the Colouies has increased in the mar- 
Tellous ratio set forth by Mr. Baden-Powell is a matter of statistics 
about which there can be no question, though it seems almost 
inoredibie that the trade of Aastralia should have leaped Irom 
£5,000,000 in 1848 to £115,000,000 at the present time, whilst it is 
even still more extraordiaary that that trade should represent 
no lesii than £35 per head of the population. These figures will 
appear to be bo startling to those who are in the habit of making 
oomparisona onlj with regard to events that take place in older 
communities, that some httle time must elapae before persons will 
thoroughly recognise the immense strides which the continent of 
Austraha has taken during the last fifty years. But I did not come 
here to-night to dilate upon figures which the lecturer has already 
dealt with so carefully, effectively, and exhaustively. I have been 
called upon quite unexpectedly to address you, and I can only now 
express on behalf of myself and my colleagues in the Conference 
the satisfaotion we all have in feeling that there is a strong seuti- 
ment throoghout England that we are of some value, and ask the 
people of the United Kingdom to extend that degree of considera- 
tion and appreciation to us which we have always felt for them. 
In conclusion, I may mention that the South Australian Loan 
which was floated to-day realised a larger earn than has ever 
before been given for the stock of that Colony, which is due, I 
believe, to the British public beiag now more fully awake to 
the valuable securities which it is in the power of the Colonies to 
offer. 

Sir WiLUAH FrrzaEBBBBT, K.C.M.G. (Delegate for New Zealand 
to the Colonial Conference) : lalso maydeprecatebeing calledupon 
at short notice to make a speech upon a subject which requires 
great attention and clearness in exposition : but I feel that it would 
be ungracious if I declined to accede to the request made to ma. 
As to appearing before you as a critic of such a careful analysis aa 
has been given you of this financial subject, it goes without saying 
that were 1 to do so you would regard me as being influenced byaD 
audacity which I must say is quite foreign to my nature. Ksver- 
theless, there are some points on wliich, perhaps, you would like to 
hear the opinion of one coming from the other end of the world. 
Indeed, we have come here not simply to attend to oar official 
duties at the Cunferenoe, but also to explain our opinions «o that 
the people of this country may know in some mewura what toe oiu 
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thoughts and the manner of men we are in those countries of which 
we have the honour to be the representatives. B^r the courtesy cf 
your able secretary, I had sent me this afternoon a copy of this 
evening's lecture, to which we listened with so much interest and 
edification ; and having hastily gone over it, there are one or two 
points to which I find I should like to refer. There are some ques- 
tions the importance of which cannot be represented by the array 
of 8o many figures, but which, nevertheless, have in them the very 
eseenoeof finance, and it is upon such matters that I wish to say a 
few words. Mr. Baden-Ponell, to use plain language, has referred 
to the fear of repudiation by the Colonies of the debts they have 
incurred. We have borrowed your money, you are our creditors, 
and as such you naturally desire to be perfectly certain as to the 
safety of the Becurity ; but even among sharp and shrewd men of 
business there arises a feeling of nervousness, for which they can 
scarcely account, and no doubt Mr. Baden -Po well somehow or other 
has experienced such an attack, though now ho is anxious to soothe 
and calm your miudd. 1 can assure you, however, that you need 
be no more afraid of the Colonies repudiating the loans which have 
been pubholym&de to them by the people of this country, than that 
a £5 Bank of England note would not be met ii' you were to present 
it in Threadneedle-street. If it la expected that ws cau say we have 
spent the borrowed money in ways that the most sagacious, careful, 
and unenterprising man can approve, then I must admit that we 
have made many mistakes; but they have not beeu the errors of 
dishonest people, but have been due to want of sufficient judgment 
and experience. Now, pardon me for saying so, but I beheve that 
the great bulk of the people of England kuow but very little of their 
Colonies, and I would point out to you in all sincerity and with 
deference that you must look to them as a moans of preserving the 
great Empire which you have carried on this thousand years. At 
my time of life, and after nearly half a century of endeavour to 
build up institutions similar to those which are our glory, and have 
been that of those who have gone before, I tell you plainly that 
there are too many of you in this country, and I am grieved to 
think that while there are Colonies iu which the Euglish language 
is spoken, where English institutions are abundant, where there ia 
free education of a most excellent character, and where that love of 
liberty prevails which, thank God, is inherent in the British race, 
you still stop here, and even fiud it diflicull to get enough to eat 
and to drink. Why do you do so ? Is it because you are afraid at 
a eea voyage? Well, you might with reason ha^e been afraid to 
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ntiderUke the journey fifty yeaie ago ; but under preseDt oonditions, 
if this consideration liaa any weight with yon, I say yoa are un- 
worthy of your great countrymen who, two oenturiee ago, made tbeae 
islands what they are ; and I maintain that the people of this coun- 
try fibonld oall upon their leaders and rulers to assist them to 
promote in some effectual manner a steady stream of emigratioD 
from these shores every year. In saying tliia, do not think that I 
am travelling wide of the subject, and if you will allow me I will 
illustrate in a homely way the pertinence of what I am saying to 
the matter before us. If, when you see a man struggling under the 
weight of a sack of flour, you take one end of it, the burden to him 
is hghtened, while you do not feel the weight very seriously ; and 
so, if you send out to us in the Colonies those who will share our 
financial burden, you will at once relieve us — in fact, you will be 
doing a very clever thing by killing two birds with one stone ; that 
is, you wiU relieve your own overcrowded population and reassure 
the timid creditor. Yon have to look towards the new horizons 
that are stretching out before you In the distance, and the only way 
in which you can cement the union between your dependencies and 
yourselves is by becoming more closely acquainted with each other, 
and thus promote mutual confidence, which is the very essence of 
credit. Science has placed in our hsnds in this great nineteenth 
century, in the shape of improved telegraph and postal communi- 
cations, means of intercourse of which we have not half availed 
ourselves, but it is only in this way that distance can be annihilated, 
and even now it is no esaggeralion to say that the world is becoming 
smaller. In reality, all parts of the Empire are closer together 
than ever, but there still remains a great deal to be done before we 
oan be on really intimate terms with one another. It has been 
stated that the net return from colonial railways, after deducting 
management and running expenses is 4 per cent. ; but, so ^ aa 
the Colony which I have the honour to represent is concerned, I 
think 8i per cent, would more accurately represent the actual profit. 
I would point out, however, that in New Zealand— and I have no 
doubt the same argument will apply to Other new coantrlea — we 
have not been able, energetic and enterprising as we have been, to 
complete all our lines of railway, with the result that wo have odda 
and ends of lines ending in nowhere. But hy and by these will be 
carried on to tlte termini, and then the present B^ per cent, will 
rise to a much higher figure. I merely allude to this to show that 
we are perhaps placed in a more mieatisfactory condition as to 
credit than in reality the merits of oar case warrant. At tixQ preeeul 
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time thsre seema to be a notion abroad that when a GoTernment 
bori-owe money there muet hare been, or is hkely to be, some 
terribly lavish and frnitleas espenditDre on wars, which have so 
greatly increased what aie called public debts ; but the wise, Bcien- 
tific, and philosophical diatinctioD which Mr. Ijaden-Powell has 
drawn in his paper in regard to the designation of loans will do 
much to di-aw the veil from your eyes on this subject. In my own 
Colony wars have arisen, and great expenditnre has been incurred 
in consequence ; but I am proud to be able to say that at the present 
time there is an enduring peace between ua and the natives of New 
Zealand, and an amity and friendliness growing up between na 
which is most gratifying to all ooucerned. I have the honour to 
preside over what is called the Legislative Council — an Upper 
House — and in that Council there are three members of the native 
race, and I can assure yon that those gentlemen behave just as well 
as any of their English colleagues. Within a short distance of my 
own home several native gentlemen reside in establishmeotsjuatas 
good as my own, and which, I beheve, are conducted just as nicely. 
I mention these things because they tend to show the improbability 
of any further war expenditure, which forms a considerable portion 
of onr public indebtedness. 

Mr. Hybe Clabke : I am sure we must all feel that my hon. 
Mend the lecturer has brought before this meeting a subject of very 
great importance, though it may not properly be called a Colonial 
question, because it is really and truly a home question. It ia this 
country from which the money corner, and the other side of the 
world to which it goes. We are indebted to the hon. gentleman for 
calling attention to the fact that the debts of the Colonies are not 
to be compared with the national debts of other countries, which 
latter represent no assets. This I have long maintained on behalf 
of the Colonies. I am very much surprised that, coming as he does 
from the benches of the House of Commons, he has not made tha 
comparison, which would he a very close one indeed, of the new 
local debt which has been instituted by Mr. Goachen. That trans- 
fer of a portion of the National Debt to the looul liabilities of this 
country is a much nearer analogy to the Colonial debts thau thoaa 
which have been commonly adopted. It is of great importance that 
the distinction should be kuowa, because we have had lately a great 
number of false comparisons and fake statistics. The hon. gentle- 
man who holds such a distinguished position in New Zealand has 
been very anxious to infuse confidence into the investors in this 
country, but I think those who are aoquainted with Colonial inTeat- 
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mentfl here will tell bim that it is by no raeans neoeasary to do bo. 
The naeaBure of the confidence of the public is to be ganged by the 
two Coloaiol toaas which have just been placed at the highest pos- 
sible rates, and not by the writings of individuals who are not 
investors, and who endeavour to excite alarm or to di^tin^ish 
tbomaelves by publishing statistics whiiih in reality have no relation 
to the subject at all. I diifer from my hon. friend in the com- 
parisons he has drawn with regard to foreign investments. His 
financial leader in the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Eicbeiiuer, would tell him, " Do not trnst these figures with regard 
to the revenue people in this country derive from foreign stocks." 
That is for a very good reason— the Ghaacellor of the Exchequer 
cannot get at tbe figures and facts. The coupons on foreign stocks, 
KB plenty of holders throughout this country oan tell, have been for 
many years sold to dealers here and sent to the Continent, so as to 
escape tbe income-tax. The Chancellors of tbe Exchequer take the 
deepest interest in the subject, and have made very great efforts 
indeed to make themselves acquainted with the moneys that are 
received in this country from foreign etockB, and that do not come 
into tbeir hands. The extraordinary thing is that, while the 
amouitt so received is becoming larger, tbe receipts of tbe Exchequer 
have become lesa Therefore, I recommend our Colonial friends to 
content themselves with their marvellous success in the great money 
market of tbe world, and not to make comparisons with other 
classes of securities. One deduction my bon. friend bas drawn is 
that within a period of twelve years the credit of tbe Colonics baa 
increased one-half. Now, one of the most valuable possessions of a 
new and undeveloped country is credit, for without it natural land 
is wortli nothing. If the lecturer wants to make a comparison with 
foreign countries, let bim take South America, where there are 
communities having a constitutional government, but who do nut 
know tbe moral and pecuniary value of credit nor of honesty. The 
consequence is that not only do they have to pay enormous sums 
for their loans, but they are hable to be swindled by adventurers 
from this and other countries. It is one of the greatest proofs 
of real progress on the part of tbe Colonies that they have known 
how to create and how to preserve credit. It is totally impossible 
for any new country to provide out of its own resources the moans 
to plunge, as it were, into civilisation. People at home say, " If 
these railways will be so reproductive, and pay so well, why do not 
i. w ^ oolonista subscribe the money themselves ? " But it must be 
■^Bpimembered that a man out there has some of the richest land in the 
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world under bis eyes, and lie has enongli to do to darelop that by ex- 
pending all hie means and his labour npon it, and he mast come to 
you if he wishes properly to develop the communioations and the other 
resources of hie country. At the present moment colonists are taking 
capital from England, hut before many years are over the whole of 
their securities will have passed into their own hands, and that not 
simply by means of sinking funds and by redemption, but by pur- 
chase of the very titles with the resouroea created by these loans. 
It must, too, be taken into account that their railway and pubUc 
works add a fourfold value to every acre of land in tlieir neigh- 
bourhood. The broad distinction which has been drawn by my 
bon. friend is this, that the loans of the Colonies are like the loans 
of a yoang man in bueinesa. He knows a trade, begius business, and 
then wants more money to develop it. He obtains what he requires, 
and so is enabled to save more, because it is now possible for bim 
to increase his undertaking. The subject before us to-night is of 
ancb importance that it should be properly understood, and it ia 
with a view of not standing in the way of the many gentlemen who 
would like to take part in the discussion that I now close by saying 
that I am entirely in accord witb almost everything contained in 
the lecturer's able paper. One comment I would make ia this, that 
if India wera as well provided with railways aa the Colonies, the 
wealth of the Empire would be enormously increased, 

Mr. Jobs Eobinsoh (Delegate for Natal to the Colonial Con- 
ference! : I am under the great disadvantage of having only entered 
this room half an hour ago, and of being debarred from the privi- 
lege of listening to what I am sure must have been a very able 
paper. Through the kindness of a friend, however, I have bad the 
good fortune to be able to glance briefly over It, and I must say that 
I think it adds another obligation to the many obligations which 
colonists owe to Mr. Baden-Powell for his unceasing efforts in their 
behalf. It will add, I am certain, most materially to the know- 
ledge of the people of this country on a moat important subject. 
These loans form in every sense of the term the truest of golden 
links, binding the inhabitants of these islands to their Colonial 
fellow subjects. There is no motive power which operates more 
successfully that that of self-interest, and I am convinced that 
every person who baa a financial stake in any of the Colonies will 
fsel more interest on that account in Colonial subjects than he could 
possibly otherwise do. Mr. Baden-Powell has truly said that 90 
per cent, of these Colonial loans are devoted to reproductive money- 
earuing works, and I only wish you could fully understand what 
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tliat means. These works are in the main railways and harbonrs, 
and these railiraya reaUv represent money which is spent in thia 
country. It ia money a lar^e proportion of which is repreeented 
by the necessary matcnalx, the labonr and the ekill employed in 
their constmctioD. Thprefore, when yoa invest in loans raised for 
the pnrpoBe of constructini; these Hoes yon are promoting expendi- 
ture by which yonr manufacturers, artisans, and engineers directly 
profit. And the same remark applies to harhours. These tend as 
much to the benefit of Imperial trade as to the benetit of the 
Colonies themaelvea, as they are designed to allow free ingress and 
egress to those in^Tiifit^ent vessels which are the pride and glory of 
this nation, and it is owing to the deepening of those harbours that 
you are able so to increase the size of your merchant ships as to 
add enormonsly to the wealth of the shipping interest in Great 
Britain. As regards the part of the Empire with which I am con- 
neoted, I regret to say that a certain portion of the money we have 
borrowed from home investors has been appropriated to war pur- 
poses. South Africa alone among British Colonies Ims had to 
stand the brunt of wars for which we have not been wholly respon- 
sible, and again and again onrsoldicrs, our volunteers, our colonists, 
and our natives have stood shouldfr to shoulder with the Imperial 
forces in fighting for the i!efence of their ooantry nnd for the bonour 
of their Queen. Therefore; altbongh South Africans may labour 
under a disadvantage as to the cause of the debts which they have 
incurred, yet I think we may claim from thia country some measure 
of sympathy when we come here to borrow money for reproductive 
works which will, I hope, tend to put an end once and for all to the 
wars that have devastated South Africa. We are very anxious in 
Natal to complete our railway system and our harbour works, and 
it is highly probable that in due course, and ere long, we shall ask 
the British public to help us to do so. Believe me, then, when I 
say that thece railways and harbours will be the means of making 
South Africa take its stand by the side of those Anstralasian and 
Canadian groups of Colonies whose greatness and pronperity 
redound so much to the glory and credit of this Empire. In con- 
ehiflion I would only add that as regards the question of default 
which has been mooted, you may make np your minds that under 
no conceivable conditions will any British Colonial community be 
found wanting as regards the payment of interest on its bonds. 
The Colony I have the honour to represent has on one or two 
OOf uions been in financial diflicalties; but the one point which the 
t^lftlnre there has always kept in view has been to maintain, at 
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all coBts, ths finaneial credit of Boutli Africa isviolate and anim- 
paiied, and wbftt has been done by Natal in tbia respect will, I am 
aura, be also at all times, and ander all cir cuius lances, equally done 
by all the otber Colonies of Great Britain. 

Ur. EoiTAaD Lanoton (late Minister of Finance, Victoria) : It is 
manj' years ago, Mr. Chairman, since I had the honour of addressing 
yon in a pablio capacity, and it is atill longer since I had tlie sstis- 
litction of standing before an audience of my fellow countrymen rn 
my native land. I have been for thirty five years a citizen at 
Victoria, and daring that time have filled a few public offices; 
wlillat on more than one occasion I have held Her Majesty's Com- 
misiiion ae a Minister of the Crown. As the duties of my office 
were largely those relating to finance, I may be forgiven on an 
occasion like this for saying a word on the very interesting and able 
paper to which Mr. Baden- Powell has treated us -, and I must express 
my great gratitude for the privilege of being invited to listen to it. 
The paper evinces a vast amount of labour in its preparation, and 
a considerable knowledge on the part of its anthor, not merely erf 
details to be derived from Blue Books, but of the existing ciroam- 
stances and facts relating to the Colonies. As a colonist of Victoria, 
I do not quite like the idea of coming before an Engbsb andienoe, 
as Antonio came before Bhylock, with a possibility of being told, 
" You say, We would have moneys." We are thankful to obtain 
money, it is true, but for my part I am not prepared to ask for it 
" with 'bated breath and whispering humbleness." We either have 
good security to offer for what we ask from the British pnblio, or 
we have not ; and if the British pubHc think we have not, then I 
say, "Don't lend us your money." I am, of course, better acquainted 
with the circumBtances of Victoria, than with those of any other 
Colony, and I should just like to say a word or two with special 
reference to it. The Government there has borrowed for public 
purposes £30,000,000 ; and what is the security ? Well, Mr. Baden- 
Powell has pointed out that the Colonies as a whole have spent 
90 per cent, of their loans on reproductive public works ; but our 
works have cost £48,000,000, and every scrap of them is mortgaged 
to you. But that is not all. The total value of the property 
which is rated in our shires and boroughs, which are equivalent to 
your counties and cities and towns, was over £120,000,000 last 
year, and upon that security the British creditor has the first 
mortgage. He has £120,000,000 worth of freehold estate within 
those limits, to say nothing of what is outside them, and in addi- 
tion £48,000,000 worth of pubhc works, nearly all of which are 
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reproduotive. Our railways last year actually yielded a higher rate 
of interest than we are paying to those who advanced the money 
for their construction— the net return, for the year ending June 80, 
1886, being 4*86 per cent. I went the other day to Brighton, and 
I was astonished at the indications I saw there of the enormous 
wealth of the British people. A more beautiful watering-place can 
scarcely be conceived, and a traveller who has been to all the 
watering-places of Europe assured me that he had never seen any 
to be compared with it, and did not believe there was one. Now 
you have invested in Brighton, as nearly as I can estimate, about 
ig50,000,000 ; and for what ? Sunply to provide for the health 
and recreation of a small section of the people of London ; and 1 
should like to ask whether a security that depends for its value upon 
fashion, or habit, or caprice, is one whit better than that which I 
have been telling you about ? the only difference being that one is 
at your doors and the other at the end of the world. It rejoices 
me greatly to learn that the want of knowledge of the circumstances 
of the Australian Colonies which used to prevail is rapidly diminish- 
ing. When, thirty-five years ago, I left this country, the popular 
idea was that supplied by the Bev. Sydney Smith. In one of his 
essays in The Edinburgh Review the witty Canon of St. Paul's said 
of Botany Bay — which was then a sort of generic term for the 
whole of Australia — ** To dine with men who have not been tried 
for their lives is a luxury not to be enjoyed in such a community.** 
*< And people," he added, ** who are so nice and so proper had better 
settle at Clapham Common than at Botany Bay." That idea, how- 
ever, has now been dispelled, though there is still a want of know- 
ledge concerning us which is to be deplored. Within the last few 
years one of the most eminent firms of London solicitors sent out 
some documents to be certified — before whom, do you think? 
Before the " British Consul** in Melbourne I The firm to which 
the documents were sent, thinking that some clerk had been set to 
write the letter who was not acquainted with the fact that Victoria 
is a British Colony, took no notice of the direction, but had the 
papers certified in the ordinary manner, according to the law of 
the Colony. Four months afterwards, the Melbourne solicitors 
again received the documents, together with a furious letter stating 
that they had paid no attention to the instructions which had been 
given them, and that the documents were worthlesa Now, if 
ignorance so dense could prevail in such a quarter, is it to be 
wondered at that the general public have but a meagre acquaintance 
with the vast resources of the Antipodes 7 However, I rejoice that 

u 
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the people at borne aro fast becoming more enlightened on tba 
aobject, and tliat, not because we eball in consequence be able to 
borrow more money, but bocaaso I desire that Australasia should 
remain what I beliere it will always be — part and parcel of the 
^eat British Empire. I tboaght as I listened to Mr. Baden-Powell 
that there was one discordant note in his addreES. I did not tike 
that reference to the Imperial Parliament and repudiation, as if it 
were necessary for the Imperial Government to restrain na from 
repudiating our obligations. Now, if there ia one thing that Par- 
liament can do it is to recognise that the soil of the British CoIddigb 
is British soil ; and though there was some talk a few years ago 
among certain polilioiaus that we AustraUan and Canadian colonists 
might go, if wo liked, I assure you — and I speak the unanimous 
opinion of the people of Victoria when I say it — that we do not 
intend to go ; that we value our birthright too highly to think of 
going ; that ve consider your glorious traditions and history belong 
to OS as much as to you ; and that we would retain the charter of 
freedom and justice which is ours by birth, and hand it down to 
our children as t!ie boat heritage we can leave them. Therefore I 
say that, so long as that seatiment prevails, and so long as there is 
the unanunons feeUng at home that the British Empire must be 
preserved in its integrity, there need be no fear that the British 
creditor will ever lose a penny by any of his Australian debtors. 
I have shown you that the security is good ; I will ask you to take 
my word for it that the intentions of the colonists are honest, and 
I am sure you will accept that as a final and satisfactory comment 
on the question of Colonial QoTemmcnt Securities. 

ICr. J. G. CoLKEB : I did not intend to take part in the discussion 
this evening, and I feel some diffidence in making any remarks at 
this hour, bnl I should hhe to take the opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Baden-Powell for the very interesting papei which ho has read 
to us. I think that we must all admire tlie stamina and the 
capacity for hard work which are his characterisdcs, for it is no 
small matter, after ipending most of the days and most of the 
nights in the Honso of Commons, as he does, to devote a large por- 
tion of the balance of his time to working up Colonial questions for 
the instruction of the people of this country. Mr. Baden-Powell 
always discusses bo thoroughly any subject with which ho deals 
that ho really leaves very little opportunity for subsequent 
speakers ; but I desira to call attention to one or two matters in las 
paper to which I must take exception from a Canadian poini of 
viov. He states in one place that the sclUug prices of Colonial 
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Oovernment 4 per cent, seooritiea are now two or three points 
4kbove par ; I most, however, inform Mr. Baden-Powell that so fiar 
«s Canada 4 per cents, are ooncemed he would not be able to bay 
«my of them to-day under six or seven points premium. As a 
matter of fact, Canada three-and-a-half per cents, are now being 
quoted at over 101. In another place, Mr. Baden-Powell states 
that the Canadian revenue is only about £8,990,000 ; this must be 
a clerical error on Mr. Baden-Powell*s part, for in another part of 
his paper he gives the correct figure, which is over seven millions 
sterling. I have no doubt, however, that Mr. Baden-Powell will 
correct these figures before the publication of his paper in detail. 
Another point that I should like to mention is that Mr. Baden- 
Powell's statement of the Canadian Debt as £54,000,000 is one 
which requires a little qualification and explanation. In the first 
place, I may say that the assets represent about £10,000,000 
sterling, which reduces the net debt to about £44,000,000. About 
£19,000,000 of the debt consists of liabilities payable in Canada, 
leaving only £35,000,000 as the debt of Canada payable in London 
— a very different thing from the bald statement of the debt as 
£54,000,000. It must be satisfactory io the Colonies to know that 
their credit now stands higher than ever. It is only necessary for 
a Colonial loan to be placed on the market for it to be tendered 
for several times over ; in fact, it seems as if the investing public 
were now turning their capital and attention from Foreign In- 
securities to Colonial Securities, the repayment of interest and 
capital upon which is assured, and which they know are spent in 
works having for their object the development of the Colonies and 
the strengthening of the Empire. 

Sir F. Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Agent-General for New 
Zealand) : We owe to Mr. Baden-Powell our hearty thanks for the 
very able and interesting paper he has given us to-night. His 
modesty has led him to conceal that he was the first to call atten- 
tion, some years ago, in The Wd$tmin$ter lieview, to the fact that so 
large a proportion of Colonial indebtedness was for expenditure on 
railways and other public works, an outlay which in older com- 
munities is provided by local capital. He has again explained to- 
night that the true indebtedness of the Colonies is really to be 
taken as being represented, not by the gross total of the public 
debt, but by that total less the whole amount invested in reproduc- 
tive public works. In bringing this point long ago before the 
British public, he rendered a service to the Colonies which none of 
U3 have since equalled. But he has now done more, by contiuuing 
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bis formei examinatdoa of the sabject in a maimer essentially 
valuable at the present time, when a nonsensical notion seems to 
be prevalent that " the Colonies have been borrowing too mucli." 
Can there be anything more Itidiorous than that in London, at the 
vei7 headquarters of the financial world, it sliould be said to ue oa 
the one hand, "Go and colonise and people the vast doouuiODa 
that belong to the British tace," but on the other, "It is a bad 
speculation for us to provide you with the money to do it." Greater 
nonsense cannot be conceived. Yet it has obtained support from a 
book which has done an infinite amount of harm in this country to 
all Colonial Securities. One of the most accomplished of writers, 
Mr, Froude, after visiting the Colonies, where lie W3,s received with 
the greatest kindness end hospitality, wrote a book in whose 
fascinating pages lurked the poison of a statement by some anony- 
mous person to the efiect that Hew Zealand might repudiate iti 
pnbtio debts. But Mr. Baden-Powell, in addition to the many 
▼alnable services he has ah-eady conferred upon us as colonists, has 
produced an antidote to this poison in a paper which, when it h 
perused by financiers and others interested in the welfare of the 
ColoDies, will show them tlie unfounded nature of the asserUonit 
mode to Mr. Froude, and mifortunately appearing in his book. Bat 
remember that we have not to look for the security for Colonial 
loons to the small number of people now settled in the Colonies. 
It will not be very long before they outnnmbor the inhabitants of 
these islands. If we look at the enormous progress of the United 
States, it vrill give ns some idea of what will aesarcdly happen iu 
oar own Colonies. The ratio of increase of wealth in the United 
States is now much more rapid than it is in England. The same 
thing will bo seen one day in the Colonies ; and if you are inclined 
to doubt the possibilities of the future, turn your thoughts back to 
the dawn of this century, wlieu the first ceusaa was taken, and 
bear in mind that there were fewer people then in the United King, 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland than there are now in Uia 
Colonies of the Empire. Yet at that lime England owed a thouaaad 
millions of money, and bad overcome the world in arms. 

llr, H. MoNCKEiFF Paul ; It is my intention briefly to 
ollade to only one or two points U\ the interesting paper of Mr. 
Baden -Powell, more especially vrith reference to Australasian 
tiovommenl loans, as 1 do not think people at Lome realise the 
advance which has been mnde in the credit enjoyed by these Colo- 
uiea in the London marketa. For example, twenty years ago the 
Vtotorian Six per Cento, wore 102 in this market, and to-d»y her 
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Four per Cents, are 106, showing the vast stride we have made 
with regard to the rate at which we can borrow for that Colony. I 
do not think there is any example like this in the financial world. 
People point to the United States, and say they can borrow at a 
much lower rate now than they did some years ago. Very true ; 
but while the national debt of the United States has largely 
decreased, the indebtedness of the Australasian Colonies has very 
much increased. We have now borrowed some 150 millions ster- 
ling, of which there are 84 millions in inscribed stock at 8^ and 4 
per cent., and all these Four per Cents., with one exception, stand 
over par. It is very necessary that this Institute should bear in 
mind this inscription of stock, because it was a member of this 
Institute, Mr. Westgarth, who largely insisted on the advantages 
that would accrue if this system were adopted, and now the Colo- 
nies are reaping the benefit of the advice which he gave. It was a 
happy thought, and has given a great fillip to the loans raised when 
the influence of the Bank of England was used with respect to 
their issue in this country. Another advantage which the Colonies 
have in these days, when the services of middlemen are so often 
ignored, is derived from the syndicates through whom those loans 
are floated. You have only to look back to last February, when 
the Queensland Loan was placed on the market, to see what may 
happen when their valuable services are not brought into play. 
The time selected for the issue of this loan was not opportune. It 
was, I believe, " the beer hour,** and the working syndicates were 
otherwise engaged. They were thinking, no doubt, of the possi- 
bility or probability of "letters of regret" reaching them. And 
what happened ? Why, for the Queensland Loan of £2,500,000, 
only £2,684,000 was subscribed at a shade over par, while that loan 
to-day stands at 104 or 105. Without the assistance of the syndi- 
cates we cannot place our loans successfully. These Colonial loans 
labour under two disadvantages : one is that the stocks not being 
international, are most unsaleable in times of panic in this market, 
whilst foreign loans, intrinsically far inferior, can be more readily 
placed ; and the other is that the efforts recently put forth to enable 
trustees and executors to embark their moneys in Colonial invest- 
ments have not yet proved successful I hope, however, that this 
will not long remain so, as it is a great drawback to a trustee or an 
executor to be debarred from placing the funds at his disposal in 
first-class Colonial stock, whilst he is at liberty to invest in the 
bonds of Turkey, Egypt, Italy et hoc geniu omne ; and it is felt that, 
however astutely such wills are drawn, the legatees suffer from 
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Colonial Government Stocks not being odmittied within the four 
walls by which they have teen so carefully surronnded. A previous 
speaker has alloded to certain inaccuracies whicli occur on page 
: there set forth that the total annual revennes of 
the Australasian Colonies is £34,000,000, but it is really only 
=£24,000,000, and I have no doubt that Mr. Baden-Powell will have 
this error and the faulty calculation baaed thereon corrected before 
his paper fiuds a place ia the journal of this Institute. Sir 
William Fitzherhert has alluded to the return from railways in 
New Zealand not reaching i per cent., and I agree with him that 
the average return a!I through the Golonie? will, I think, be found 
to be nearer 3 than fully 1 per cent., as stated by Mr. Baden- 
Powell. Of course, as railways are produced beyond centres of 
population, the returns derived from them must for a time 
decrease, because tUey are being laid down in districts which have 
still to be futly populated, but it will not bo long before the 
advantages of these lines will make themselves more apparent 
throughout the Colonies. In conclusion, may I, as an old colonist, 
advise Australasian colonists, when they come here to borrow^ 
not to ask for small sums for municipal purposes, but for large 
amounts on behalf of their Govenimeuts, The financial public here 
say, " If these colonists are so very successful, why should they come 
13,000 miles for a paltry sum of £25,000 or £50,000 ? Why do they 
not see to it that arrangements arc made for the taking up of thes^ 
small loans locally, and at a fair rate of interest ? " Tlie fact is that 
these municipal loans are continually beiog brought before the in- 
vesting public, and, as the public are not very discriminating, they 
get hold of the notion that a certain Colony is continually borrowing 
because they see its name asf^ociatedwith certain municipal or kindred 
loans. They fail to distinguish between a government and a muni- 
cipal loan, and they say, " Ob, such and such a Colony is borrowing 
again : they are alwuya in the market." It will be very much better 
for the Colonies to subscribo locally for all the small sums which 
are required for municipal and other like purposes. It is necessary 
to snpport our credit in this market, and that can beat be done by 
Colonial Governments appearing here as borrowers of largo amounts, 
but not at frequent intervals, and continuing to spend them judi- 
ciously upon reproductive works. If this be done, I am confident 
that Colonial loan ^ will become in lime second to none in the world, 
that they will, in fact, be as the very Consols of the Empire. 

Sir Chaeles Mills, K.C.M.G., C.B. : May I be permitted to say 
one word in order to prevent the possibility of any misunderstand- 
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ing as to the financial reqnirements of South Africa. My friend, 
Mr. Bebineon, has said that money will very likely be wanted at an 
early period in South Africa for the construction of railways. I 
think I am right in saying that no loans will for some time to come 
be raised in this country by the Gape Colony, either for railway 
construction or for any other purpose. (Cheers. A Voice : *' More's 
the pity.") 

The Ghaibmam (Sir Henry Barkly, a.CM.a., E.C.B.): It now 
only remains to me on your behalf to thank Mr. Baden-Powell for 
bringing before us his valuable paper, and for the very able 
manner in which he has dealt with his subject. 

Mr. Baden-Powell, in reply, said : I am very gratefal to you for 
your kind appreciation of my paper, and for the patience with 
which you have listened to me ; but I think you will share with 
me in the feeling of gratitude to the representatives of the Colonies 
who have given us such valuable information concerning the 
Colonies fiom which they come. Incidentally I may thank Mr. 
Hyde Clarke for making the remark that a great deal of income- tax 
which is due on foreign securities is not paid, and I shall do my 
best to convey tbat fact to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
have spoken to-night of the growth of our Colonies, and one of the 
chief reasons of their enormous progress during the past fifty 
years is undoubtedly that they have always been so ably adminis- 
tered under the guidance of capable Governors. We have here 
to-night a Governor who has administered our Colonies in the 
Tropics, in the West Indies and in the East^ in Australia and in 
South Africa, and wherever he has gone his efforts have been 
crowned with perfect success. I ask you, therefore, to join most 
cordially with me in thanking Sir Henry Barkly for presiding over 
this meeting. 

The motion was agreed to by acdamatiou, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Thb Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held on 
Tuesday, June 14, 1887, at Prince's Hall. 

The Bight Hon. the Makqois op Lorne, K.T., G.C.M.G., Vice- 
president, presided. 

The Seobetaby read the Minutes of the last Ordinary General 
Meeting, which were confirmed, and announced that since that 
Meeting 84 Fellows had heen elected, viz., 11 Resident and 28 
Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Sydney Cotton, Esq,, J, H, Douglas, Esq,, Willia/m Griffiths, Esq., 
Lieut, Francis Elam Hadgh, B.N, ; Charles John Hega/n, Esq,, B, HesTceth 
Jones, Esq,, J.P,, F,8.S. ; Edmund Distin Maddich, Esq,, Adam McNeill, 
Esq,, Edward Bobins, Esq., C.E. ; Bev, H. Wilson Bobinson, Jamee 
Kemp Welsh, Esq, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

J, F. Evelyn Barnes, Esq., C,E, {Natal), Oeorge Maximilian Bethune, 
Esq, (British Chiiana), Charles H, Chapman, Esq, (New South Wales) ^ 
Henry Lambertin Christiani, Esq, (British Chiiana), William Davidson, 
Esq. (Gape Colony), Patrick L, Dignan,Esq, (New Zealand), F, DyeVf 
Esq, (Cape Colony), William Feud, Esq, (New South Wales), Brigade- 
Surgeon John Fulton (Victoria), James de Burgh Griffith, Esq., M,D. 
iyictoria), Edward A. B. Innes, Esq, (Natal), Theodore Lennenberg, Esq. 
(Queensland), Angus Ma^donald, Esq, (New Zealand), Beauchatnp 
Macdonald, Esq. (Netv Zeala/nd), Thomas Mills, Esq, (Queensland), 
Charles B, Mosse, Esq, (JamMca), Alfred Pawsey, Esq, (Jamaica), Lord 
Henry G, B, Phipps (Queensland), Ernest S. Bundle, Esq,, C,E, (New 
South Wales), Frederic Isenba/rt Scard, Esq, (British Chiiana), Thomas 
Smith, Esq. (Ceylon), W, AlcoTc Tully, Esq., B.A, (Queensland), Claude 
Vantin, Esq, (Victoria), 

Donations of books, maps, photographs, &c,, were also announced. 

The following additional subscriptions to the Building Fund 
were reported : — 

Amount already announced £4,944 2 

G. P. Moodie, Esq 10 10 

W. H Glen, Esq., Victoria 5 

0. LPosno,Esq 6 

D. A. Hay, Esq., M.L.C., Western Australia (2nd don.) 110 
F, Hawkins Smith, Esq., New South Wales 1 1 

£4,966 14 
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The Chauuian, in inirodacing the lectarer, said : It is now my 
agreeable duty to introdace to you Sir Francis de Winton — a duty 
whicli he has several times been so kind as to perform for me — and 
I have very great pleasure in reciprocating. I am sure you will 
agree with me that nowadays any well-considered scheme, worked 
out in detail with regard not only to moving people but to planting 
them successfully, so that they ^all quickly become a strength to 
the land in which they settle, is a thing which adds very greatly 
to the advantage both of England and to any of the new Englands 
beyond the sea. Sir Francis has such a scheme to lay before you, 
which, he says, is at present being considered by a Committee of 
the House of Commons. I only hope that in this matter the House 
of Commons will come more quickly to some useful decision than 
it is likely to do on more difficult questiona As you are aware, 
there are several methods and means by which a settlement 
in other countries, under the British flag, may very properly be 
encouraged ; and I think favourable consideration and encourage- 
ment of each well-considered scheme is what such an organisation 
as the Boyal Colonial Institute would certainly desire to promote. 
It may not be possible for the State to do so much for those who 
wish to move as we could desire it to do, and it may not be possible 
for it to do more than to act in certain comparatively narrow 
channels for the time being ; but, at all events, I do believe it will 
be possible greatly to assist the Colonies in their efforts to make the 
cost of the passage across the seas much cheaper than it is at the 
present time. It will probably be possible, by some well-considered 
scheme, to assist the emigration of children, without raising antago- 
nism in the Colonies ; and I believe, also, that it will be possible, by 
some well-considered scheme, to be digested afterwards by the Com- 
mittee at present sitting, or by some future body, to hit upon some 
plan of planting — that is to say, of not only moving people, but 
giving them at the same time such an outfit that they can satisfac- 
torily become useful citizens of the country to which they are 
bound. I will not now further trespass on your time, but ask you 
to listen, with that attention which I am sure the paper deserves, 
to the observations of Sir Francis de Winton. 

Colonel Sir Francis W. de Winton, B.A., KC.M.G., then read his 
paper on 

PRACTICAL COLONISATION. 

Colonisation is one thing. Emigration is another. Let us 
define them. 
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Practical ColonUation. 

Emigration is a voluntary movement of indindu&Is from one 
Gonntry to another to meet the varying conditions of life. It 
embraces all classes, nntl is the spontaneoiie effort of a nation to 
relieve itself of surplus population. No lawa govern its action, 
finch action being doponJent upon the increase of population in 
eivilised centres ; the discovery and development of new countries ; 
and the demand and supply of labour and capital. 

Colonisation is a removal of families whose correspondence with 
their present environment is in process of decay, and their trans- 
plantation by groups into a condition of life where that process of 
decay may not only be arrested, but turned into growth. 

To do this successfully certain data have to be fixed, certain laws 
have to be recognised. These will form the subject of my paper ; 
but before proceeding to discuss them I desire to accentuate, as 
incisively as possible, the distinction between colonisation and 
emigration, and I do so because much confusion of idea is prevalent 
concerning these two branches of economic science. They might 
be likened to two great ocean steamers each performing a similar 
worb, but each having to steer its own allotted course. All goes 
well uulil they enter a bank of fog ; then there is danger of collision. 
Now colonisation and emigration have been for gome time in a 
heavy bank of fog : they have drifted into collision, and colonisation 
has got the worst of it. That is to say, being confused with 
emigration, its distinct aim and character, its general scope, are 
imperfectly apprehended and understood. 

To clear away this misunderstanding, and to remove colonisation 
from the disaster which usnally attends collision, this paper has 
been prefaced by the two definitions you have just heard read; 
now if they prove sufficiently explicit, if they convey to your minds 
a plain and well-defined conception of colonisation, then you will 
have no difficulty in following out the paper which I shEbU have 
the honour to lay before you. 

First let mc say that we are not here to-night to discuss the 
necessity for colonisation. This has been fully recognised hy the 
deep interest which all classes take in this important question. At 
the Conference Hall of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of last 
year this great and growing requirement of our Empire formed 
the chief subject of many able papers. 

At Exeter Hall its claims have been most forcibly argued in 
oft-repeated philanthropic appeals ; and under the anspices of 
this Institute it has been strongly urged by eminent and com- 
petent authorities. In faot its necessity, &om both stand-points, 
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Imperial and Colonial, has been thoroughly threshed out and 
proven. 

What we are here to-night to consider is colonisation, practical 
colonisation ; that is to say, the remoTal of families oat of this 
country where they are living from hand to mouth, and that often 
on starvation allowance, to one of our Colonies where, with the 
aid of grants of land, and advances sufficient to enable them to 
cultivate and improve that land, their condition of life is changed, 
and they not only become consumers, but producers also. This is 
the work to be done ; and, to do it successfully, it must be built on 
secure foundations. Until now, the schemes proposed on behalf of 
this object have been, with hardly an exception, purely theoretical. 
Let all honour be given to those who — earnest in the desire to help 
their fellow-creatures — have thus endeavoured to work out this 
difficult problem, without the knowledge which practical experience 
alone can give. They have prepared the way. Through the efforts 
of the Colonisation Aid Society, the Emigration Aid Society, and 
many others, public attention has been directed towards this 
question, and the movement has extended to both Houses of 
Parliament. They are surely deserving of praise now ! While 
these agencies have been at work in England, two experiments 
were being carried out in Canada, and one at the Cape of Good 
Hope. These are the only practical attempts at colonisation 
during recent years. 

The first experiment was made with ten crofter families sent out 
by Lady Gordon Cathcart in 1888 ; forty-two more families followed 
in 1884. They were settled in the neighbourhood of Moosomin, 
in the Province of Assiniboia. Moosomin is one of the stations of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The second experiment was that of fifteen families from the 
East-end of London, and four firom Westminster, who were sent 
out under the auspices of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and a few 
others. The third is a Colony planted at the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the fostering care of Mr. Arnold White. Details concerning 
the first two Colonies will be given at another place ; I therefore 
do not allude to them here. 

You will remember in the definition given at the outset of this 
paper it was stated that certain fixed data were essential to any 
scheme of colonisation. These data or guiding principles are the 
basis upon which an organisation can be built. They are the 
starting-point, the foundation, the groundwork of any design or 
proposition connected with our subject, and the corner-stone is : — 
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That no colonisation scheme ought to be adopted unless it is 
based on sound business principles. You have no right to take 
people out of one country, and place them in another country, 
unless you have provided, as far as lies in your power, the means 
which shall secure to them a successful future. An ill-digested 
scheme of colonisation is not fair — indeed, it may be said it is 
unjust — ^to the people sent out under its auspices ; neither is it 
&ir to the country to which they are sent. You expose the one to 
failure, and you damn the other on account of that failure. 
Therefore each colonist should be supplied with land, house, and 
outfit — the supply being sufficient, not only to arrest his decay, 
but to stimulate him into growth ; not only to give him a living, 
but to enable him to repay, at certain fixed dates, the principal, 
and interest on that principal, that has been advanced to him. 

Then, also, whatever advance is made to an intending colonist 
it should be represented by an equivalent in the value of the land 
taken up for that colonist. For example, in Canada free grants of 
160 acres of land can be taken up under the condition of a three 
years' residence. The present market value of most of that land 
is about 16s. an acre, making a total of about £128 for 160 acres. 
To start a colonist in Canada requires £187 10s. This advance gives 
him, in addition to cost of transport, house, stock, seed, implements, 
and provisions for himself and family for one year. Thus you 
will see that the amount advanced is almost covered by the current 
value of the land, and a clause in the Dominion Land Act of 
Canada provides that this land shall revert to the company or 
person who has advanced a loan upon it in default of repayment 
of principal and interest. Hence, supposing a settler should sell 
off all his stock and abandon his homestead, the value of the land 
would repay the original loan. 

I may mention in reference to this point that about three weeks 
ago I received a letter from the manager of the East London 
Colony, in which he writes that one of the colonists has been 
offered J8 per acre, or about £250, for his farm ; he was settled 
on this farm with an advance of £120. There is, therefore, ample 
security for the £120 advanced, and three years* interest at six per 
oent. on that sum, which this man owes to the society. 

Another important principle is that your Colony should be within 
touch of a market. What I mean by a market, is the market of 
large centres of population, or the food markets of the world. The 
ordinary market of a Colonial town cannot be relied upon. The 
usual business done at these places is done in kind. There are no 
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cash transactions. A settler brings in his produce and in selling it 
has to take the value in goods — ^ooeries, provisions, clothing, or 
whatever he may most be in need of. 

The storekeeper out of the double transaction of barter and 
resale realises 50 per cent., sometimes more. Thus the legitimate 
profit of the colonists is, through this system, absorbed by the 
storekeeper, and if there is no profit to the settler, how can he be 
expected to repay the principal, or meet the interest, as it becomes 
due? 

I will cite an illustration having reference to this question, an 
illustration that is an outcome of the experimental Colonies in 
Canada. When these Colonies were founded, it was expected that 
wheat at from 2s. 6d. to 83. a bushel would be a sufficiently 
remunerative product to enable the settler to begin the repayment 
of his principal in three years' time. Just at that time, however, 
Indian wheat was being introduced into the market — down fell 
prices of Manitoba wheat to Is. 9d. and 2s. the bushel, profits dis- 
appeared at these low figures, and the colonists in their second year 
had to turn to mixed farming. This change of base proved at first 
a serious drawback, but among other stock introduced were pigs. 
These did well, and last year a buyer came round firom Chicago and 
purchased all he could obtain. Now here was the advantage of 
having a market, and I maintain that such a market is a necessity 
to the well-being and success of a Colony. 

I have been much struck (and I daresay the many eminent 
gentlemen who represent our Colonies in England have also noticed 
the same with astonishment) by the expression of opinions, from 
the hps and pens of philanthropists and philosophers, as to the 
thousands of fjEunilies that could be sent out if only sufficient money 
were forthcoming, such expressions being an evidence that the 
capacity of our Colonies to receive colonists has not been 
sufficiently well considered. This is not a mere question of money, 
for the modus operandi of all colonisation efforts is that you 
advance to the head of a family sufficient money to commence an 
agricultural life in a new country. Now this means that he has 
to buy certain goods, stock, implements, &c., &c, whatever may 
be required, in the Colony after his arrival Suppose you sent one 
thousand families out to Canada, for exampla The amount of 
stock they would require would be so large that the original 
advance of £187 lOs. would be nearly doubled, because the price of 
all these commodities would rise. Hence a grave error of calcula- 
tion would occur at the outset of your scheme, and therefore the 
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oapaoitj of a Colony to receive colonials 
qnestiOD. 

Following on this question of cnpacity is that of the number 
which should form the unit or primary group of a Colony, 

Now, whatever the amount of your capital, the unit or group of 
a Colony muat be defined. Colonists should not he sent out in 
batches to be scattered throughout a Colony In small communities 
by local agencies. Such a system, or rather want of Byetem, woald 
only lead to confusion, be without proper control, and the result 
would be generally disastrous. To exemphfy this, let us suppose 
you have raised a capital of £100,000. This sum, properly ad- 
ministered, would send out sis groups of one hundred families each 
for three Bucoesaive years at the rate of two groups a year. 
As the details of such a scheme will be alluded to further on, I will 
only mention that such groups, planted in Canada, would oooupy 
nearly eight townsliips. A central farm would be established, to 
which would be attached a Etore and a school-house, and no settier 
would be more than ten miles from this central tpot. Thus the 
local manager could maintain complete control and supervision 
over the Colony placed under his management. The value of land 
would rise in the vicinity, and in three years' time the Colony would 
be tbriving and prospcroua, mainly from the fact that it was united. 
It is the application of the old fable of the bundle of sticks over 
again. You will therefore perceive that the unit or group of a 
Colony should be carefully and thoughtfully calculated, for we shall 
find other influences also acting upon this question. 

These influences are the different climatic conditions of our 
various Colonies consequent on their geographical position. When 
a Colony runs east and west — when its longest measurement ia in 
the direction of parallels of latitude, the isothermal lines da not 
vary, and the produce of such a country remains the same 
throughout its whole area. But when its grealei' axis runs North 
and South and is parallel to meridians of longitude, you pass from 
the temperate zone into the tropics, and rke '•i-rsA, and each zone, 
having a different climate, its products vary, and this variation 
demands different conditions of life and labour. 

Wa have recently seen this difference causing serious political 
complications in Queensland. The temperate section of that 
Colony, which influences nearly all the legislation, has very htUe in 
common with the northern section which is tropica). The 
consequence is that the latter haa made a formal petition for 
separation. I have no doubt the distinguished and clever Premier 
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of Queensland will find a solution of this politioo-olimatic problem » 
which I need hardly point out would never have arisen had the 
Colony of Queensland been so geographically placed that its 
longest line ran east and west instead of north and south. 

Differences of geographical position must also lead to certain 
differences in the laws relating to vacant lands, and the regula- 
tions which would have to be complied with, on taking up those 
lands for colonising purposes. Any general scheme would there- 
fore require nice adjustment to meet such differences. We have 
not time to discuss such detail to-night; but I am confident that 
if any general scheme is adopted which has the support of the 
Imperial Government, and of the public, that we should find the 
Governments of the Colonies interested in this question, ready to 
meet such a scheme in a spirit both generous and worthy of the 
great dependencies they represent. 

We have now examined certain considerations which have arisen 
out of, or which are the outcome of recent practical experiments. 
Let us briefly recapitulate them : — 

1. The base of any colonisation scheme must rest on business 
principles. 

2. That it is essential that the value of the land taken up for a 
settler be equal to the advance in money made to that settler. 

8. The necessity of a proper market. 

4. The capacity of our Colonies. 

5. The unit or group of a Colony. 

6. Climatic differences. 

I propose now to give a brief account of these experiments. If 
I do not mention the experiment in South Africa, it is because I 
have no practical experience there. 

As before pointed out, they were made with two different classes 
— the crofter, or small agriculturist of the North, and the artisan 
of the poorer districts of this great city. 

The crofter may be said to represent the best kind of settler, and 
the East Londoner the worst. In stating this, I do not desire to 
disparage the Londoners. I personally know how hard they have 
worked, how well they have struggled with the new conditions of 
life, so utterly different to their previous experience and training ; 
and I am glad to give my pubUc testimony to this fact ; but the 
inference I desire to impress upon you is this : if you combine 
that which the crofter has done with that accomplished by the East 
Londoner, you will strike a general average of colonising capacity 
that can be relied upon. 
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DariDg 1888, and principally in 1884, 56 crofter fiomilies were 
sent out to the North-West Territory of Canada— 48 by Lady Gordon 
Gathcart, 2 by the Dake of Argyll, and 8 each by D. Darroch and 
Lord Danmore. They arrived in the spring, were assisted by Mr. 
Scarth, and his agent Mr. Bedford, and settled upon land in the 
neighbourhood of Moosomin. On the 81st December, 1886, or in a 
little over three years — though during the first year of a settler's 
life but very little progress is made — they showed an average of 
82 acres 17 poles each under cultivation, while stock, improve* 
ments, machinery, &c., irrespective of the land, averaged £152 10s. 
each. 

Also duriug the same year (1884), 19 families were sent out from 
East London and Westminster. In the spring of 1886, or the 
third year of their settlement, they had an average of 16^ acres 
under cultivation, and the value of their stock and improvements 
was estimated at about £75 10s. each. 

The Londoners comprised the following trades : — Carpenter, shoe- 
maker, timber sawyer, cooper, milkman, cab-driver, blacksmith, 
ex-policeman, engine-driver, cat's-meat man, painter, and an old 
soldier. (The latter, I regret to say, is the only deserter.) I have 
mentioned these to show you what a mixed lot they were. 

Now each settler of both these Colonies received at the outset 
£100 as an advance. This sum included everything. At that time 
prices were at least 50 per cent, higher than at present. A yoke of 
oxen was allotted between two families — a very objectionable 
arrangement, as it led to constant quarrels between the two owners ; 
in fact^ the whole outfit was insufficient. Still, in spite of these 
drawbacks, and also a severe summer frost in 1885, 1 have, I think, 
shown that they have made sufficient progress to warrant an 
earnest attention to the practicability of colonisation. It is not 
contended they are an unqualified success, but it is asserted that 
the success they have attained is sufficient for a further develop- 
ment of an organised scheme of colonisation, not only in Canada, 
but in our other Colonies. 

Appendix L, copies of which have been circulated this evening, 
shows the actual condition of the East London settlers, and the first 
inference that will strike you, is that, in any scheme of colonisation, 
individual character must exert a marked influence. In the short 
space of three years the progress which some of these people have 
made is in marked contrast to the non-success of others. Great 
care will therefore have to be exercised in the selection of colonists^ 
because it is as cruel to send out the feeble, idle, and worthless, ae 
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it is unprofitable to the countrj where they are sent, and to the 
organisation under whose auspices they are started. With reference 
to these Colonies, I think it right to mention the prudent ability 
with which they were started and cared for by Mr. Scarth and his 
assistant Mr. Bedford, without which their progress would have 
been much retarded. There are other details concerning these 
settlers, but the real value of the Colony as an experiment lies in 
their present actual condition, and this result has been laid before 
yon. I do not, therefore, propose to take up your time with them, 
interesting as many of them are. 

The question of finance naturally follows as the last and most 
important consideration in any scheme of colonisation. 

The guiding principles which have been set forth this evening 
may be likened to the component parts of a great engine. Money 
is the steam power which sets it all in motion. 

What is the best means of generating that power ? That is the 
question. 

Several methods have been suggested for raising capital, but 
there are m reality only two of a practicable character : — 

1. By a Government loan. 

2. By public subscription. 

If by a Government loan, the administration would in a great 
measure be under the control of Government officials. To meet 
the requirements of the Treasury a large staff would be necessary, 
and, as a consequence, the management of such a department would 
be very expensive. 

Connected with the Imperial Government, it would, of necessity, 
be connected with the Governments of the Colonies to which 
colonists were sent ; in fact, it would become apart of their political 
system. 

To what extent this would be a benefit to your colonists, or 
otherwise, is a matter of opinion. My belief is that the less a 
colonisation scheme has to do with Governments and pohtics the 
better. For this reason — there is danger in the connection. 

Suppose you have three or four hundred colonists settled in a 
district A general election is coming on ; these votes are worth 
bidding for. An unscrupulous candidate adopts repudiation. It is 
a very catching cry, and not uncommon just now. He tells the 
settlers that Government does not want their money, that they 
ought not to repay it What complications would arise from such 
a condition of affairs, so easily encouraged and provoked by pro- 
fessional agitators. Why, such a contingency would, to use an 
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expr«ssioa of my friend Mark Twain, knoak all colonisation sofaatosa 
based on Government lonns " galley trest" in no time. 

Sir W, Fitzlierbert gave an instance of repudiation at th« 
Conference recently lieM at tlio Honse of CommonB, which 
happened in New Zealand not long ago. The Government of tlial 
Colony advanced money to settlers wbo, when the time came for 
settlement, promptly, and with singular agreement, declined to 
pay ; and the Government never saw any more of that money. 

This is a very serious consideration. 

Now, the money raised by pnbhc subscription would be m&iiftgecl 
on business principles, like that of any other large corporation, 
and would not be affected by political inSuences of a calamilons 
nature. 

For these reasons it lua been adopted iu this paper in prefer- 
ence to raising money by Government loan. 

This scheme— and to enable you to follow it more easQy. » 
printed statement has been prepared and circulated — is to rsiEc 
£600,000 capital with a 8 per cent- interest guaranteed from 
Government for four years, one half (m., £7,500 a year) being 
borno by the Imperial Government and the other half pro rata, 
by the Governments of the Colonies, according to the number of 
families sent to each Colony ; or, in Other words, by the amooat of 
money spent in each Colony. 

The anit or primary group of a Colony ts fixed at one hundred 
families, and for the pnrposos of adaptation has been distribnt«tl 
R3 follows : — 

SCO fiunilies to Canada. 
400 „ „ Australia. 
100 „ ,, Tasmania. 
100 .. ., New Zealand. 
100 „ „ Cape of Good Hope. 
Making a total of 1.000 lamilieB. 
Each group would bo n unit in itsel£ It would have its own 
monagfluicnt, farm, store, Jtc, providing the p«>rmanGut central 
e^tahlisiunent of fnttiro expansion. (See first year, Capital account.) 

The income (see Colony account) is derived from interest on 
capital balance, i<rofit3 from form and atore, and from what are 
termed acceptance fees. For Ihc suggestion of this item — an 
escottont one, in my opinion — I am indebted to hir. .Mfred Simmons. 
The Goverumout aubacription is used to pay a di^-idond of 8 pet 
cent. 

In the first ynar the scheme givos a crodil balance of £6,ii6ft. 
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In the second year other groups amounting to 1,000 families 
are despatched from the United Kingdom, and each second group 
is affiliated or joined to one of the groups sent out the previous 
year. This saves expense of management, and strengthens the 
Colony* At the end of this year there is a cash credit of Jgl,251. 

Repeat the process during the third year, and it works' out a 
cash deficit in the Colony account of iS 1,709, but leaves a cash 
reserve of £44,658. 

But in the fourth year the first group of settlers should begin 
repayment; say 10 per cent — 5 per cent, on capital account, and 
5 per cent, interest on principal advanced — ^producing a sum of 
Jgl4,600, of which one half could be applied to dividend, and the 
remainder added to reserve. 

The fifth year a larger return might be expected from the first 
groups, and say 10 per cent, from the second groups, and the scheme 
will then be fairly established on business principles. 

It will thus be seen that a capital of £500,000, assisted for four 
years by the small Governmental guarantee referred to, is capable 
of colonising 3,000 &milies (or say 15,000 souls), leaving a reserve 
in hand of £44,658. It will also be noticed that as, on account of 
this Governmental aid, the Company is enabled to forego the pay- 
ment of interest by the colonists for the first three years of their 
new existence, the colonists do not really begin to contribute to 
income until the fourth year, and their full contribution is not 
reached until the sixth year. 

In this connection, therefore, it is important to observe that the 
colonising power of the original capital is by no means exhausted 
with the settlement of 8,000 fiftmilies. A reserve fund (as pointed 
out above) would remain, which with 

(a) The profits on the Company's farms and stores, 

(b) The interest on advances made to the colonists, and 

(c) The gradual repayment of the principal moneys, 

would, after allowing for a hii dividend on the Company's capital 
(of, say, 4 per cent.) enable the Company to continue its operations 
indefinitely on a scale regulated each year by the amount of its 
available funds. 

It is right to mention that this scheme is only a model It has 
no claim to finality. Its duty is discharged if it simply draws atten- 
tion to a possible working of, and probable results from, a Coloni- 
sation scheme. The calculations are, however, based on the 
experience gained from the experiment of the Canadian Colonists, 
and can therefore be relied upon. 
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Now it is important to observe that on entering the fourth year 
the scheme begins a new departure ; it becomes in reality a Trust 
and Loan Company. It is therefore instructive as regards this 
question to see what dividends the Trust, Loan, Mortgage, or 
Land Investment Companies established in our Colonies have 
declared during the past year. 

In Canada we find as follows : — 

Btitifih- Ameriom Land Company- 5 per cent. 

Hudson's Bay Company 7 



>» >> 



In Australasia : — 

The Anglo-Australian Inyestmenf, Finance, and 

Land Company 15 

Moi 






Australian Mortgage and Agency Company 9 

„ „ Land, and Finance 20 „ „ 

,f „ Kew Shares 20 ,, „ 

,, ,, Debenture Stock 4 „ ,, 

Briti^ and Australasian Trust and Loan Company 10 „ ,, 

Land Mortgage Bank of Victoria 9 ,, „ 

M ft n New Issue 9 ,, „ 

,, ,, „ Five per Cent, Redeemable 

Shares 5 ,, ,, 

National Mortgage and Agency Company, New 

Zealand 7 ,, ,, 

New South Wales Mortgage, Loan, and Agency 

Company 7 „ „ 

New Zealand Land Mortgage Company 8| ,, ,, 

Queensland Investment and Land Mortgage Com- 
pany 10 „ „ 

South Australian Company 13 ,, ,, 

yy „ Land Mortgage and Agency Com- 
pany lOi „ „ 

These figures prove conclusively that such investments, especially 
in the Australian Colonies, yield large returns. 

Let us call such a scheme the Colonisation Trust and Loan 
Company, and it should be noted that it would in no way interfere 
with established interests. It would only deal with its own settlers, 
and thus could not meddle, clash, or compete with any of those 
similar companies to which I have just alluded. As a matter of 
fact it would eventually, after the settler had paid off his mortgage 
and interest, bring them fresh business. 

Now what is the question to be faced ? It is not a question of 
unoccupied fertile lands in our Colonies on the one hand, and a 
redundant and increasing population at home on the other. The 
natural channel, the proper outlet by which these forces can be utilised 
and directed is emigration. Emigration is the economic law which 
solves this problem of supply and demand. But emigration moves 
slowly, and its operation is partial. Its movement is so gradual 
that it is powerless to arrest the decaying germs which have already 
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manifested themselves in our national life ; or to destroy the growth 
of socialism fed by starvation, want of work, and abandonment of 
hope. I do not mean that blatant, noisy yell of frothy demagogues, 
who feed and fatten on the misery of their fellow-creatares, bat 
that socialistic tendency the existence of which in our midst is an 
undeniable fact, and which is all the more dangerous because it 
suffers in silence. As the able author of *' Problems of a Great 
City ** puts it, " discontent, the daughter of education, breeds 
resolve, and resolve revolution." Add to discontent that decay 
which in its withering influences leads to despair, and then, can we 
wonder at starving men and women turning, in their revenge, on 
the system under which they live, and striving, in their hate and 
passion, to rend and destroy it ? 

Now I do not mean to say we are on the verge of revolution, 
neither do I imply that it is intended to send off shiploads of 
socialists to our Colonies ; but what I desire to emphasise is this 
— that the time has come for action ; action that will help the 
well-deserving and hard-working classes, whose present environment 
only permits existence on terms too intimate with starvation, and 
the darkness of whose future must, at no distant date, drive them 
into the ranks of socialism. Such action, saving them from either 
starvation or socialism, is good. Such action, changing their con- 
dition of hfe from decay into growth, must be good, and it needs 
but the encouragement of Government, the sympathetic legislation 
of our Colonies, and the support of the country, to put life and 
reality into this action by turning it into a sound and useful scheme 
of practical Colonisation. 
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APPENDIX NO. 2. 

COLONISATION SCHEMB. 
Of 3,000 FamiUM in 8 Yeun, on a Cip^tal of £500,000. 

Firtt Year. 



To Cftpital paid up 

,, 1,000 Aec«ptanoo Fees, of 



Capital Aoooukt. 
£ 



£3 each 



600,000 
3.000 



£603,000 



Bj 1,000 Familiet :— 

Canada, 300 at. . . .£137 lOi. 
AoftraUa, 400 .... 160 
NewZeflaand^lOO.. 160 
Tiamania, 100 .... 160 
Gape Colony, 100 . . 160 



„ 10 Facma (1 fof eaoh 
Oronpof lOOFteniUei^ 
tt £600 eaob £6,000 

„ 10Storeiai£2,000 20,000 

jj^lCanagement and 

Ex ofabora.. 6,200 



146,260 



Balance 



31,200 
326.660 

£603,000 



• General ICuiager for eadi Groap at £200 £2,000 

Allowance for School Teacher and Atsiatant, £120 1,200 

Maintenance, 2 men and 1 boj, £100 , 1,000 

Store and bookkeeper, £100 1,000 

£6,200 

N.B.->Oalf the General Manager's la'ary piopoeed to be borne from Company*! 
funds after first year. 

COLONT ACOOUHT. 



To Intereeton Capital Balance— 

£326,660 at 3 per cent 9,766 

„ Profits of Farms and Stores — 
Farms at 6 per cent. £300 
Stores „ „ 1,000 

1,300 

GoTemmental Grant 16,000 



£26.066 



By 



Central Management .... 6.000 

3 per cent, dividend 15.000 

„ Balance carried forward to 

Capital Acconnt 6,066 



£26,066 



Second Year. 
Capital Aooovmt. 



To Balances from fint jear— 

Capital Cr £325,660 

Colony Cr 6,066 331,616 

„ 1,000 Acceptance Fees 3,000 

£334,616 



By 1,000 Families 146,260 

„ Balance 188,366 

£334,616 
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CoLOxrr Aooouvr. 



To Intemt on Oapiftal BaUaoe 

£188,306 at 3 p«r cent. . . 

„ ProiUt on Farms and Stores- 

Farau at 10 per cent £600 

StoTM at 10 p«r c«nt, 2,000 

,1 Qorenunentol Grant 



5,651 



2,600 
15,000 

£23,251 



Bj 



£ 



Colonial £2,000 

Central 5,000 7.000 

„ 3 p«r Mot. divideiid 15,000 

„ Balanoe, oarried on to 

Ci^tal Aoeoimt 1,251 

£28,251 



Third Tfar. 
Capri L Aocoxnxr. 



To Balances from second rear — 
Capital Credit . . £188,366 
Colonj Credit .. 1,251 189,617 

„ 1,000 Acceptance Fees .... 3,000 

£192,617 



\ Bj 1,000 Famines 146,250 

I 

„ Balance.. •••• 46,367 



£U2,617 



COLOVT ACCOITICT. 



To Interest on Capital Balance 

£46,367 at 8 per cent 

„ Profit on Farms and Stores : 
Farms at 16 per oent. £900 
Stores at 15 per cent. 3,000 

„ Goremmental Grant 

„ Balance Dr 



£ 
1,391 



3,900 

15,000 

1,709 

£22.000 



By l£anagement : — 

Colouud £2,000 

Central 5,000 7,000 

, , 3 per cent. Dividend 15,000 



£22,000 



Cash Balance in hand end of third year, £41,658. 
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Discussion. 

Mr. W. A. BuRDBTT-OouTTs, M.P.y in opening the disoossion, 
said : I have only a few words to say in reference to the very 
admirable paper which we have just heard. I should like, in the 
^rst place, to bear my testimony to the practical knowledge of the 
author of the subject with which he has dealt so ably. I know 
that he has watched very closely the course of colonisation, and 
the daily history and work of the colonists of whom he has been 
speaking in Canada, and therefore I hold that, whatever we may 
think of his project, we may rely upon his facts and his premises. 
It seems to me, however, that the one central object to be aimed 
at, if this scheme of colonisation is to be carried out by means of 
capital subscribed by the public — and I may say, in passing, that I 
quite agree with Sir Francis de Winton that it would be better to 
keep it as free as possible from Government interference^— is to 
obtain definite security — that is, as nearly an absolute security as 
you can have in any speculation for the capital invested. Unless 
we could offer a really reliable security it would be utterly useless 
to expect people here to subscribe to any scheme of this sort. I 
ought to say that my claim to speak on this subject is derived 
almost entirely from the fact that I have been chairman of the 
committee on this London colonisation scheme, of which the lecturer 
has given you an account Now, I do not pretend to speak with 
regard to the details of the security to be provided, but I wish to 
point out that it is not such a hopeless thing as it appears to be^ 
because the substance or material of the security exists, however 
difficult it may be to hypothecate it beforehand. Take Canada, for 
instance (though there may be other Colonies which would better 
illustrate what I am going to say), and I believe that the wealth 
which has been accumulated by the efforts of the colonists— who 
have emigrated to the country during the same time — is probably 
ten times more than sufficient to repay the principal and interest 
upon such advances as are here proposed. Now the question is» 
that growth of wealth having become at the end of a given period 
a definite and ascertainable fact, which nobody can controvert, how 
at the beginning of the period can we ear-mark, so to speak, the 
wealth which will be acquired by future colonists so as to turn it 
into a security upon the faith of which capitalists will invest their 
money ? I have put it in that way in order to explain what I my- 
self believe, that it is not in any way impossible to calculate upon 
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this Beourity being forthcoming, eeeiog that at tLe end of any given 
period so much more than the required sum ia found to have been 
earned by coloniets wbo started under much less advantageous 
circumstances than those to be created by a scheme of this sort. 
Yoa may take any period you like in the history of Canada, wid 
you will find that this is the case. Now, can we devise some means 
at tbe bcgianing of a period of coloniBation of relying upon the 
wealth to be created as a praotioal security for tbc investment of 
capital ? I did not hear all the papei-, and I am not sure whether 
Sir Francis brought out the fact that, in Canada at least, this 
necessity of getting a real security for capital invested has been 
reeogoised by the Government Previous to 1884 there was no 
possibility of securing a loan upon a settler's land in Canada. If 
I wanted to send out a, settler, and gave him £100 to start with, it 
was impossible for mo under the Canadian law to have a mortgage 
upon the 150 acres of land which the Government would give him, 
and, recognising the difficulty which this system created, tbe 
Canadian Qovernment passed a law— and I am not sure whether 
we are not indebted to Lord Lome for it — enabling a loan of not 
more than £100 to he secured by mortgage upon this free grant of 
land. I mention that as an instance of tbe progress that is being 
made in the recognitiou of the absolute neceaaity of providing some 
security for capital advanced at home to settlers going to tbe 
Colonies. It was by means of this law that the money which 
we advanced to these colonists has been secured upon tbeir land. 
The difBcuUy was that we did not advance quite enough, and that 
there was a margin over what we did advance on mortgage which 
it was not possible to secure, and for which we have no security 
except in the increased value of the land due to the operations of 
tbe colonists. And here it seems to mo that we have the true 
security for capital invented in this manner in an organisation whicb 
will ensure tbe cultivation of the land to tbe best advantage, such 
as that snpplied by the central farms suggested in the paper. No 
doubt you will have, as we had, deserters, and people who foil 
owing to physical unfitness or other causes, but tbe general im- 
provement in tbe value of the land will be a sufficient security for 
the capital invested. I am quite willing to admit that it is a very 
large and difficult subject, but at the same time I think we shall oU 
agree with tbe closing words of this paper, that it is a, sabject 
which we ought not to approach in too niggardly a spirit. I started 
by saying that no attempt to obtain capital generally from thta 
country would ba saccessful unless the security was a good one. I 
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I start with that as a basmess basl?. It is neoessary — there is no 
I qnestioa abont that — but at the same time we abonld not be un- 
J willing to make every effort to find some way out of the stale of 
I ^inga so admirably described in the closing words of the paper. 
1 We have enormous tracts of laud there, and a population which wo 
\ eatmot support here, and it is almost impossible to conceive that no 
I Bieans can bo devissd whereby these two oonditioQS may not be 
l.tlealt with 80 as to promote the general benefit of the Empire. One 
tdifiicolty which strikes me in oouneotion with these central farms 
y tB that the scheme is of too paternal a character. Some of as may 
T think that, whereas our Colonies liavo been built ap into their 
I 'present splendid condition of strength by the individual effort of 
I individual emigrants collecting together and forming their own 
I ^OTernmonta, wo may safely trust in the future to the same pro 
{ eass of colonisation ; and I confess that that is rather an attractive 
I theory, but the question is, does it suit the necessities of the case at 
I itome? Are we, by leaving things as they are in this respect. 
] doing onr best to find some solution of this terrible problem of 
I over-population ? I believe with Sir Francis de Winton that the 
I time has come for us to ignore, or at least not to be turned aside 
f Iroia our real purpose by this fad, so to speak, of leaving everything 
\ .to individual energy. I place supreme value upon individual ener^ 
■ittad absolute self-reliance. I do not want to cramp or confine it 
\ lor a moment ; and I think I rightly describe the proposal which 
r Francis has made of these central farms when I say that, instead 
L«f restraining individual energy, they will afford facilities to enormous 
7 enmbors of people to display their energy, and to add to the wealtli 
f of the Colonies ; and in removing themselves from this country, 
where they cannot possibly be of use to themselves or to the nation, 
I will not only have that opportunity for themselves, but will min- 
[ ister to the general welfare of the Empire. I am sorry, my lord, 
I that I have not been able to make a more practical address. It is 
a subject in which I am greatly interested, but, by the very nature 
^tof it, it is difficult for auyoue casually called upon to criticise a 
r so admirable as this is in its knowledge of every practical 
Letail of the subject, aud so, in conclusion, I will only express the 
Leasnre I feel at baviug had the privdege of being present at this 
mportant gathering. 
Mr. PsicocK Edwabcs (representative of Lady Gordon Catboarl) : 
X may mention that I carried out practically the first Scotch colonisa- 
'tiou schema that has been attempted in the great North- West terri- 
toties of Oanada. My experience has related to a class of people 
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who have engaged a good deal of public attentiaii, and who hm 
been the subjects of special le^slation — I meaa fhe eroften. At 
an early stage Laij Catbcart, whom I represent, tamed her atten- 
tion to the congested condition of the population of the TTigJilMMJ^ 
and to the best means of relieving the preasiue. The Domimon 
Act of Canada, which 1 believe Lord Lome had a great deal to do 
in promotiDg, was very wisely conceived, and it enabled anypemn 
or society to contribute £'100 to any one family settling on Govern- 
ment free homesteads, the money to rank as a mortgage npon fhe 
homestead. Now I quite agree with the observations of Ur. 
Burdctt-Coutts to the effect that any scheme of this sort must 
be based upon sound commercial principles. I do not believe it is 
possible to rear up a great population by charity ; they most be 
taught to do for themselves, with such assistance by way of loans 
as may be well secured. I cannot yet say, from my experience of 
this scheme of colonisation in Canada, that it has been a perfect 
success, as it is still in the experimental stage, but I can say that it 
affords greater security for money advanced than do one-half of the 
companies cstablisliel in this country for other purposes, whilst it 
also docs good to a largo and suffering class, and I have no doubt 
of its ultimate success. The system which we carried oat was 
this. These poor crofters had very little means of their own, and, 
though they were industrious and accustomed to a life very similar 
to that which is led in Canada, and certainly to a soil very inferior 
to what there is in the North -West, yet they were not versed in 
the ways of business, and so, instead of sending them out on their 
own responsibility, wc placed funds in the hands of responsible 
agents with which to purchase cattle, seed, and so on. The first 
ten families we sent out in 1883 certainly achieved a success. I 
believe that tlie present value of their stock, and crop, and imple- 
ments is at least four times the amount of the money advanced, 
and the last information I had concerning them was that a nego- 
tiation was going on for having their mortgages taken over as good 
securities by some of the local investment companies. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the pioneers sent out in 1883 have been a 
perfect success, and that they will completely repay iho sum 
advanced to them. A second lot was sent out in the following year, 
but in the meantime— in the autumn of 18S3— I visited the first 
contingent to satisfy myself that the country was well adapted for 
this class of people, and I was very much impressed with the signal 
success they had achieved, even in six months. The number of 
families despatched in 1884 was 46. Speaking from memory, there 
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is now actual stock, belonging to these 1884 settlers, in the shape 
of cattle [and horses, implements, and buildings, to the average 
amount of £150 per homestead, whilst there are over 30 acres as 
the average under tillage. Altogether, I beUeve the value of each 
homestead and the effects thereon is very nearly double the amount 
advanced in the case of the 1884 settlers, and four times in 
the case of the settlers of 1883. No repayment has yet been 
made, and it is not required, because we thought that if we 
compelled them to repay within three years it would be neces- 
sary for them to sell their cattle, which were of the utmost value to 
them, and which they should retain, so as to increase their herds. 
We therefore*give them three or four years' grace, and then allow 
them to repay by annual instalments. That is the state of affairs 
at the present moment, and I believe the undertaking will be a 
success from a financial point of view. I speak, however, of a class 
peculiarly well adapted for Canada ; but I know a little also of the 
East Londoners. I had the privilege of being associated with Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts and others in trying an experiment with East Lon- 
doners, and I must confess that, owing to their mode of life, their 
habit of living together in large numbers, and their attachment to 
the beer-shop,(and other social enjoyments, as they consider them, I 
was afraid that they would turn out failures. At all events, the 
experiment was tried, and it is apparent from the statistics which 
have been furnished that, although they have not as yet been so 
successful as their Scottish neighbours, in a year or two they will 
be equally prosperous. Placed under healthy conditions — beneath 
a bright sun and a blue sky — in the course of years ^they forget 
the associations even of the East of London, and they and their 
children will become prosperous and happy. I will not detain you 
further, except to remark that I take the deepest interest in the 
question of colonisation, and that I believe a scheme for carrying it 
out may be devised which shall be, financially and praotioaUy 
speaking, at least as safe as the great majority of schemes that are 
launched in this country with a view to profit. 

Mr. Arnold Hbnby Whitb : I really do not feel competent to 
say anything concerning South African experiments, because there 
is an old proverb, ** Let not him that putteth on his armour boast 
himself as he that taketh it off.'* If after three or four years the 
crofters and the East Londoners have not begun to repay, it must 
be clear to everybody here that I cannot have much to say regard- 
ing South African repayments ; although I may say that I shall be 
extremely disappointed, if on the first of next month everybody does 
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not begin to pay. There were some remarks which fell from Sir 
Francis de Winton of extreme interest to me, as affording corrobora- 
tion of much of the experience I have had during my last two 
visits to South Africa. One was the competition of the Hindoa 
It was only in the year 1880 that the Hindoo became a serious com- 
petitor ; and now one-fourth of the bread eaten in England is 
produced by the Hindoo, who earns in the cultivation of wheat 4^ 
a day, as compared with the three or four dollars received by the 
British working man in some parts of the world. It seems dear 
to me that, if colonisation is to be a success, you must depend 
upon something else than foodstuffs. We are told that pigs are the 
panacea ; but, looking through the very interesting appendices to 
the paper, I find, on working it out, that there are amongst eighteen 
out of nineteen families only 8^ pigs per family, and I fail to see 
how they can live upon them. They also have, on an average, 
something like 16^ acres of land, but in South Africa our colonists 
have practically placed the whole of their allotments of 40 acres 
apiece under cultivation. Then they have had a great deal more 
supplied them than the East Londoners and the crofters, and for 
this reason, that it seems to me very much better to anticipate that 
success which a man can only arrive at after four or five years' 
hard work at the best period of his Ufe, and expect him to begin 
repaying at once, than to let him drag on trying to buy a plough 
or to scrape together enough to get a yoke of oxen. The only road 
to success is to supply the settler with what is requisite at the 
commencement, and insist upon repayment or inexorable eviction 
if he will not pay. And this leads me to a subject which I have 
not heard alluded to to-night, and to which I never do hear any 
reference m^de, easy as it is to string together generalities con- 
cerning it. I refer to the moral element of colonisation. I do not 
believe there is anything so important as the moral element — not 
capital, not management, not climate, not soil — which should exist 
in the colonists to be sent out. If you have the right sort of spirit 
and the right sort of esprit de corps running through all, difficulties 
will be made lighter, and you will succeed ; but if there is smoulder- 
ing amongst your colonists the fire of religious jealousy between 
sect and sect, and faith and faith, or if from any cause your people 
do not pull harmoniously together, there you have more than in 
anything else the raw material of failure. Well, we intend in the 
next Colony sent out this year, either to make them all Protestants, 
or all Jews, or all Kafirs, or all Roman CathoHcs. They shall all 
be of one faith ; for where that is not the case the love of prose- 
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lyiising is so great, no matter which is the correct faith — ^that I will 
not undertake to say on this occasion — and the agonising desire to 
convert one from the other is so intense as to form a very serious 
barrier to complete success. Some remarks have also been made 
upon markets. I think that the noble lord will admit that England 
became a great nation, and that our great Colonies were independent^ 
when there were no markets ; and I believe that the present terribly 
high standard of comfort which prevails here, and which perhaps 
as much as any other one element is the cause of the distress in 
our great cities, is also too prevalent over the water. The most 
that I hold out to colonists is that by hard work they shall be able 
to maintain themselves, not that they will be able to make a great 
fortune. Looking at the widely different standard of comfort which 
obtains amongst the German, French, Danish, and Scandinavian 
peasants, it must be apparent that we are handicapped as a nation 
by the feeling which makes a man when he goes to the Colonies, 
expect to have pickles, when he ought to be contented for a time 
with mealies. I know that many poor gentlemen who are obliged 
to emigrate for their pocket's sake are obliged to endure hardships 
which many among the working classes are unwilling to confront ; 
and, therefore, if any scheme of colonisation is to prosper, we in 
England must insist, as far as we can, upon people undertaking the 
experiment in a cheerful, hearty spirit, and on their undertaking, 
if need be, to go without some of the luxuries to which they have 
been accustomed. A case is known of Australian emigrants land- 
ing at Cape Town and buying up all the green peas at 2s. 6d. a 
poimd, and all the fresh butter at 8s. 6d. a pound, while the first- 
class passengers have had to go without because nothing was left 
for them to purchase. This high standard of comfort is a very 
dangerous thing for this country. The foundation of our Coloniid 
Empire was formed when there were no markets. The settlers in 
Virginia, in Newfoundland, and other parts of the world, had none ; 
they simply ate what they grew, and that is what it will have again 
to come to. Well, as the Hindoo is competing with us in the staple 
commodity of the Colonies in the lEast, foodstuffs should be supple- 
mented by something which the Hindoo cannot interfere with, and 
that something I think we shall find in tobacco. The great tobacco 
fields are gradually dying out, and there is plenty of room for the 
encouragement of the growth of the weed. It is a commodity 
which finds its way almost everywhere, and if it be true, as Bismarck 
says, that all great men smoke, it is well to look ahead and see if 
we cannot meet the demand for a commodity which will continue 
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to bs rei^uired, more especially as tbe growth of the existing 
tobacco fields is on tlie wane. But this qaestioa of colouisfttion 
is only a Email matter compared iritli the great social problem 
whicli is occupying tbo thoughts of every tbiakitigmau and woman; 
and if we look upon colonisation as providing a solution of that 
problem, it Beems to me that we should greatly err ; for if you take 
away nineteen families from tbe East End, it is clear you will 
make nineteen boles for niueteea indigeut foreigners to fill up. It 
is a very noble thing to send poor people to places where they may 
better their condition, but these East End families are really not fit 
to go to the Colonies. Speaking for myself, I believe that a. man 
who has smelt gas for more than six months is perfectly useless as 
a colonist. There are, however, a large number of men coming 
into onr towns and cities whom we ought to intercept, and send out 
with their wives aud families — 1 mean the agricultural labourers of 
this country, I do not beheve iu colonising bachelors — emigration 
is good enough for them; but if we could concentrate onr whole 
effort npon securing tbia influx of agricultural labourers, we should 
at once come to the root of tho social problem which is perplexing 
England to-day ; for, in the first place, we should not leave a gap 
to be filled up by pauper foreigners from Eoumauia, Poland, and 
EuBHia ; and next, we should counteract the attraction exercised by 
great cities upon rural populations, who believe that our streets are 
paved with gold, nntil they learn what a dreadful mistake they have 
made. I therefore hope that Parliament will bear in mind, when 
considering schemes of colonisation, tbe absurdity of encouraging 
the pauper foreigner to plant himself in London in the place of 
those dwellers in East London transplanted to scenes for which 
they are totally unfitted. It is also of extreme importance to 
remember that in the Colonics there are as many difTerenoes of 
chmate as there are varieties of ploughs or cattle — differences not 
only between Colony and Colony, but in almost every hundred 
miles of country; so that it is impossible to draw up aproformu 
scheme — no matter by whom it may be attempted^uutil you know 
first the place to which the people are to go, and, secondly, who are 
the people going. If the House of Commons could secure a 
thoroughly good scheme, a certain amount of money might be 
voted ; but to begin with a pro formn scheme apphcable to an 
unnamed Colony, and any distance, is absolutely impracticable. As 
an evidence of that, let me point out that though it is estimated 
that it will cost £137 10b. to start a family in Canada, tliat Colony 
is 3,000 miles across, and I want to know what part of Canada ia 
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referred to. As regards passage monej, it is aa cheap to go to the 
Cape of Good Hope as to ajiy point of Caaada west of Begina. 
Therefore, Vte mnst define very accurately what we mean when we 
talk about a scheme of colonisation. I most heartily agree with 
Sir Francis as to the necessity of looking at colonisation from a 
business point of view. Fbilanthropists very often have firat-rate 
hearts, but fourth-rate heads; and until we can combine philan- 
thropy with commercial scnmeu, and pay three per cent., I believe 
all our sohemeB will absolutely fail. 

Mr. John Fobrest, C.M.G. {Western Australia) : Let me hasten 
to join with those gentlemen who have already spoken in thanking 
Sir Francis de Winton for his paper. It muat be quits clear to us 
all that he has given a great deal of attention to this important 
subject, and I must confess that I do not feel in a position to 
criticise or to add very much to what he has already told us, 
because I fear that I have not given that attention to the subject 
which would enable me to do so. I have, however, come to this 
conclusion, that the time has arrived when colonisation should be 
an institution in this country, and that the different Colonies of tlie 
Empire should join with the Mother Country in founding a depart- 
ment in the State for carrying out this object. Our desire should 
bo to people our possessions with our own countrymen, and, as we 
are fortunate enough to bold a great portion of the temperate 
zones of the world, it is the height of folly to continue crowding 
up the old Mother Country while we have so many new lands only 
waiting to be peopled to become highly prosperous. Up to the 
present time, no doubt, this question has not pressed itself to any 
great extent upon the Government or the people of this country, 
and it is only daring the last quarter of a century, or even within 
the last few years — that, owing to the absence of wars, the absence 
of disease, and the advancement of science, the population of these 
ifllanda has enormously increased — far-seeing men have discovered 
that if this ratio of increase is continued there will not be room 
for all. We in the Colonics are, of coarse, very anxious to people 
them with our own countrymen, and to see our vast territory — at 
present almost unoccupied — converted from its natural atate, and 
become the home of millions of our race. In Western AnstraUa, 
the Colony which I represent, we have a million square miles of 
t«rritory peopled by only 40,000 persons. What a great opening 
there is, therefore, even in this one Colony. But the subjeot before 
ns is, however, not emigration, bat colonisation, and I think Sir 
Fruiois has giren a Tery good definltioa of vbat he means by 
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colonisatioa wlien Le aays it is " the ramoyal ot fuiuilies out of tliia 
oouotr;, where they lire living from hand to mouth, and that often 
ou BtarvatioQ allowance, to one of our Colonies, where, with tlie 
aid of grants of land and advauoea siifBaient to onahle tb^m to 
cultivate and improve that land, their oonditioa of life is olianged, 
and they not only become oonsamers, but prodacers also." The 
sending out of families, as has already been done by severst philan- 
thropists, appears to have worked fairly well. At the same time, it 
seema to me to be a work which cannot be ei^peoted to be carried 
out by them alone, but must be promoted either by Government 
loans or by pablic subscriptions. There seems to be some difficulty 
in relying entirely npon the latter method, because, even were the 
scheme snccesaful, it would resolve itself into a company worked 
with the intention of making a profit, whereas I understand 
Sir Francis de Winton's proposal to be made with the idea of 
securing a reasonable interest on capital invested, but not of making 
any considerable profit. For my own part, I believe that if we are 
to succeed in any great degree in colonisation It will have to be done 
by the Government of this country in conjunction with the Colonial 
Governments, and although I am prepared to admit that there are 
political difficulties to be met with, as in most other matters, I do 
not thmk they are such as to prevent us facing them. I am alto- 
gether of the opinion of Mr. White, that it is unwise to choose 
people &om IheEastEndof London to at once place on farms, a work 
in which tbey have hod no previous experience. We should try in 
the first instance, at any rate, to secure emigrants from the niral 
districts of England. I was snT[irised to learn that those from the 
East End were able, in three years, to make anything like a profit 
out of the land ou which tbey settled, and all I can say is that the 
land must have been extremely fertile, or that they must have been 
a superior class of men. I would not myself advocate the placing 
of inexperienced men npon laud, as farming, hke everything else, 
requires some previous training. I think we owe our thanks to Sir 
I-Vancis de Winlon for his excellent paper, aiiil I believe that if men 
like him give their services to the scbeiue of colonisation some 
practical result must follow. At thesame lime, I think it is a work 
which should be undertaken by the tiovemmoni of this country in 
oODOcrt with tho Governments of the dependencies of tbo Empire. 
Mr. Waltkb Pkaok (Natai) : I will refer only to two points in 
the paper. Tho first is that any scheme of colotiisaliou nhoold ba 
jndgod by the financial nuulta obt&ined by the trust, loon, mort- 
gage, or land investmeot companies which havo been quoted iu tho 
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paper, these companies bavlug been formed for a totally diSerent 
purpose from that wliich Sir Fraaoia has lu bis mind. The other 
objection which I take — and I hope Sir Francis will not misnader- 
ataud me iu saying: so — ia that he refers only to the agricaltaxal 
class, whereas the great diflwaltj in tbis cooatry is with tiie artisao 
olasK. But surely, after sucb exhibitions as we bad last year in 
Londou, and with the information everyone now possesaoa as to 
what baa been done by the colonists at largo, we aro not to confess 
that we do not onderstand ooloaiaation ? I think that we have 
proved ourselves past masters in the art. Aa a nation, we have 
gone through tbe alphabet, and, aa a people, knovr it pretty 
thoroughly, and tbe reason far the many attempts at colonisation 
in recent years is, I fear, that we are trying to deal with a class not 
characterised by that which was at the foundation of earlier efforts 
— self-reliance. It is impossible to shut our eyes to the bet that 
OS soon ae we say to those whom it ia desired to emigrate, " Come 
along : we will pay your passage for you, build you a house, find 
jon a plough which you do not know how to nse, and give you a 
<0W which you do not know how to milk," and a lot of things of 
e are embarking on a scheme which must be doomed 
Efo failure. I have had the privilege, and I am very thankful for it, 
^^ assisting oat fioni thia country to Natal between 4,000 and 6,000 
of my fellow-coon try men and conntrywomen, and also of senchng 
cat a community to form a special settlement in the Colony. 
Special settlements are the subjects to which Sir Francis deAVinton 
has directed most of his remarks, and it most bs oonfessed that tbe 
account we have heard of them to-night confirms previous ex- 
perience, that these settlements have been only partially successful. 
My friend, Mr. Arnold White, hopes on July 1 to hear that all whom 
lie sent out to tbe Eastern Province of the Cape Colony will be 
ubie to fulfil their engagements ; but I am afraid there is disappoint- 
ment in store for him, though I trust he will not bo too much cast 
down by it, because it is very difficult indeed to find men thoroughly 
suitable for removal Grom one country to anotlior, where entirely 
different cUmatic conditions prevail, who shall all prove to be self- 
reliant and able to conduct their affairs to success by the short ex- 
perience gained in one or two years. I have considered the subject 
a groat deal, and I do not think that, even if the Imperial Govern- 
[Oent gave the guarantee for tbe limited period snggeated by Sir 
I, tbe public would subscribe £500.000 to start the scheme. 
Xtemcmber the Marquis of Salisbury, when replying to a depnta- 
ion some time ago, remarking that it was not a question of money 
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which would stop tlie House of Commons in case a really practical 
working scheme was found, and that gave one great encouragement ; 
but it will not be possible to frame any scheme for sending oat men 
to now unoccupied lands, who shall maintain themselves and return 
within three or four years anything whatever in respect to their first 
outfit. Lord Brabazon (now the Earl of Meath) some time ago 
said, as quoted by The Pall Mall Gnzttte ; — " There are two things 
which, in proposing colonisation, it was not intended to do. One 
was that it was not intended that the emigrants who should be 
sent out should compete with those who form tlie labouring 
claases in the Colony, or with those who supply the towns with 
market and farm produce." Now, I mean to say that unless you 
send new communities who hare a little money into the neigh- 
bonrhood of those who have more, and would be employers of 
labour and purchasers of produce, it is impossible for them by 
trading only among themselves to do anything else than become 
poorer and poorer. Suggestions which I have put forward to my 
own Government are on the following basis : In the changed con- 
ditions of our Colonial Empire, and seeing that the colonists will 
not continue to spend miUions of money for immigrants' passages, 
as they did a few years ago, the first step to he taken by the 
Colonial Governments before asking the Imperial Qoyemment tcr 
join hands in the work of colonisation is to take the responsibility 
of choosing the localities suitable for smalt farms, both as regards 
the quality of the land and the produce for which there will be a 
demand in the neighbourhood. Then I would have the Imperial 
and Colonial Governments join in defraying the cost of passages 
and of farm implements (to be lent only), also towards the coat oE 
draught cattle, a few fowls, pigs, and things of that sort, and that 
the refunding of the amount thus expended should be secured, not 
by a mortgage on the man's holding, bat by the insertion of a 
clause in his title deed to the efifect that the latter would only be 
available as against the Government by the fulfilment of certain 
conditions, such as a beneficial occupation of the land, and a retnm, 
at such periods as may be fixed, of the whole amount advanced. 
My experience tells me that the more yon give people the greater 
is their demand. This, of course, is not true of all, but yon will 
have so many applicants under a scheme which contemplates the 
expenditure of *137 lOs. on each family, that it will pass the wik 
of man always to sift the wheat from the chaff. If you want to 
have men who will live by and on their land, yon must have very 
determined and self-reliant men — none others will succeed. And 
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bowever we may try to pat a weak man into a poBitton which should 
be hold by a strong one, we shall fail in the end. My great anxiety 
is to see a large exodns from thie coantry of tiie right class of 
people — those who will help to build up the Colonies. I do not 
believe in this bogbear of separating the word emigration from 
colonisation ; it ia only a fancy — there is nothing in it. The paper 
to which wo have listened this evemng is anotlier step on the road 
to the realisation of a perfect scheme of colonisation ; and I hop« 
the day is not far distant when wo shall see the Imperial and 
Colonial Govemments uniting to benefit both this country and 
her dependencies, by aiding the people who are the children of 
both. 

Mr. Ricsuoim Hehtt (Victoria) : I feel that I owe yon some apology 
for trespassing upon your time at all, as I hold no official position 
whatever, bnt am simply a private individual, a native of Victoria, 
where I have lived over forty-sis years, and it ia entirely on this 
ground that I presume to make a few remarks on the paper before 
ns. In the old days, before even the discovery of gold, I have seen 
shipload after shipload of emigrants landed in Victoria ; bnt at that 
time it was not so esseutial to consider the type of persons that 
was wanted, because any kind of labour was in great demand. The 
question of colonisation, as dealt with to-night, seems to me to be 
more of a commeroial undertaking, and if so, and it is sufficiently 
good to be Bubmitted to the people of this ooantry as a paying 
speculation, why invoke the aid of the Imperial Qoveroment ? A 
great deal baa been said about Canada and Soutli Africa, but very 
little indeed aboat the great coantry from which I come — Australia. 
I suppose, to judge by the quotations of dividends of financial 
land companies ttiere, that Australia may be left to take care of 
itself, but I maintain that, if you ask the Imperial Crovernment for 
money to settle people in Canada or South Africa, Australia 
must have its share as well. Notwithstanding the immense 
loss of life from shipwreck round your coasts, together 
with the ordinary death rate, which, as compared with other 
European nations, is happily low, and also the great present 
emigration, you have a vast and increasing surplus population, for 
whom you ate making no adequate provision whatever. In &at — 
to use on expression applied to a sheep run when too many cattle 
or sheep ore kept on it—" Yoa ore overstocked." In this case 
many die, many are brought to starvation point, and all are 
deteriorated ; and so, in this sense, yon are overstocked with 
people. Many die of wont, notwithstanding that vast quantities of 
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fordgn food are bought ; and vast nambera ar« deteriorated. Yoa 
will have to rid yonrBelvea of ibis snrplas by sending them forth to 
cultivate the vacant lands and develop the riches now lying dommnt 
in those vaet areas you possess across the rolling seas. Unless yoa 
can devise some comprehensive scheme for redacing the popnlatlon 
of this coontry, still further demands will be made npon your 
charity. At present yoa have to aapport many hnndreds of 
thousands out of yonr own pockets (which may be almost said to 
be money Eniik), and though to do so is noble, and shows the grand 
nature of the British heart, is it wise to be content with this con- 
dition of things ? Does not charity — often indiscriminate — lead to 
the pauperising of your popnlatlon, and tend to weaken that spirit 
of independence which is usually couddeied to animate the heart 
of every Englishman ? From the moment a man is driven to ask 
the aid of charity he is degraded — he suffers a loss of self-respect — 
and in time he comes to look upon charity as his right, and when 
it ia not granted to him he goes away with a mattered corse, is 
discontented, and becomes the ready tool of the blatant demagogue, 
always at hand to lead ignorant, sullen men into rioting, rebeUiont 
revolution. Therefore, emigration is a necessity for England ; bat 
t is also an advantage to her, because, by enabling these people to 
become producers they become consumers as well, and exporters, 
too, of raw material which you in England need for your manu- 
factures : and thus they lend indirect assistance in supporting the 
hundreds of thousands of hard-working, earnest men and women 
who are employed in these manufactories, thus benefiting not only 
themselves, but the Mother Country also, whilst they help to 
form markets for yonr manufactured articles. But, again, it is 
your duty to promote emigration and colonisation for another 
reason. It appears to me that this old country has been chosen to 
be the Mother of Nations. Why have you been permitted to 
acquire your vast dependencies unless it is that you are to work out 
a great destiny which a Higher Power has formed for you ? I 
therefore think that it is yonr bouuden duty to promote emigration 
in every possible way. Altbongh the scheme propounded by Bir 
Francia de Winton may he good, it yet, like others which have been 
proposed, falls very far short indeed in meeting the difficulty of 
providing homes and employment for your surplus population. 
You will, perhaps, turn round aud ask, " Are we to send, or wiU 
our Colonies take, all our surplus people?" Certainly not ; for, 
alihough there is room for all, yet there are objectionable classes. 
There are three main classes which represent the surplus I am 
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speaking of. FirBt, the halt, ihe maimed, the blinil, the lunatic- 
common, alas I to all countries, and who are fit subjects for joiir 
pity and charity ; socond, the loafing class which will not work — 
these you must deal with as you can ; third, there are immenee 
numbers of meu and women, lada and laaaeB, who would work if 
you cDold find it for them. These are the people to emigrate, and 
to whom yon should turn your attention. They cannot go them- 
selves — they have not the means. Individual effort can only 
slightly diminish tlie overplus ; therefore I say let it be the duty of 
the State to carry out a comprehensive scheme of emigration and 
coloniaalion. You have your different boards for different depart- 
ments of Qovernment ; why not appoint a Itoard of Emigration, 
presided over by a Minister of Emigration, who shall have a sent 
in the Cabinet, snpplied with a yearly grant of money from the 
public exchequer, and thus provide maohinery and funds to 
emigrate your surplus workiiig population to countries over which 
the glorious British flag — that emblem of power, and &eedom, and 
success — so proudly waves ? In Austraha two millions of square 
liiiles are already imder the control of local parhaments, but there 
are a miUion of square miles left with which you can deal. Yon 
need not rush the people into one or two parts, bnt filtrate them 
into various opeulugs. Estabhsh depots, under the control of 
proper ofQcers, and place the people out from these depots at 
reasonable wages, and I venture to say that under such a system, 
properly curried out, the problem of bow to find profitable employ- 
ment and food for your surplus population would be speedily solved. 
There is very much more to say on a eubjcot like this, but time 
will not permit. Above all, emigrate your people to countries 
under your own Q&g, there to become not only prosperous 
themselves, but also to booome a soaroe of power to the Mother 
Land in years to come. 

Mr. FitEiiEaicK Younu : Like all the previous speakers, I claim 
to foel the deepest possible interest is this great question. For 
many years I have given much thought to it, and more than onoe 
have propounded rather large schemes iu connection with it. I think 
\tc are very much indebted to Sir Francis de Winton for the very 
masterly paper he has given us, and for the thoughtful way in which 
he bos drawn up a very definite scheme of practical colonisation. I 
do not think myself that it is absolutely necessary that anyone dis- 
cussing his paper should approve entirely of all the details of it, 
but at the same time I think his scheme is like many others which 
av6 been proposed, of very great importance, and one that would 
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be biglil; boQcficial if it could onl; be applied. At the same time, 
I muBt coofesB ibat t go far bejond it myaelf, and my own views 
are very macL those of the last speaker — that this great qaestion 
can only be dealt with iu a national way and out of national foods. 
Sir Francis de Winton has said that the great question of finance 
entera largely into his acheme, and he divides it into two classes — 
Government loan or public snhecriptioD. Now, I do not foite agree 
with that, because I am one of those who, in the course of a long 
life, have come to the conclusion that we are toojapt in this conntry, 
when a practical scheme is proponuded, to endeavour to find oat 
how we can make use of it without any possible pecuniary loss, and 
indeed to secure a very fair profit from it. That is important, no 
doubt, but it is not by any means the whole qnestion. I am very 
much surprised indeed that no allusion has been made in the paper 
to the great scheme of colonisation — with which, by the by, I was 
practically acquainted — that of New Zealand. Fifty years ago New 
Zealand was colonised absolutely on practical principles by a public 
company of which I was a shareholder, the capital being, I think, 
£800,000, and, though the company did not eventually pay, it 
colonised New Zealand. It ie a very important thing to remember 
that even though this undertaking may not have been profitable for 
the shareholders in it, yet this country got the benefit of what is 
now one of the most progressive Colonies of which we are possessed. 
Under tliis scheme, for every acre of land sold a proportion of the 
money was to be expended in taking labour to the Colony ; whilst 
another element was that colonists were induced to take with them 
capital as well as labour — and those who went out were not taken 
from the towns at all, but were got from all parts of rural England, 
agents being employed to go romid the various districts and induce 
eligible agricultural labourers to emigrate. In that way Wellington, 
Nelson, New Plymouth, and Canterbury — I particularly allude to 
the last-mentioned, because I myself sent out 2,000 of the first 
emigrants to Canterbury under the Canterbury Association, an off- 
shoot of the New Zealand Company — were successfully planted, 
and, in spite of individual instances of failure, there cau he no 
doubt that the great majority of them have met with success. I 
therefore look upon New Zealand as a most remarkable instance of 
success in colonisation — and that, too, fifty years ago, when much 
loss was known of what is meant by it than is the case to-day. I 
think it desirable that we should not altogether forget what has 
been done by those who have gone before, and who have been 
' "^fol in their efforts, or who, at all events at that period, must 
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liave bad practical ideas about coIoniBation. It would be quite 
unneceesary to discnss tbie matter further, and I am Tory mncb 
jtleased indeed to have tbo opportunity of tbaaklDg Sir Fraaols de 
Winton. on the part of the Itoyal Colonial Institute, for his Tery 
excellent paper j and most particularly do I tbank bim for bavicg 
shown GO clearly and conclasively the difference between emigration 
and colonisation — because tbe latter word is much more suited to 
express a comprehensiTe national system of transplantation than 
tbe former. 

Tbs Cbairuak (tbe Right Hon. the Marquis of Lome, E.T., 
O.C.M.G.) : I beg to eecoud tbe vote of thanks just proposed. I 
think in all discusaious of this Bort we are apt to dip into too many 
subjects, and so I will confine the few remarks I have to make at 
this late hour to one point only. Much as we may wish fur a 
general Qoverument-supported sobeme, that scheme mast proceed 
upon tbe experience probably of individuals or of companies who 
have gone before ; and it certainly may be maintained with con- 
fidence, in reference to Canada, that there are very good hopes of 
the planting of carefully selected colonists paying very fairly well. 
New Zealand has been cited as the scene of a great planting espori- 
■nent, carried out many years ago, which has not paid particularly 
well, except in general results independent of financial results to 
original sbareholdera ; but tbe scheme helped to develop a great 
country, very loyal, and firmly aUied to us in case of war. In 
reference to tbe Canadian North-West, of which tiir Francis' paper 
treats, only three weeks ago I got a letter from a man whom I sent 
out to Canada in 18B4. He says that he only put bis plough into 
the knd in June, 1881, and at the lima of writing, two months 
since, he had 63 acres under cultivation and 86 head of stock ; and 
so fully persuaded is he of the advantage to bo gained by moving 
— he was a small cotter in the Western Hebrides — that he says be 
will try and induce all bia family and his relations to come out. 
He ends by saying that tbe Lieutenant- Governor hud just been 
along that way, and that it was his pleasure to make bim a J. P. 
and a magistrate for the district. That man only three years ago 
had really nothing more than a pea-jacket and a pair of continua- 
tions, and now be is a lauded proprietor, a magistrate, and a J. P. 
I only gave him £115 to start with. At that time be was a 
bachelor, and I said, " You must find some lady to go with you, 
and I am afraid you will have to start in about ten days." " Tboro 
will be no difficulty about that," ho repUed ; and in ten days they 
were married and started on their journey, and, as we now know, 
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the results have proved moat satisfactory. Witli regard to the 
obserratioDS of Mr. Walter Peace in reference to the meution made 
in the paper of trust and loan companies, I do not tlunk Sir Francis 
dc Wintoa wished to argue for n moment that his scheme was on 
all fours with those undertakings, but that he siiupl; referred to 
them to show that the security which they enjoyed might alao bo 
extended to those who made advances on land. There has been 
no plan of campaign inaugurated against the trust and loan and 
mortgage companies of the United States and Canada, heavy as tlio 
rent to be paid on them often is, and the security for money 
advanced on landed property has not been impaired. I am glad to 
hear Mr. Peace approves of the policy of a governmeit withholding 
the patent for lands occupied by settlers under a system of 
advances in money made to them for settling and stocking porposea 
until such advances are paid. This is practically the plan adopted 
in Canada — that a man should not have a right to his land until 
the advances based on the land allocated to him have been repaid. 
I now have great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Sir 
Francis de Winton for his very able paper. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Li«nt.. General B. W. Lowny, C.B. : The resolution I have the 
honour to propose will, I am full sure, receive yoor heartiest 
oooeptance. It is tiiat wo tender a hearty vote of thanks to our 
chairman. It is of the greatest advantage to the Royal Colonial 
Institnte, and to the important subjects treated from time to time 
by it, that our meetings should be presided over by men of his lord- 
ship's high standing, great experience, and capacity. It is, too. of 
not less advantage to this country and to the Colonies — which it is 
the ever-present object of our Institute to di-aw closer and olosor 
together — tbat matters of such deep importance us that brought 
before us to-night by Sir Francis de Winton shonld liavo the benefit 
of the chairmanship of one who filled the distinguished position in 
tbo great Dominion of Canada lately occupied by Lord Lome. Hia 
presence amongst ns as our chairman this evening is at once a 
guarantee of the interest his lordship takes in the subject, of the 
importance ho attaches to it, and of his approval of the very prao- 
tioal way iu which Sir Francis de Winton has treated it. No 
gTMter boon, to my seeming, hn.i over bee ii conferred on any nation 
than that of our great Coloniua to ni, and the use wo make of Lliem, 
08 they of the Mother Country must depend in no small degree on 
the wiwlom, largeaees of heart, and mutual ndai)tabiUty of the 
■jstem of oolomRation we and they may adopt. May I just say for 
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myself that I am the more interested in this subject because I had 
the honour of commanding a battalion of the line for eight or nine 
years in British North America, and that in those years I left some 
three hundred men in that country. I am sure many officers often 
thought I was too free in parting with good soldiers by recom- 
mending the discharge of such for settlement there ; but I never 
regretted it, for I fait it was good for Canada, good for the men 
themselves, and good for the Empire at large. I now ask you 
to accord with all heartiness a vote of thanks to the Marquis of 
Lome for presiding over this the last meeting of the session of the 
Boyal Colonial Institute. 

The vote was passed with acclamation, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE. 

The Fourteenth Aimaal Conversazione of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute (founded in 1868 and incorporated by BoyalCharter in 1882) 
was held at the South Kensington Museum on Wednesday, June 29, 
1887, and was attended by about 2,600 guests, including H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, Her Majesty the Queen of Hawaii, His Boyal 
Highness Prince Ab^ Nasr Mirza Hissam us Sultaneh of Persia, 
His Boyal Highness Prince Devawongse of Siam, The Thakore 
Sahib of Gondal, and representative colonists from aU parts of the 
Empire. The band of the Coldstream Ghiards performed a selec- 
tion of music in the Quadrangle of the Museum, which was bril- 
liantly illuminated with the electric light, and the string band of 
the Chatham Division of the Boyal Marines was stationed in the 
North Court. Befreshments were served in the Central Corridor 
and the Architectural Court The reception was held in the 
Architectural Court by the Bt. Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P., 
and Mr. Frederick Young, Vice-Presidents, and the following 
members of the Council: — Sir Henry Barkly, O.C.M.O., KC.B.; 
Mr. A. B. Campbell- Johnston, F.B.S. ; Sir John Coode, KC.M.O. ; 
Sir Charles Clifford, Bart. ; General Sir H. C. B. Daubeney, 
G.C.B. ; Sir Arthur Hodgson, E.C.M.G. ; Mr. H. J. Jourdain, 
C.M.G. ; Mr. F. P. Labilliere, Lieut -General B. W. Lowry, C.B. ; 
Sir Charles Mills, E.C.M.G., C.B. ; Mr. Jacob Montefiore, Dr. John 
Bae, F.B.S. ; Mr. Charles Parbury, Mr. Peter Bedpath, The Bt. 
Hon. Sir John Bose, Bart., G.C.MG. ; Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, 
Bart. ; Mr. J. D. Thomson, Mr. J. D. Wood, and Mr. James A. 
Youl, C.M.G. 
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Appendix I. 
PROPOSED IMPERIAL CENSUS IN 1891. 



RoTAL Colonial Institute, 

NOBTHUMBBBLAND AtENXTE, 

London, W.C, 

February 2, 1887. 
Sib, — I liave the honour, by diraetion of the Coonoil of the Royal 
Coloniud Inetitate, to forward yon a copy of the fdUowing Resolution whioh 
they have adopted in referenoe to the next Census of the British 
Empire : — 

•< The Connoil of the Rojal Colonial Institute deem it desirable that 
whenever it is decided to take the next Census of the United Kingdom, 
Her Majesty's Qovenmient and the seTeral Governments of Colonies 
shoold oonsider and endeavoor to make arrangements for having the 
Census of the whole Empire taken on one and the same day; and, 
as fiur as praetioable, in the same form.*' 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. S. O'Hallobav, 

Secretary, 
Rt. Hon. Sib Hbnbt Holland, Babt., 
G.C.M.G., M.P., Ac., Ac, ^co.. 
Her Mijes^s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

[A similar letter was sent to the President of the Imperial Colonial 
Conforence.] 

Colonial Omcx, 

DowNDfo Stbxet, 

February 12, 1887. 
SiB,~I am directed by Secretary Sir Henry Holland to acknowledge 
the receipt of your ]ett«r of the 2nd instant, enclosing a copy of a Resolu- 
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tion dated February 1, 1887, passed by the Connoil of the Institate, 
urging the desirability of taking the next Censns of the Empire on one 
and the same day, and, so £eu: as practicable, in the same form. 

In reply, I am to state to you, for the information of the Council of the 
Institute, that Her Majesty's Government have always endeayoured to 
cause such an arrangement to be made, and I am to add that the 
importance of this principle will not be lost sight of on the next oocasion. 

lam, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

bobebt g. w. hxbbebt. 

The Secbetabt, . 

The Boyal Colonial Institute. 
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AMENDMENT OF COMPANIES' (COLONIAL REGISTERS) 

ACT OF 1888. 

BoTAL Colonial Institi7TB, 

Nobthumbbbland Avenue, 
London, W.C, 

February 16, 1887. 

Sib, — ^I have the honour, by direction of the Council of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute, to append hereto, for your information, a copy of a 
Resolution which they have adopted with reference to the Companies* 
(Colonial Registers) Act of 1888, 46 and 47 Vict., ch. 80 :^ 

** The Council of the Royal Colonial Institute beg to represent tiie 
hardship imposed by the provisions of Section 7, Sub-section b., of the 
Companies' (Colonial Registers) Act of 1888, which practically deprive the 
Colonies of any benefit from the Act by compelling shareholders in com- 
panies in this country, resident in Colonies, though possessing no other 
estate or effects in the United Kingdom, to take up here Probate of Wills 
and Letters of Administration, and to pay Stamp Duty thereon ; and the 
Connoil respectfully urge that it may please Her Majesty's Government 
to mitigate this grievance by introducing a Bill to amend the said Act*' 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. S. 0*Halloban, 

Secretary. 
The Rt. Hon. Sib Henbt Holland, Babt., 
G.C.M.G., M.P,, &c., &0., ^., 
Her Migesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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Colonial Office, 

Downing Street, 

AprU 11, 1887. 
8iB, — ^With reference io your letter of Febniary 16 last, I am direoted 
by Secretary Sir Henry Holland to inform you that he has been in com- 
munioation with the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury on the subject 
of the amendment of the Companies* (Colonial Begisters) Act of 1888, and 
he has now mnoh pleasure in stating that, while the Lords Commissioners 
cannot consent to the unconditional repeal of Sub-section b. of Section 7, 
which would have the effect of relieving from Probate Duty the property 
of a person who might be residing in the United Kingdom, their lord- 
ships will be willing to assent to such an amendment of the law as wUl 
afford relief when the person beneficially entitled to the shares or stock 
on the Colonial Begister dies domiciled elsewhere than in the United 
Kingdom. I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient seryant, 
The Secsbtjlbt, B. H. Meai>e. 

The Boys! Colonial Institute. 
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CLAIMS OP OFFICIALS IN SERVICE OF COLONIAL 

GOVERNMENTS. 

BoTAL Colonial In s t i tut e , 

NOBTHXJMBEELAND AVENXTB, LONDON, W.C., 

March 80, 1887. 
Sib, — I have the honour, by direction of the Council of the Boyal Colo- 
nial Institute, to forward you herewith a copy of a Besolution which was 
uoanimously adopted at a meeting held yesterday : — 

** The Council of the Boyal Colonial Institute beg to urge that Her 
Majesty's Government may be pleased to recognise the holders of public 
offices in all the Colonies as in Her Majesty's service eligible (when 
qualified and recommended) for employment elsewhere than in the par- 
ticular Colony where they may be serving ; and to give &vourable consi- 
deration to the claims on the Imperial Government of those who have 
long and meritoriously served in what were Crown Colonies when consti- 
tutional changes excluded them from the higher offices there, that they 
may not also be deprived of the promotion th^ might otherwise have 
reasonably hoped to obtain elsewhere." 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. S. O^Halloean, 

Secretarif. 
The Bt. Hon. Sib Henbt Holland, Babt., 

G.C.M.G., M.P., &c. &c. ke.. 

Her Migesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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Colonial OrncB, 

Dowimro Stbxbt, 

April 12. 1887. 
Bib,— I am directed by Secretary Sir Henry HoUaiKl to aoknowledgie 
the receipt of your letter of the 80ih March, fbrwazding a copy of a Beao- 
lotion adopted by the ConncQ of the Boyal Colonial Institiite, having 
reference to the claims on the Imperial Qovenioaent of the hdldara of 
pnblic offices in what were formerly Crown Colonies ; and in reply I am to 
state to yon, for the information of the Cooncil, that Sir Henrj Halland 
has conndered this Besolntion, and that while he is nnable to admit that 
Civil* officers first appointed on the advice of responsible Mimsters have 
the same daim to consideration in respect of appointments to Grown 
Colonies as those who entered the Colonial service by appointment finom 
home, he recognises the claim of the latter class of offioen* when their 
prospects have been impaired by the introduction of responsible Govern- 
ment into a Colony in which th^ were previously serving, to be consi- 
dered, in common with other officers so appointed, for employmeni in 

Crown Colonies. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

B. H. Meadk. 

The Secretabt, 

The Royal Colonial Institute. 
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Itr lEtajest^s $opl C^er of littorpordiaii. 

DATED 26tb SEPTEMBEB, 1882. 



2ltCtOtia> by the grace of GtoA, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen 
Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, CO fill tO 
toiiont these Presents shall come Greeting, 

ZSibetesm His Boyal Highness Albert Edwabd, 
Fbinge of Wales, K.G., and His Gbaob the Dukb 
OF Manchester, E.P., have by their Petition, humbly 
represented to us that they are respectively the President 
and Chairman of the Council of a Society established in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, 
and called by Our Boyal Authority the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, the objects of which Society are in various 
vrays, and in pairticular by means of a place of Meeting. 
Library and Museum, and by reading papers, holding 
discussions, and undertaking scientific and other 



engniries. as in the said Petition mentioned, to promotd 
the increaBG and difFasion of knowledge respecting aa 
M'ell Onr Colonies, Dependencies and Possessions, as 
Our Indian Empire, and the preservation of a permanent 
tmion heti\'een the Mother Country and the various 
parts of the British Empire, and that it wonld enable 
the said objects to be more effeetually attained, and 
would he for the pubHc advantage if We granted to His 
Royal Higlmess Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
K.G., William Drogo Montagu, Ddee op Manohebteb, 
K.P., and the other Fellows of the said Society, Our 
Eoyal Charter of Incorporation. 

SnD UltlftCSS it has been represented to Us that the 
said Society has, since its estahlishment, sedulously 
pursued the objects for which [jt was foanded by 
collecting and diffusing information ; by publishing a 
Journal of Transactions ; by collecting a Library of 
Works relating to the British Colonies, Dependencies 
and Possessions, and to India; by forming a Museum 
of Colonial and Indian productions and manufactures; 
and by undertaking from time to time scientific, literary, 
statistical, and other inquiries relating to Colonial and 
Indian Matters, and publishing the results thereof. 

JOoto fcnOtD |9C that We, being desirous of en- 
couraging a design so laudable and salutary, of Our 
especial grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, have 
willed, granted and declared, and DO by these presents 
for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, grant and declare 
in manner following, that is to say : — 



rl. His Royal Highness Albeht Edward, Prinob 
"op Wales, and Hia Grace the Dokb op Manchester, 
and such other of Our Loving Subjects as now are 
Fellows of the said Society, or shall from time to time 
be duly admitted Fellows thereof, and their successora, 
are hereby constituted, and shall for ever hereafter he hy 
■virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate 
by the name of the Royal Colonial Institnte, and 
for the purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, 
shall have perpetual succession and a Common Seal, 
■with fall power and authority to alter, vary, break, 
and renew the same at their discretion, and by the 
same name to sue and bo sued in every Court of Ub, 
Our heirs and successors, and be for ever able and 
capable in the law to purchase, receive, possess, hold 
and enjoy to them and their successora, any goods and 
chattels whatsoever, and to act in all the concerns of 
the said body politic and corporate us effectually for 
all purposes as any other of Our liege subjects, or any 
other body politic or corporate in the United Kingdom, 
not being under any disability, might do in their re- 
spective concerns. 

2. Cbe ©opal Colonial JnstitUte (in this charter 
hereinafter called the Institute) may, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
to them and their successors a Hall, or House, and any 
such messuages or hereditaments of any tenure as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purposes of the 
Institute, but so that the yearly value thereof to be 
I computed a the rack rent which might be gotten for the 
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same at tlie time of the purchase or other aoqniBition, 
and including the site of the Baid Hall, or House, do 
not exceed in the whole the sum of Ten TnoosAiro 
PoDNDs. 9nD IQe DO hereby grant Oiir especial 
Licence and authority unto all and every person and 
persons, bodies poUtic and corporate (otherwise com- 
petent), to grant, sell, alien and convey in mortmain 
unto and to the use of the Institute and their successors 
any messuages or hereditaments not exceeding the annoal 
value aforesaid. 

3. CbCte shall be a Oouncil of the Institute, and the 
said Council and General Meetings of the Follows to be 
held in accordance with this Oar Charter shall, snbject 
to the provisions of this Our Charter, hare the entire 
management and direction of the concerns of the 
Institute. 

4. CbCCe shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary of the Institute. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Yice -Presidents, 
and not less than twenty Councillors ; and the Secretary 
if honorary. 

5. His Royal HiansEsa Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, shall be the first Proaideat of the Institute, 
and tlie oUier persons now being Vice-Presidents and 
Members of the Council of the Institute shall be the 
first Members of the Council, and shall continue such 
until an election of OiBcers is made under these 
presents. 
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6. 2i General Meeting of the Fellows of the Institute 
shall be held once in every year, or oftener, and may be 
adjonmed from time to time, if necessary, for tlie 
following purposes, or any of them : — 

(a) The election of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer^ and other Members of the Council. 

(&) The making, repeal, or amendment of rules 
and bye-laws for the GoTemment of the Institute, 
for the regulation of its proceedings, for the 
admission or expulsion of Fellows, for the fixing 
of the number and functions of the Officers of the 
Institute, and for the management of its property 
and business generally 

(c) The passing of any other necessary or proper 
resolution or regulation concerning the affairs of 
the Institute. 

7. Cl)0 General Meetings and adjourned General 
Meetings of the Institute shall take place (subject to 
the rules of the Institute and to any power of convening 
or demanding a Special General Meeting thereby given) 
at such times as may be fixed by the Council. 

8. Ci)0 existing rules of the Institute, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall continue in force 
until and except so far as they are altered by any 
General Meeting. 

9. (^\^Z Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Institute, and 



ma} manage and BDperinteod all ofiier affairs of the 
Institate, and appoint and dismiss at their pleasnre all 
Balai'ied and other officers, attendants and servants as 
they may think fit, and may, subject to these presents 
and the roles of the Institute, do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary and expedient for 
giving effect to the objects of the Institute. 

10. Cfce Conncil shall once in every year present to 
a General Meeting a report of tlie proceedings of the 
Institute, together with a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the financial position of the Institute, 
and every fellow of the Institute may, at reasonable 
times to bo fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Institute. 

11. CfJC Council may, with the approval of a General 
Meeting, from time to time appoint fit persons to be 
Trustees of any part of the real or personal property of 
the Institute, and may make or direct any transfer 
of such property necessary for the purposes of the trust, 
or may at their discretion talie in the corporate name of 
the Institute Conveyances or Transfers of any property 
capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance or other disposition of any 
hereditaments belonging to the Institute shall be made 
nnless with the approval of a General Meeting. 

12. JSo EUle, TBlJC^Iato, ECSOlUtion or other 
proceeding shall be made or had by the Institute, or 
any meeting thereof, or by the Council, contrary to iLe 
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Oeneral Scope or trae intent and meaning of this Onr 
Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Bealoii and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be 
void. 

Sn Wdtnz%% whereof We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent. 

(DQItneSjS Ourself at Our Palace at Westminster, the 
Twenty-sixth of September in the Forty-sixth year of 
Our Beign. 

15p \^zc 9^^iz%i2^% CommanQ* 




CARDEW* 
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BULES 
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Corrected np to the Annual Meeting, 2nd March, 1887. 



Objects and CoNsnTurioK. ' 

1. The Botal Colonial Institute is established to provide a 
place of meeting for all gentlemen connected with the Colonies 
and British India, and others taking an interest in Colonial and 
Indian affairs ; to establish a Beading-room and a Library, in 
which recent and authentic intelligence upon Colonial and Indian 
subjects may be constantly available, and a Museum for the col- 
lection and exhibition of Colonial and Indian productions; to 
facihtate interchange of experiences amongst persons representing 
all the Dependencies of Great Britain; to afford opportunities 
for the reading of Papers, and for holding discussions upon 
Colonial and Indian subjects generally ; and to undertake scientific, 
literary, and statistical investigations in connection with the 
British Empire. But no Paper shall be read, nor any discussion 
be permitted to take place, tending to give to the Institute a party 
character. 

2. The Institute consists of Besident, Non-Besident, and 
Honorary Fellows. 

8. The Institute shall not make or distribute any gift, dividend, 
division, or bonus, in money, unto or between any of its Fellows, 

4. The government of the Institute, and the management of all 
its concerns, are entrusted to the Council, subject to the Bules 
of the Institute. 

5. Every Besident Fellow shall be eligible to fill any of 
the offices in the Council 



6. The Council ehall be oboseti from the Beddent Fellows, an2 
shall consist of a President, Vicc-PreeidentB (not esceeding twenty), 
four Ti-uatees, twenty-four Councillors, a Treasurer (who shall also 
be, ex-ojicio, a Trustee), aud a Secretary (when honorary). The 
Council shall Lave power to fill up any vacancies occorring in the 
above offices dunng the interval between the Annaal Meeting ; such 
ail interim appointments to be subject to confirmation at the next 
succeeding Annual Meeting. 

7. A portion of the Council siiall retu'C periodically, but be 
eligible for re-election, viz., the President every second year, and 
one-fourth of the Vice-Presidents and one-fourth of the Council- 
lors every year in rotation ; the names of thoae ao retiring to bo 
previously announced by the Coniicil, aa hereinafter provided. 

6. If any Councillor shall fiiil to attend the Meetings of the 
Council for six consecutive calendar montlis, except by leave of 
the Council, the office of snch Councillor shall thereupon become 
vacant. 

Aduission, &a., OF Fellows. 

9. Every gentleman desirons of admission into the Institute aa 
a Fellow must be proposed and recommended according to the 
form No. 1 in the Appendix hereto ; and such recommendation 
must bo subscribed by two Fellows at least, one of whom must 
certify his personal knowledge and approval of such candidate. 

10. The certiGcate thus filled up shall be delivered to the 
Secretary, and shall be exhibited in a conspicuous place in the 
Booms of the Institute, for at least one week previous to election, 
in order that any Follow objecting to the Candidate may commu- 
nicate with the Council thereon. 

11. The election of Fellows is entrusted to the Conncll, and the 
names of those so elected shall be regularly announced from the 
chair at each Ordinary Meeting. 

12. Notice of Election shall be sent within three days to every 
newly-elected Fellow, together with a copy of the Rules of the 
Institute, and a list of the Fellows. But no election of a Fellow 
shall be complete, neither shall the name of any person bo elected 
be printed in any list of the Institute, nor shall be be entitled to 
exercise any of the privileges of a Follow, until ho shall have 
paid his admission fee and first year's sabscription, or compounded 
for the same as hereinafter provided for ; and unless these pay- 
ments be made within three calendar months from the date of 



election, saoli election shall be void; tliis time may, liowever, be 
extended at the discretion of the CounciL 

IS. Gentlemen resideat in the Coloniea or India may be elected 
as Non-Kesident Fellows in the same manner as Resident Fellows. 
Should any such Non-Eesident Fellow come to the United King- 
dom permanently to reside, he shall be required to pay an Admis- 
Bion Fee of Three Pounds (leas the sam, if any, paid by him as aa 
Admission Fee on election as a Non-Besident Fellow), and become 
a Besident Fellow of the Institute. 

14. The Council shall have the power of appointing as Honorary 
Fellows, Foreigners or Colonists of distinction, or other persooB, 
whose association with the Institute may be considered advan- 
tageoas ; but such Honorary Fellows shall not be entitled to vote 
nor fill any office in the Institute. 

15. Any Fellow may withdraw from the Institute by signifying 
his wish to do so by letter, addressed to the Secretary at the rooms 
of the Institute ; provided always that such FeUow shall continue 
to be liable for his annual subscription for the year in which he 
signifies his wish to withdraw. Ho shall further continue liable 
for such annual subscription until he shall have discharged all 
sums, if any, duo by him to the Institute, and shall have returned 
nil books or other property borrowed by him of the Institute ; or 
shall have made full compensation for the same, if lost or not 
forthcoming. 

16. Whensoever there shall appear to be cause for the expulsion 
of any Fellow of the Institute, the subject shall he laid before the 
Council, and if a majority of the Council shall, after due delibera- 
tion, determuie by ballot to propose to the Institute tlie espulsion 
of such Fellow, the President shall in that case, at a Special Meet- 
ing of the Institute summoned for that purpose, announce &om 
the chair such determination of the Council. The Meeting shall 
thereupon proceed to determine the (juestion by ballot, and on its 
Appearing that two-thirds of the Fellows present have voted for the 
expulsion of the said Fellow, the President shall proceed lo cancel 
his name in the Register. 

Fees and Sobscbiptions. 

17. Every Resident Fellow shall, on his election, be required to 
pay Three Pounds as his admission fee, and Two Pounds as his 
annual subscription for the year ending on the 31st December then 



nest ensamg ; or he may compound for his aimaal subscription, 
either at his entrance by the payment of Twenty Pounds, or after 
the payment of five or more annual subscriiitions, by tho payment 
of Fifteen Poanda. 

16. Every Non-Reaident Fellow ahall, on hia election, be required 
to pay One Guinea aa his Admission Fee, and Ouo Guiuea as bis 
Annual Subscription for the year ending the 91st December then 
next ensuing ; or he may compound for such subscription by tho 
payment of Ten Founds. Any Kon-Resident Fellovr who shall have 
become n BcsideutFellow and wishes to compound, may doao by the 
payment of Twenty Pounds, ot, if he shall have compounded as a 
Non-Resident Fellow, by the payment of the same sum as would 
have been required from a Resident Fellow, deducting the amount 
already paid on bis compounding as a Non-Resideut Fellow. 

19. Any Resident Fellow absent from the United Kingdom for 
tho whole of any calendar year, ehall be liable to pay the Non* 
Resident Fellow's subscription of One Guinea only, if he shall have 
given notice in writing to the Secretary of his intended absence. 

20. On and after January I, 1885, any Non-Kesident Fellow arriv- 
ing in the United Kingdom, shall pay the Resident Fellow's subscrip- 
tion of Two Pounds per annum (less the amount already paid as a 
Non-llesident Fellow for that year), and shall continue to pay tlie 
same during his temporary stay in tho United Kingdom. 

21. All Bubscriplions shall bo duo and payable on the 1st of 
E^knuary in each year. 

* 22. No Fellow shall be entitled to vote or enjoy any other pri- 
vilege of the Institute so long as be shall continne in arrear. 
Honorary Fellows are not required to make any payments. The 
amount of Annual Subscription to be paid by Fellows absent from 
England, or joining late in the year, or for a limited time, may be 
varied by the Council. 

22a. a List of the Fellows who shall be in arrear at the time of 
the Annual Balance of the Accounts of the Institute shall be laid 
by the Treasurer before the Auditors to be certified by them. 

23. Once in every year the name of every Resident Fellow in 
arrear for three months, or, in the case of a Nou-Resident Fellow, 
for twelve months, together with a statement of the arrear, shall 
be reported to the Council by the Finance Committee, and 
immediate notice of the same, with on account of such arrear, 
shall be forwarded to every Fellow at his last known address whose 
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name ehall have been so reported. If tbe oxrear be not pud I 
within one calendar month, or, in tbe case of a Non-Bcsidenb | 
Fellow, witliin twelve calendar months from the date of sncli 
notice, or within such further time as the Council may grant upon 
special cause to them shown, the name of tbe Fellow so reported, 
together with a statement of tbe arrear, Bhall be suspended in tbe 
Rooms of the Inirtiitute. If tbe arrear shall not be discharged 
within three moutlis after such suspension, the Council may 
remove the name of such Fellow from the list of FeUows. 

Cooscn.. 

24. The President, two Vice-Presidents, or any four Councillors, 
may at any time call a Special Meeting of tbe Council, and when 
such Meeting is to be held, every Member of the Council residing 
in the United Kingdom shall be summoned by notice specifying tlie 
object thereof. 

25. In all Meetings of the Council five shall be a quorum ; and 
all questions shall be decided by open vote, unless a ballot be 
demanded by any three Fellows present, 

26. Minutes of tbe proceedings of every Meeting of the Council 
shall be taken during their progress, in a rough book, by tbe 
Secretary, or, in caso of his absence, by a Fellow present, whom 
the President or Chairman shall appoint for the occasion ; they 
shall bo aftciwards copied into a fair Minute-book to be kept for 
that purpose, read at the next Meeting of tbe Council, and when 
confirmed, signed by tbo President or Chairman. 

27. The Accounts of the Institute sbait be from time to time 
examined by the Council, who shall present and cause to be read 
to the Annual Meeting a complete statement thereof, together with 
a report on the general affairs of the Institute diuring the preceding 
year. 

28. The Council sball, from time to time, publish the proceed- 
ings and transactions of the Institute, and accompany them with 
maps, papers, and other matter, as occasion may require, 

29. Each Fellow shall be entitled to a copy of tbe publicatious 
of the Institute ; but the mode of distribution shall be decided by 
the Council. 

80. Tbo Council shall, so soon as convenient, establish a Library, 
Beading-room, and Museum, to which all Fellows, and strangers 
provided with an order from a Fellow, shall be admitted, under 
such restrictions as may appeal' to the Council neceseaiy. 
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81. The Conncil may appoint persons, not being Members of the 
Council, to be salaried Officers, Clerks, or Servants, for carrying on 
the necessary concerns of the Institute, and may define the duties 
to be performed by them respectively ; and may allow to them 
respectively such salaries, gratuities, and privileges as to the 
Council may seem proper; and may suspend or discharge any 
Officer, Clerk, or Servant from office, whenever there shall seem to 
them occasion for so doing. 

82. The Council may appoint in any Colony or Dependency of 
the British Empire, one or more Fellows as Corresponding Secretary 
or Secretaries. 

Committees. 

88. There shall be three permanent working Committees of 
Council, namely: Istr Finance and House; 2nd, Library and 
Museum ; 8rd, Papers and Publications. 

84. Twice at least in each year a Committee of the Council shall 
examine, in detail, the state of the Household, the Secretary's 
department, and the degree of care displayed in keeping the Official 
Books, the Library, the Museum, &c. 

85. The Council may refer particular subjects to Committees, 
and such Committees shall report to the Council the result of 
their proceedings. The President, Chairman of the Council, and 
Secretary (when honorary) shall, ex officio^ be Members of such 
Committees. 

36. All Committees shall be appointed by the Council. 

87. No act, order, or resolution of any Committee shall bind the 
Institute unless it be done or made by the direction and authority 
of the Council, or be ratified by them. 

88. It shall be competent for the Council to invite the co-opera- 
tion of persons, not Fellows of the Institute, but who have special 
knowledge of any particular subject, and to place such persons on 
any Committee which may be appointed. 

PfiESmENT. 

89. The President presides at all Meetings of the Council and of 
the Fellows. The Council may elect a Chairman of the Council, 
who shall preside in the absence of the President. In the absence 
of the President, and of the Chairman of the Council, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, or one of the Members of the Council, shall supply 
the place of the President or Chairman of the Council. 

▲ ▲ 
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40. It is the President's duty to carry out the Eules of the 
Institate, to see that all the Officers of the Institute, and Membera 
of the Council and of Committees, perform the duties assigned to 
or nndertaken by them respectively ; to call for Reports and 
Accounts fi'om Committees and persons; to cause of hia own 
authority, and when necessary, Special Meetings of the Council 
and of the Committees to be summoned, and to propose, from time 
to time, to the Council such measures as ehall appear to him 
conducive to the -welfare of the Institute. 

41. It is his duty, conjointly with the Council, to consider and 
resolve on the names of Fellows who are to be recommended at th« 
Annual Meeting to fill up all vacant ofGces. 

42. When prevented from being present at the Meetings of the 
Fellows or Council, or from otherwise attending to the current 
business of the Institute, he will be expected to give timely notice 
thereof to the Chairman of Council or to one of the Yice-Presidents, 
or, in their absence, to some other Member of the Council, or to 
the Secretary, in order that Ids place may be properly supplied. 

48. The President, or. in bis absence, the Chairman for the time 
being, shall have power to rule aud regulate the discussions arising 
at any Meeting of the Institute. 

44. In all Meetings of the Institute and Council, except in the 
cases otherwise provided for, the decision of a majority of the 
Fellows voting shall be considered as a decision of the Meeting, the 
President or Cbairman having a casting vote, in addition to liis 
own vote. 

Tbeasuheb. 

46. The Treasurer is, ex njicio, one of the TruBteea of the 
Institute ; and tlie funds of the Institute shall be vested in Ms 
name and in those of the other four Trustees. 

4C, The Treasurer has special charge of all Accounts, and shall 
see to the collection of all sums of money due to the Institute, 
which, when received, shall be immediately paid to the Bankers of 
the Institute. 

47. In concert with the Secretary, the Treasurer shall keep & 
hst of the Fellows of the Institute, with the name and address of 
each accurately set forth, which List, with all Books of Acconnt, 
shall be laid on the table at every Ordinary Meeting of the Cooucil. 

48. Tie shall pay all accounts duo by the Institute, as Boon as 
they have been examined and approved by the Council. But no 
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drafts on its Bankers shall be payable unless signed by two of the 
Council and countersigned by the Secretary ; and the accounts of 
the Treasurer shall be annually audited by two Fellows, one 
selected from the general body of the Fellows and one from the 
Council, proposed by the President or Chairman, and approved by 
the first Ordinary Meeting held after the 1st of January. 

OsDnfART Meetinos. 

49. The Ordinary Meetings shall be held on such evenings, and 
at such hour, as may from time to time be fixed by the Council. 

50. Visitors, if introduced by Fellows, may be present at the 
Ordinary Meetings, such privilege of introducing Visitors being 
limited to one only for each Fellow ; but should a Fellow desire 
to introduce a second visitor, he can obtain from the Secretary a 
special card of admission. 

51. At the Ordinary Meetings the order of proceedings shall be 
as follows : — 

A. The Minutes of the last Meeting to be read, and, if their 
accuracy be not questioned by the Meeting, to be signed by the 
President or Chairman. 

B. Election of Candidates to be announced. 

C. Papers and Communications to bo read and discussed. 

52. At the Ordinary Meetings of the Institute nothing relating 
to its Bules or Management, except as regards the election of 
Fellows, shall be brought forward, unless the same shall have been 
announced in the notice calling the Meeting, or be otherwise pro- 
vided for in these Bules. But the Minute-book of the Council 
shall be on the table at each Meeting, and extracts therefrom may 
be read to the Meeting on the requisition of any Fellow. 

58. No Paper shall be read at any Ordinary Meeting of the 
Institute unless it shall have been approved of by the Council or by 
the Committee on Papers and Publications ; but this approval shall 
not be taken as expressing an opinion upon the statements made 
or the arguments used in such Paper. 

Special Msetdyos. 

54. The Council may at any time call a Special Gener«U Meeting 
of the Institute, and it shall be imperative on the Council to 
summon each Meeting, whenever required in writing so to do by 
at least twenty-five Fellows of the Institute. 
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55. A week's notice at least of the time when, and the object for 
which, every Special Meeting is to be holden, shall be sent to every 
Resident Fellow ; and no other business than that of which notice 
has been thus given shall be entered upon or discussed at such 
Meeting. 

66. A Special General Meeting, convened as herein provided, 
may be holden on any one of the days appointed for the Ordinary 
General Meetings, in which case the special business shall be 
entered upon immediately after the ordinary business of the day is 
closed. 

57. Thirty Fellows must be present to constitute a Special 
General Meeting. 

Annual Meeting. 

58. The Annual Meeting shall be held in the month of February 
or March. 

59. Notice of this Meeting shall be sent to every Resident Fellow 
whose address is known, and shall be inserted in two or more news- 
papers, one week at least before the day of Meeting. 

60. The business of this Meeting shall be to elect the Council and 
Officers for the ensuing year, to receive the Annual Eeport of the 
Council, to hear the President's Address, and to consider such 
business as shall be brought forward by the Council or with the 
sanction of the Council, and which shall have been stated in the 
notice convening such Meeting. 

61. It being required to make certain annual changes in the 
Council, as before specified, a sufficient number of printed balloting 
lists, according to the Form No. 2 in the Appendix, shall be pre- 
pared previously to the meeting. One of these balloting lists shall 
be sent to each Besident Fellow, with the notice of the Annual 
Meeting. 

62. The chair shall be taken at the hour appointed in the notice 
of the Meeting, or as soon thereafter as twenty Fellows shall be 
present, whereupon the Chairman shall appoint two or more 
Scrutineers from among the Fellows present, to superintend the 
ballot during its progress, and when it is closed, to examine the 
lists and report the result to the Meeting. 

68. Each Fellow voting shall deliver his balloting list, folded up, 
to one of the Scrutineers, who shall immediately put it into the 
balloting-box. 
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64. The ballot shall close when half an hour shall have elapsed 
from the time of the Chairman taking the chair. The Scrutineers 
shall then report the number of votes for each person to the 
Chairman, who shall declare the persons on whom the election has 
fallen. 

Alteration of Bules. 

65. Any alteration in these Bules, recommended by the Council, 
may be proposed at the Annual Meeting, or may be submitted at 
any Ordinary or Special Meeting, notice thereof having been given 
under the provisions of Clause 52, provided that such proposed 
alteration shall have been exhibited in a conspicuous place in 
the Booms of the Institute, for at least one calendar month 
previous to the Meeting at which it shall be submitted. 

66. Any twenty-five Fellows may propose to the Council any 
new Bule, or the alteration or repeal of any existing Bule, by 
letter addressed to the Secretary ; and, if dissatisfied with the 
answer of the Council, they may require that their proposition be 
referred to a Special General Meeting, which the Council shall 
convene for that purpose, within one calendar month after receiving 
such requisition. 

67. No repeal or alteration of any of these Bules, nor addition 
thereto, shall be considered valid, unless concurred in by three- 
fourths of the Fellows present and voting in each case. 
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FORM OF CANDIDATE'S CERTIFICATE. 



CERTIFICATE OF CANDIDATE FOR ELECTION. 



Name 

Title 

Residence 

being desirous of admission into the Royal Colonial Institute, 
we, the undersigned, recommend him as ehgible for Membership. 

Dated this day of 18 



from personal knowledge. 



l^roposed 18 



Elected 18 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 



31 tlCQUCdt^ the sum of £ to the Boyal Goloniai. 

Institute, Incorporated by Boyal Charter 1882, and I declare 
that the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being of the said 
Corporation shall be an e£fectual discharge for the said Beqnest, 
which I direct to be paid within calendar months after my 

decease, withont any reduction whatsoever, whether on account of 
Legacy Duty thereon or otherwise, out of such part of my estate as 
may be lawfully applied for that purpose. 



Those persons who feel disposed to benefit the Royal 
Colonial Institute by Legacies^ are recommended to adopt 
the above Form of Bequest. 
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